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INTRODUCTION. 


It ^vas tlio known intention of Bayard Taylor to ]ore- 
pare tlie material wliicli comportos tbe following work 
for ])iil)lication. A 2)artial arrangement for tliat inir-* 
pose liad Loon made between liim and tlie present piib- 
lisli(n\s. Had lio lived to* complete liis plan, doiil)tloss 
tlie form of tlie matter would Lave lieon cliaiiged, liy 
ada])tiiig it to the reader ratlier tlian tlie liearcr, and 
tlie sco])e of tlie Tvliole work would liave been enlarged 
add, here and there, elaborated, so as to complete a 
design which was neciessarily restricted by the brief 
limits of time prescribed to a course of h'ctures. 

However much additional interest might have been 
given to the work, had Taylor lived to carry out his 
purjmse, the editors felt tln^msedves to be unauthorized 
to attempt changes so serious, which might have left 
upon the vfdurae the impress of their literary style and 
opinions rather than those of the actual author. Notli- 
ing beyond the corrections of verbal errors and of over- 
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sights has therefore been atteir^)tech The original 
manuscripts of the author have been closely followed, 
even to the preservation of tile lecture form, which, 
now aiul then, may seem to be better adapted to oral 
delivery, and to the s^’mpathetic a])preciation of a 
(iroAvd(Hl lecture-room, than to critical examination 
under the dry light of the stud}". 

The object at which Taylor aimed, in preparing his 
course of lectures for delivery before the students of 
Cornell University, in which institution he hidd an 
honorary professorship!, was that the lectures sh<!uld 
servo as an introducti(m the literature of Germany. 
He claimed nothing more for them. Completely as ho 

may have treated of some subjects — as in the leciuro 

• 

devoted to the dissection and the elucidation of the 
underlying moral p)urpjose of “Faust,’’ or in that one in 
which he mctkes edear and gives relative p)osition to the 
strange and abnormal genius of Iiichter — in the main 
his object was rather to introduce, to interest and to 
invite tiie student to a further piursuit of the subject for 
himself, tlian to j)rovide lifin with accurate and Ihor- 
ough knowledge of a field so wdde as t)iat of th(‘, litc^ra- 
ture of the most cultivated nation of Euiop)e. Not one 
course of lectures nor many courses, not one volume 
jior many volumes, could have accomp)lishL‘d a task so 
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vast as a full critical Jiistory of German literature, from 

its remote Gothic sources to its gigantic product in 

« 

Goethe and his famous contemporaries. The reader 
will therefore take tliese lectures for Avhat they profess 
to be, at that value which the author 3‘imself set upon 
tliem, as a guide to intending students of German 
literature, and not as a profound commentary, ad- 
dressed to those who are already well versed in the 
subject. 

However modest may have been Taylor’s aim in 
making his huitures elementary and po 2 :)ular, rather 
than ])rofound and exclusive, {•meh was the native j^ower 
of his intellect and the de^^th of his knowledge of 
German literature, that, whenever he touches an author 

critic'ally, he rises to a style of treatment that may win 

* 

the admiration of the most scholarly, and furnish food 
for rellectio]! to ihe most thoughtful. The lectures on 
Oootiie and that greatest of modern poems, “Faust,” 
and on that literary curiosity, half god and half moun- 
tebank, jean Paul, are filled with the light of discov- 
ery, and al)ound Avitli the most subtle and suggestive 
critical analvsis. The marks of the same j^owerful 
hand may br^ discerm^l throughout the other lectures, 
Taylor touched nothing that he did not beautify; 
nothing came beneath his eye that did not glo\v with 
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a]i infectious liglit ; fresli trutli mas Lorn of CA’ciy old 
truth ofhicli he disclosed ; and so great was his rever- 
ence for intellectual superiority, that the heroes of his 
theme rose into demi-gods through his more comj^aii- 
ionship. 

The difference Letween a lecture and a treatise is as 
great as that between an oration and an essay. The 
former addresses itself to the mind, through the fleet- 
ing perceptions of^the ear, and gives no time to the 
understanding for the revising process of tliougld. The 
style of the lecture should be simple, direct and forci- 
ble. It should not be so*elaborate and complex, in its 
manner of announcing truth, as to call upon the logical 
powers of the hearer, lest the thread of the disc*(^urse 
be lost from the moment the effort at reas(jning begins. 
An arguijient is out of place in a lecture. It should 
give us the fruits of the intellect rather than the pro- 
cess by Avhi(*h they matured. It shoidd treat its subject 
dogmatically. It sliould pour itself, in an entire and 
unbiv^ken stream, into tlie ear of the liearer, with a cur- 
rent that should bear him along, witliout the chaiice or 
the wish for a pause of reflection, satisfied with (lie 
present idea and eager for the next, both will and 
reason enchained, jmssive and comidiant umhn- tlie 
spell of the speaker’s voice, postponing to another 
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occasion all iiitclleccual differences and all doubts of 
the seemiii" truths which are uttered. These qualities 
will be fouinl, as thej'' 'should be found, in the lectures 
before us. The style is so pure and simple that no one 
can mistake the meaning of a sentencr of the text, while 
it often attains to passages of unconscious ekxjuenco, 
tliat must indeed have been striking when heightened 
l)y the noble presence, the skilful elocution and the 
earnest mien of the author. 

Keeping in mind the Avide difference of treatment 
that should be found in subjects addrc'ssed to the ear 
from those addressed to the' eye, wo know that avo do 
Taylor scant justice in thus literally reproducing his 
h'ciurcss from the original manuscripts, rather than in 

i 

the more elaborated form of the essay, into Avhieh he 

t 

Avould liaA^e cast them for publication. AVe deprive them 
of his vitalizing presence, Avithout instilling into them 
the noAv life AAdiich he might liaA^e giA^en them Avith the 
after-tou(dies of his fruitful pen, and we ])er])etuato in 
them (pialities Avhich, although both proper and admi- 
rable* in oral dtdiveiT, may aAA'aken cavil or antagonism 
Avheii reproduced in hard jArint. Tliis dihunma Avas, 
however, uiuiA^oidable. The editors feel tliemseh^cs to 
bo sim])ly the intermediaries betAveeii the author and 
the public. HoAvever inueli these lectures might have 
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been improved by toning tliem d.fwn to tlio strict de- 
corum of matter intended for publication, by excluding 
from them the forms in which audiences are addressed 
or a])2)ealed to, as well as certain familiarities and play- 
fulnesses of 2)hraseoiogy — all quite fitting in a lecture, 
and enjoyable by tlio hearers ; — yi't we felt a reluctance 
to touch the text of Taylor with irreverent hands, or to 
tear to pieces (‘ven that which we meant to reconstruct, 
jor to assume a respgnsil)ility in the act which the pub- 
lic might not l)e dis])osed to tolerate. Taylor was too 
high a character, and he filled too large a place in our 
literature, to be subjected* in the helplessness of denth, 
to the wrong of having his work tami:)ered with, oven 
by tender hands, devoted to fulfdling a juirjiose of his 
own. The master's hand is as stiff as the pencil Avhidi 
he held, his blov^d is as dry as the colors u])on his 
palette : let the j)upils stand before his unfinishcHl work 
in the stillness of reverence ; but let no one impose a 
tone or a tint upon the canvas, lest the world of to-day 
and the world of to-morrow should sny that the juclure 
is not his. 


G. H. J 3 . 
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EARLIEST GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Every one knows how much is addetl to our under- 
standing^ of an author’s works when we become ac- 
(^uainted Avith his biography. We thus discover what 
qualities he has inherited, Avhat others have been deve- 
loped through tlie Aucissitudes of his life, andAvhat liaA^e 
been attained by labor and aspiration. Tins is equally 
true of the literature of a race. It has its pedigree, its 
birtli and childhood, its unccrtliin youth, and its A^ary- 
ing fortunes through the ages, before it reaches a ma- 
ture and permanrut character. Although it grows in 
gwxce and Aaricdy of expression, and charms us most 
Avhen it gives largo and lofty utterance to the thought 
and fooling of our oavu times, Ave none the less need to 
turn back and listen to the prattle of its infancy. 

I therefore })ro]>o^e to go back to the earliest known 
foundation from which German Literature grew, and to 
trace, in ‘outlines Avhich I shall try to make both simple 
and clear, the cliic'f phenomena of its early life. The task 
is not easy; for the development of the literature of a 
])rM>])lc must inevitably take hold of History Avith one 
hand, and of Philology Avith the other, — both sciences 
essential to the intimate knowledge of all important 
1 1 
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literary works, yet forbivldcn to me witliiii the limits 
which I liave chosen. But, even after avoiding, as far 
as may be possible, historical .and pliilological digres- 
sions, I find myself embarrassed by the abniulance 
of the purely literary material; for the annals of Ger- 
many not only extend much farther into the past than 
those of England, but the research of lier scliolars has 
bet n longer and more laboriously cm2)loyed in illumi- 
nating the dark corners of her histoiy. The dullest 
chronicler, the most mechanical rhvmestor who ever 
turned the hand-organ of doggerel, if ho has left but 
a jJaragraph or couj^let behind him, is labelled and 
placed on his pedestal in the 2)antheon of early Teu- 
tonic letters ; but, fortunately, no disguise of language, 
no magic of distance or the romance of circumstances, 
can wholly bewilder us. When we begin honestly and 
earnestly to study the records which have benm pre- 
served, we soon perceive the relative value (^f name's 
and achievements, and it is not difficult to sc'.parate the 
few original, really creative minds from tln^ ci“owd of 
imitators and sc-condary intelligences. 

I shall, therefore, confine myself to those names and 
works which belong, by undoubted right, to tlui literary 
liistv^ry of Germany, — the landmarks, S(;metim(‘s' wide 
apart, which indicate change and progress, — .md shall 
simplify my task by the omission of many names which 
would furnish, at best, only a dry catalogue, difficult to 
remember, and of little value when remembered. 
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Tlie aborigines of Germany had their bards, their 
battle-songs, and their sacrificial hymns, when they first 
became known to the Romans. From the little which 
Tacitus tells us, wo are justified in inferring a more ad- 
vanced stage of civilization among the Germans than is 
now implied in the term “barbarian.” The Romans, 
like the Greeks, looked down upon all other races with 
a certain degree of contempt, and generally misrepre- 
sented both their condition and their capacities. When 
the emperor Julian the Apostate . declares that the. 
songs of the people on the Rhine sounded to him like 
the cries of birds of prey, his opinion is w’orth no more 
to us than that of any mail nyw’-a-days wdio thinks the 
German language harsh and disagreeable because his 
ear is not accustomed to the sound of it. About the 
time of Julian’s short reign, a work wms written, wdiich 
has escaped to refute the inference which might be 
drawn from his statement, — or, at least, to render it 
ver} improbable. Tliis work has only a philological 
relation to German literature, but the interest wdiich 
it possesses in this respect is so remarkable, — it stands 
so (mtirely alone, with nothing before it, and nothing 
for nearly four hundred yeafs after it, — that one must 
here pause, having found the starting-point of our in- 
vestigations. 

When tlni Goths commenced their migration west- 
w^ard from the plains north of the Black Sea, in the 
fourth century after Christ, they gradually became 
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Cliristiaiiizecl on tlie One f)f the first converts, 

l)y name Ulfilas, born in the year 318, l)ocamo a bis]io[) 
of giviit sanctity, who was highly honored by the em- 
perors of the East. He died in 388, immediately after 
attending tlie (ecumenical council of Constantinojile, 
where he defended the Arian doctrine. The Goths, 
I may liere remark, remained Arians for three hundred 
A ears longer, and tlieir priests read the services in their 
oAvn language until the ninth century. Ulfilas trans- 
lated the Bil)lo, e\cept the Books of Kings and Chro- 
nicles, into Gothic; and tradition says that h(‘. was 
obliged to invent an alphabet, as the Goths had no 
written language at that^ time. Co 2 )ies of his transla- 
tion were known to be in existence about th(‘ year 000; 
then they disa 2 ) 2 )eared, and the work was lost to the 
world for more than six hundred years. Tlu^ fact that 
Ulfilas was an Arian undoubtedly caused his translation 
to be regarded as heietical, and led to its su 2 ) 2 )rossioi*. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century, Mercator, 
who has givxui his name to his projection of the globe, 
discovered the four Gos])els of Ulfilas in the Abbey of 
Werdei’, in ISorthern Germany. The aiunent inanu- 
scri])t was carried to Prague, where, at the close of 
the Thirty Aears’ War, it fell into the hands of the 
Swedish Count Kunigsinark, who j 3 resonted it t (3 the 
University of Upsala. It is called the CWrx An/n,- 
teus,^' or silver codex, from its being illuminated in sil- 
ver letters on puqAe i)archineut. In the year 1818, the 
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Epistles of St. Paulf in tlie irauslation .of Ulfilas, were 
discovered in the monastery c)f Bobhio, in Lombardy. 
Tljiis wo liaA'G recovered nearly the whole of the New 
Testament in Gothic, written within twenty or tliirty 
years of the same time when tlio celebrated Greek 
manuscripts of Mount Sinai and the Vatican are be- 
lieved to liave been written. 

The value of this Avork requires no explanation. The 
Gorman scdiolars seem to be entirely agreed that the 
language of the Goths in the fourth century, thus risen 
to new life after centuries of deatli, is very superior* 
to the German language, to which it gave birth, in 
harmony and purity of tgne, in grammatical construc- 
tion, in richness and jmecision of expression, and espe- 
cialh^ in dignity and power. They find it familiar and 
foreign at the same time, hinting its old relationshi]) of 
blood and finding, ycd breathing of much that has been 
lost in the mixing of the races and washed away by time. 

If the Gothic language be the legitimate mother of 
the Gld German, it must also be, through the Saxon, 
the grandmother of English, and of the Swedish and 
Danish. A single passage from the Gospels of Idfilas 
will make this evident, even to those who are not far 
advanced in Gorman studies.* Itake the Lord’s Prayer, 
which, phrase by phrase, can easily be compared with 
(dther the English or German words : 

Atra iiusar, tlui in liiminani, viMlinai numo thoin ; tliiudi- 

nassus tlniiis ; vairthai vilja tlicins, sve in liiiniiia, jali ana airtliai ; 
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lilaif unsarana iliana sintoinan g^if iins hyiima da^^a ; jali aflet uns 
tliatoi skulaus&ijaiftia svasv(* jali veis aflt^tain thaim skulam uiisaraim ; 
jail ni bri^'-f^ais uns ill fraistubnjai, ak lausci uns af thaninia nbiiiii ; 
unto tlieina ist thiudangardi, jali i^ialits^ jali vultliusin aivins. Amen. 

Here wo see one of the lost stages of travel, whereby 
many of the words of our daily usage were carried from 
their far home in India, through Tartaiy, over the Cau- 
casus, around the Black Sea, and so westward until they 
roach history. It is a curious circumstance that the 
two sounds of //% in English, are derived from the 
Gothic. Tlie German race must once have used these 
^sounds, and then have lost them. But they wc^re carried 
by the Visigoths to still belong tf) Icelandic, 

after having been dropped ouj; of Swedish and Danish. 
We might almost say theJe the Gothic of ITlfilas is the 
point whence the elements which have become separated 
in English and German began to div('rg(' ; hut there 
are one or tAvn later fragments wherein tiny are still 
blended. 

A language so finely dcvelojXHl as the Gothic must 
have had its literature. We may assume this as cer- 
tain, even Avithout evidence. NcA^ertheless, as in those 
buildings of the Middle Ages Avhich are constructed out 
of the ruins of Boinan and Gi'ecian cities, we still see 
the ancient chisel-marks aifd fragments of carAungs and 
inscriptions, so in the literature of the Gorman lan- 
guage, after it toiik its distinct form, Ave constantly de- 
tect the earlier Gothic loaterial. But aa^o are unable 
to reconstruct the fragments. We only kiiOAv that the 
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sixtli and seventli celiturics taiist have been rich in 
songs and warlike ballads, which kept alive the Meeds 
of Theodoric and Odoaker, kmgs of Italy, and Attila, 
tlie Him, and tlie heroes of Burgundy and Flanders who 
still survive in the ‘^Nihelwigenlied"' As Christianity 
extended its dominion, the influence of the priests was 
cxort(Hl to substitute sacred for secular literature. The 
Greek and Homan authors, moreover, constituted an 
aristocracy, In^sidc which any productions of a language 
counted barbaric, must sink to the^ lowest plel:>eian 
leveh What learning there was in those days, we may 
easily imagim', turned uj) its nose at the strains of the 
native minstrels. • 

« 

The man who converted the pagan Saxons by the 
sword, who laid the first broad foundations of German 
nationality and German civilization, was the first to 
value llu^se ]ialf-su2)2)rossed elements of a now literature. 
Hp is called Karl the Great in the history of his (;wn 
race, but we Imow him better as Charlemagne. While 
in the. intco’cst of Christianity, he put down tlio old 
Teutonic religion with one hand and pushed back the 
Saracens with the other, he Avas far Aviser than the 
Christian spirit of- his day. ^Hc did not attempt to 
transfin- the already crumbled culture of pagan Home 
to the banks of the Hhine, but used it as a guide to a 
ncAV, an independent German culture. His one mistake 
Avas that ho confided the execution of his plans exclu- 
sively to the clergy, as the only educated class, instead 
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of creating a class of leftrucd m^n outside tlie pale of 
the Church. 

Cljarlemague loved the German language, and was 
accpiaintod witli its songs and ballads. Ifc caused a 
complete collection of the latter tf> be made, and had 
them sung or recited at liis court, rightly seeing in them 
tlie basis of a new literature. We are ]){‘rba])s iiuh'bted 
to this circumstance for the reappearance of the ancient 
themes in tlie later epics ; but the original collection is 
irrevocably lost. .Ludwig the Picms undid, as far as it 
was possible, the groat national work of his father. In 
his bigoted old age, he refused to licar the German 
songs whicli he was accustomed to recite in his youtli, 
— and we can understand how immediattdy the clergy 
would take advjintage of his prejudices, to suppress the 
growing national taste, and keep literature as well as 
religion in their own hands. The long strife between 
Germany and Home, which has broken out afrt'sli 
our time, secretly e.visted then. Althougli somei of the 
early German cnijicrors virtually seleet^'d the popes, 
the Church was patient, and jirobably tlien anticipated 
the day when, at Canossa, two linndred and fifty years 
later, Gregoiy VII. would sot his fool on a German 
emperor’s neck. 

The tri^aty of Verdun, in 843, between th,e grandsons 
of Charlemagne, was a fortunate event for Germany, if 
it could have been perpetual, for it dissolved the j^oliti- 
cal connection with Italy. But death and life were tied 
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together hy Otto L, a <liundrc(liyears later, and the evil 
that followed has not heen worked out of the? race 
to this day. We have, no Record of any jmrticular 
edict conce^’iiing the su 2 )pres.sion of the collection of 
ballads made by order of Charlemagne ; but the multi- 
2 )lication of co 2 )ies must have ceased during the reign 
of his son, and those already in existence could hardly 
survive theological 2)rcjudicc for three hundred years, 
until the Hohenstaufen enij)erors j^rotected a new era 
of literature. 

From the few fragments of the language which have 
been xn^eservcal, I shall quote a jiart of the oath of Charles 
the Ihild, th(i grandson of, Charlemagne, in 842, very 
nearly five hundred years later *than the Gothic of Ulfi- 
las. You will notice that both the German and Scan- 
dinavian elements have become more marked, while 
tli6 English, or rather Anglo-Saxon character, has been 
diminished by separation : 

111 g()d(*s iiiinna ind in thos cliiistianos folchos ind iinsor bedliord 
frclialtnissi, fon tln'spmo dago frammordes, so fraiu sdiiiir got ^ewiezi 
iiidi nuilid furgibit, so baldih tesaii minim briiodbor soso man mit 
sinan biiK'dluT seal, in tliiu tliiiz or mig so sama duo, iiidi mit 
Lndboreii in nolibciniu thing ne gegaugu thd minan willon, imo sc 
scadon wordlion. 

4 

At this time there were several distinctly marked 
dialects, the chief of which, in Germany, were the High- 
German, which was again divided into Frankish and 
Suabian, and the Low-German, cr Saxon, from which 
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the rhffdentsrh of to-cla}iis desc^fuded. The separation 
of \kA1i the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandinavian branches 
had commenced ])eforc %ho tjnio of Cliarlemagne, and 
th('. remains of their earl}" literature are not generally 
included in that of Germany. The fragment of the 
l)oem of Beowulf, for instance, is given to our race by 
the German scholars, partly for philological reasons, 
and partly because it belongs to a different Sagoil'rcls, 
or legendary cycle. Had the heroic ballads of the sixth 
and seventli centuries been jneserved, we niiglit ])erhaps 
have been able to mark the exact j^oint from which each 
of the two great modern languages moved in difl\n*ent 
directions ; but we can only^ay that the earliest literary 
remains, which ai’e specially and distinctly German, date 
from after the sejiaration. 

The earliest of these is known as the 
Vie(V ' — the Song, or Lay of Hildebrand. Only a snfall 
part of it survives, and we owe its existence to a for- 
tunate chance. It appears that two monks of the 
monastery (ff Fulda, who had j^^^idiaps originally been 
soldiers, tilled up two or thr(*-o blank pages of a theo- 
logical manuscri])t by writing upon them wliat they 
remembered of a 2 )opular heroic .poem. The manu- 
scri])! is as old as the initldle of the ninth century, and 
tlie poem was probably composed between 750 and 800, 
or nearly at the same time as the oldest Scandinavian 
Edda. The fragmeiit is still preserved in the library at 
CasseL It is written in tlie Low"-G(nunan dialect, but 
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with Higli-German forms t)f constwiction, and is, there- 
fore, much more difficult to read than the Oath of Cliarl^is 
the 13ald. Tlie stoly has a remaAable resomhlance to 
that of Sohrah and Tlustum, told ])j the Persian poet 
Pirdusi in his SI nth Nameh,'^ and retold in admirable 
Eiiglish verse by Mattliew Arnold. Hildebrand, one of 
the warriors of Tlieodoric tlic Goth, has been thirty 
years absent Avith his master, among the Huns, and now 
returns Avith him to his oavii kingdom. Hildebrand had 
there left belli iid him a Avife and a young son. This 
son, by name Hadubrand, noAv a strong Avarrior, comes 
forth AAuth his men to meet the strangers, and chal- 
lenges his fathcii* to combat. • Hildebrand rc' cognizes 
his son, tells him liis story, find offers him his golden 
liracelets. But Hadubrand answers that his father is 
dead, that sea-faring men brought the neAvs of his 
death,* tliat he lielicA^es Hildebrand to lie a crafty Hun, 
and he Avill only accept the bracelets with the lance, 
sAvord against SAvord. Hildebrand finds it impossible 
to decline tlie defiance ; lances are cast, SAvords are 
draAvn, and the shiedos of both are hacked in pieces. 

» 

Here the fragment breaks off; but the Song of Hilde- 
brand, although not Avritten, seems to liaA^o lived orally 
among the people, and seATii hundred years later it 
Avas sung again by Ivaspar von der Boen. The end is 
that Hadubrand is overcome, but not slain, by his fa- 
ther, and both return together to the Avife and mother. 

The llildd)mml8lie.tV' is written in a rude alliterative 
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saga-measuro, — that origin aliform of verso from wliicli 
oTir rlivmed poetry is derivecl. This, in its turn, is un- 
doubtedly the later fnodification of some much older 
form. Tlie fact that classic poetry v^as read according 
to (piantity, and tlio saga-measuro according to accent, 
shows the cojuphdo iiidependeiicc of the early Gothic 
and German poetry of the influence of llie Grec'k and 
the Eonian. It is impossible to guess Avhen cither al- 
literation or I'hymc originated; both are probably as old 
as well-developed human language ; for children and 
savages always discover them and play with them. But 
the fact that alliteration appears ecpially in the ohh'st 
German, Anglo-Saxon ai&d Scandinavian, indicates tliat 
it must have been inherited b}^ cacli equally from tlie 
Gotliic ; and thus it is perhaps as old a. form of poetry 
as the Homeric liexaineter. The ancient rule rerpiired 
that the accent not only fell on tlie iinportant words, 
but hvo words in ihe first line, and (>ne in the sfE*ond, 
must commence with the same ](‘ttor. Tlie effi^ct is that 
of a lialf-rhyme at the commencement a,nd middle of a 
line, instead of a whole rhjme at the end. In fact, the 
early Norsemen and Germans called tliis measure tlie 
Sta^nriWj and tin three alliterative words Llcd^i^ilc 
(song-sticks), or bars, upon which the lines rested, vfey 
mucli as a melody is supported by bars, in music. 
Tliis is the derivation of our word slave, which we still 
use to designate the verse of a song. To make the ex- 
planation clearer, I will quote two stanzas in the saga- 
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measure, from Lowell’s foem of The Voyage to Viu- 

land ” : ’ 

“ was the Old^Vorld, 

Wearily war-ft‘iicud ; 

Out of its ashes. 

Strong as the morning, 

Springetli the new. 

Beauty of promise. 

Promise of Beauty, 

Saft. in the silence 
Sleep thou, till cometh 
Light to thy lids ! ’’ 


As we find the first written basis of tjie language in 
tlio Gothic Gospels of IJlfilas, so we find the first sur- 
viving relic of a native, autochthonous German litera- 
ture in the of Hildebraifd. ^Lct us now examine 

what is left of it. I will first solet't the jiassage where 
Hadubrand, the son, speaks to Hildebrand, the father : 


llnd*ihraht glmalialta 
lliltibiaiit.es sunn : 

Passage tun mi 

use re liiiti : 

alte anti fidte, 

deii or liina warun, 

dat Hiltihruut Juetti min fator ; 

ill heittu Iladuhrant. 

Forn her dftiir giweit, 

Iloh her Otaehres uid, 
hina initi Theotrihhe 
euti sinerd degnnd lilu. 

Her furhiet in lante 
luttila sitten 
prut in hure, 
barn unwahsan, 
arheolaosa.” 


So spake Hadubrand, 

Son of Hildebrand ; 

' Said unto mo 
Some of our peojdo, 

Shn‘vvd and old. 

Gone hence already. 

That Hildebrand w'as my fathcl 
calh‘d, — 

I am callcMl Hadubrand. 
Erewhile ho eastward went, 
Escaping from Odoaker, 
Thithi*r with Thc‘odoric 
And his many men of battle. 
Here le‘ left in the land, 

Lorn and lonely, 

Bride in bower. 

Bairn ungrown, 

Having no heritage.” 
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I tliink we cannot* lielp felling both the simplicity, 
ai\(l the natural dignity, of these lines. The language is 
the j^lainest possible ;* there is not here, nor anywhere 
in the jDoem, an ap2’)roac]i to metaphor ; the situation is 
so thorouglily epic, tliat it requires no poetical adorn- 
ment. After Hildebrand tlirows down his golden brace- 
lets, and Hadubraiid charges him with being a tricky 
old Hun, the latter says : 


‘ ‘ Dat sagt^tun mi 
seolidante • 
wostar ubar wontilsaeo, 
daf man wic furnam : 
Tut ist Hilti brant, 
Horibrantcs suno ! ” 


“ This said unto me 
Sea- faring men, 

From over Midland-sea, 
That battle took him : 
Pead is Hildebrand, 

Son of lleribrand I 


Notice, now, how the poem continues : 


Hiltibraht gimahalta, 
Ilcribrantes suno ; 

WeJa gisihu ih 
in dinem hrustim 
dat du babes heme 
herron guti'U, 

dat du nob hi desemo riche 
reccheo ni wurti,’^ 

Tlien he continues, in 
from its bareness : ^ 

Welaga nu, waltant got ! 

wewurt skiliit ! 
ih wallota sumard 
fmti wintru sehstic, 
dar man mih eo scerita 


Spake then Hildebrand, 

Son of lleribrand : 

“ Siin-ly see I 
From thine armor. 

Hast athom(‘ here 
King that is kindly, 

Wast not yet in liis ranks 
hanged as a war-man/' 

a strain all the more tragic 


" Well - a - day now, governing 
O-d ! 

Woe-worth shall happen 1 
Summers full sixty, 

And winters, I wander, 

Evei called with the crowd 
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in folc sceotantero, Of sliootors of spcar»; ; 

so man mir at bure a*nigeru Nor in mine own stronghold 

banun ni gifasta. % Delayed, as the dead. 

Nu seal mill suasaf Now shall the child of me 

chind suertu hauwan, Smite me with sword, 

bretdn mit siml billju Bite me Avith broad steel, 

eddo ih imo ti banin werdan.^* Or I be his slayer. 

There is notliiiig more nobly simple and natural in 
Homer than this last passage. Witlioiit the least eifort, 
by the commonest means, the poem here rises to the 
highest epic and tragic grandeur. * The last lines of 
tlie fragment, where the fight commences, are not less 
fine: 

Do hettiin s<» oerist 
askim scritan, * 
scarpen scurim, 
dat in dem scilthn stdnt. 

(Then let they first the ash stride forth, with a sharp storming, so 
that it stood in the shields.) 

Tbe passages I have given amount to about one 
third o{ what remains of the original poem. 

8 ome scliolars consider that the song of Hildebrand 
formed 2)art of the collection made by order of CliarJe- 
niagne. This is merely conjecture ; but it is very possi- 
ble that the lines I have quoted may have been recited 
at the court of that em2)eror. 

The n('xt work which has been preserved dates from 
near the middle of the ninth century. It is sometimes 
called the “ Old-Saxon Ilnrmonyy^ and sometimes 

^tlie an ancient form of the modern German 
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word Heilarul, tlie Saviour, There seem to be some 
grounds for the tradition tl^at it was written by a Saxon 
peasant, who was looked upon by the people as specially 
inspired for the purpose, during the reign of Ludwig 
the Pious, the son of Charlemagne. The object of the 
writer was undoubtedly to make tlie life and works of 
Christ, as related in the Gospels, known to the common 
people through the medium of their own language, and 
the alliterative poetic measure in which they had chanted 
to their own not yet forgotten deities. The })riests, 
therefore, must have taken ])ainB to substitute this 
Christian ])oem for the songs find ballads of the heroes, 
fxs a means of securing, the* faith of those tribes who, 
like the Saxons, had been converted by force. The 
poem is a remodelling of the Gospel narrative, rather 
than a translation ; in stylo, manner and langnago it 
has an original character, and the figures of Christ* and 
His disciples receive a new and warm and ii]ipiei:i,sivo 
life in its lines. Vilmar even goes so far as to say: 
“It is by far the most excellent, complete and lofty 
work which the Christian poetry of all races and all 
times has produced. Apart from its religious sub- 
stance, it is one of the# noblest poems ever created by 
the imaginative human mind, and in some j)assages and 
descriptions may be placed beside the strains of Homer. 
It is the only really Christian epic.” Without accept- 
ing such an extravagant estimate, I am at least quite 
ready to admit that it contains a purer and more at- 
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tractive poetic element than the Messiah ’* of Klop- 
stock, or the religious poetry of the English language. 

c 

It is often noticed, by readers as well as critics, that 
what is called religious poetry rarely possesses any 
striking literary value ; and the same may be said of 
political poetry. There is here, I think, simply a con- 
fusion of terms. If ive substitute the adjectives c?oc- 
trinal pa rtisan for “religious” and “political,” the 
cause of the failure is evident. Literature lives and 
flourishes in tlie freest atmosphere of spiritual and 
political aspiration, but it begins to perish when the 
attempt is made to narrowly define and limit and cir- 
cumscribe tliose passions of the human soul. The old 
Saxon llrUamr' only tells the story of Christ’s life. 
Its Avritor knew the people he was addressing, and he 
chose the simplest way to reach their imagination and 
emofions. The Hebrew^ air which seems to blow from 
thc^Old Testament over the New, is not felt in his 
poem : the characters and situations, no less than the 
s})eech, are Saxon, AVe might almost fancy that Christ 
is the beautiful god of the Scandinavians, the white 
Balder, in a more pcrf(K*t form. I shall quote a passage 
wdiere the disciples questioned him concerning the last 
day, the end of the world : you will notice that it is a 
paraphrase of the 24th chapter of Matthew ; 

Tho g(‘iiguii imo is iungaron to. Then went Ilis disciples Him 

unto, 

And questioned Him secretly : 


frugodon ina so stiilo : 
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*IJus lan^o seal stan den ' noli,” 
qiiandun sie, 

‘ tliius wirold an wunniun, : 
or than that ghvand knnie, 
that the lasto dag 
liohtos skine 
thurh wolkanskion ? 
eftho hv.'ui is eft thin wan ku- 
nian 

an theniie middllgard, 
nifinkunni 
te adomieniK' 
dodun endi quikun? 

Fio min, the godf), 
us is thes firwit inikil 
waldandoo Krist, 
hvan that giwerdon sculi !” 

The im andvvordi • 

alo Waldo Krist * 

godlic fargaf, 
them gumun selbo. 

"That habad so bidernid,” quad 
he, 

‘ hiinilrikies fader, 
waldand thesaro weroldcs, 
so that witeii ni mag 
enig mannlsc barn, 
hvan thill marie tid 
giwirdid an these ru weroldi. 

Ke il ok te waran ni kunnun 
godes engilos, 
thi(‘ for imo geginwarde 
siiiilun sindun. • 

Sie it ok gisoggian ni miigun 
te waran mid iro wordun, 

hvan that giwerden sculi, 
that he wilUe an thesau middil- 
gard, 

mahtig drohtin, 


“IIow long shall stand yet,” 
quoth they, 

' This world so winsome. 

Ere then the end come. 

And the last day’s light 
Shine through the closing 
Clouds of the firmament? 
Wht'ii meanest tfhou to come 

To this middle mansion, 

Unto mankind. 

To jndg(‘ and doom 
Th(‘ quick and dead? 

Lord mine, the loving, 

I)<‘e]) our d(‘sire is. 

All -governing Christ, 

To know when it comoth ! ” 
Answer(‘d them thereupon 
All-gc>vei'iiing Christ, 

Godlike gave to them, 

Even themselves, the men. 

‘ So hath He hidden it,” quoth 

ln‘, 

‘Hc’aven’s high Father, 

Ruling the earth-realm, 

So that know it may none * 

Of the ehildnm of men 
When that wonderful day 
Dawns on the world. 

Nor also verily know it 
God’s very angels, 

Who priftent before Him 
P(‘fpetm ’’v wait. 

Neither dan^ they declare it, 
With truth of willing word- 
speech, 

When it shall come, 

That He, in this middle man- 
sion. 

Living Lord, 
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firino fandon. 

Fader W(*t it eno, 
lielag fan himilo ; 
elcur is il biholen allun, 
quiknn eridi dodun, 
livan il kumi werdad. 

Ik mag- in thoh gitellien, 
livilic ei* te<^n liivoraii 
giw(‘rdad wunderlie, 
er lu‘ an these Averold kumo 
an tlieniu mareoii daga. 

Tliat wirdid er an the no manon 
skin, 

jac an them snnnun so same : 
gisverkad sin bethiu, 

mit fiiiistre werdad bifangan ; 

fallad sterron, 
hvH hebeiitungal, 

<*iidl brisid erde, 
b'.vod thins brede werold. 

W'^did sulikaro bokno filu : 
grimmid the groto seo, 
wirkid thie g(‘])encs strom 
egison mit is udhinn 
erdbuaiidiun. 
than t]iorn)t thin thiod 
tliurh that gethring mikil, 
folc Ihurli lh<‘a forbta : 
than nis frldu hvergin ; 
ac wirdid wig so maneg 
obar these w^erold alia 
In ‘till afhaben ; 
endi lieri h'did 
kuniii obar odar. ” 


Sin shall sentence. ^ 

Know(*lh it the Father only, 
Koly One from heavi'n ; 

Else is it darkimed from all. 
Both the quick and tln^ dead. 

Yet will I truly tell you. 

Signs to be seen before! land. 
Wondrous to witness, 

Or ever lie weighs the world 
On the famous day of doom. 
The moon shall makt‘ it mani- 
fest, 

Yea, and the snn the same : 
Clearness of them shall be 
cloud(‘d 

Deeply, and drenched in dark- 
ness : 

FaTl shall the star-fires. 

White tongues of heaven. 
Earth wofully tremble, 

The wide world shiviT. 

Many shall be such marvels : 
Grimly shall the great sea 
Roar with his waves in T/rath, 
And the d(‘(‘p become a dread 
To the Eaith-d Wellers. 

Pine then shall the peojile, 
Torn by the tribulation, 
Multitudes fall in their fear: 
For peace shall perish, 

And wars so murderous, 

Mliny and mighty, 

Waste the world.” 


I woiiM especially call attention, in this passage, to 
the greater brevity and strength of expression, the sim- 
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plei\ construction of tlie language, as compared with 
modern German. Gerviiius, however, very correctly re- 
marks that the external form of a language is no sure 
indication of the genius of the people Avho speak it : we 
must measure the importance of the thoughts expressed. 
The greatest richness, power and flexibilitj^ avail but 
little, if the race is intellectually impoverished, or if its 
intellectual growth is forcibly suppressed. While we 
admire this wonderful work of a Saxon peasant — the 
literary brother of Ca?dmon, our earliest Anglo-Saxon 
singer, after Beovuilf — we must remember that his sub- 
ject, alone, has saved his poem. Had he written of Theo- 
doric or Siegfried, he would have been frowuicd upon, if 
not silenced, by the emperor and the clergy. Indeed, the 
success of the “ Heliaud ” led to the production of a rival 
poem, by Otfried, a Benedictine monk, who possessed 
the learning of the monasteries of Fulda and St. Gall, 
and made the classic authors his models, althoughjie 
wrote in German. In the dearth of literary remains 
from that age, his work is interesting and valuable. It 
shows the accomplished scholar, as the Ildunul ” shows 
the unlettered, but genuine poet. Otfried’s poem is 
written in High-Germi^n, and in regulnr, rhymed stan- 
zas, so that it marks the transition from the ancient to 
the modern form of poetry. Rhyme already existed, and 
it is also nearly certain that the songs of the people 
were occasionally divided into verses of equal length, 
so that Otfried is entitled to no merit for the mere form 
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of liis work. He manifests both skill and scliolaraliip, 
but lie is cold, mechanical ai^l studied. I find that 
liis lines, although nearer German, are more difficult to 
read than those of the “ lldiaiuV^ I will quote the cor- 
responding passage, where the disciples question Christ 
concerning the end of the world, to show +he difference 
between the two. Otfried’s poem was finished in the 
year 8G8, about thirty years after the other. 


El* saz ski tliciuo gaiige 
in tluniio oliberge ; 
frag(*tun sj<^ nan suntar — 
sic was es filu wuntar : 

Sag(‘ uns, mcistar, tlianne 
Avio tliiu zit gi gauge, 

zeichan wio tliu qucinan scalt, 

ioli^wio thin worolt ouli zigat?” 

‘'Goumet,” quad or, “tlicro 
* (la to, 

ioh wcsc't glawe, tlirato, 
tliaz in ni daron in fara 
tiiic inanagon lugiuara. 

“ yrwi'lisit iamarli('liaz thing 
uhar thosan wclrolt ring, 
in hungiuv int in siihti 
in wcncgiTU fluhti ! 


After this walk, He set 
Himself orf Olivet ; 

Him closely did they question, 
Great marvel then possessed 
them. 

“Declare us. Master, now, 
AVfien comes the time, and 
how. 

What signs shalt thou, ere 
coming, send. 

And how the world shall find 
its end ? ’’ 

“These things consider,” said 
He; 

‘ Be prudent, wise, and ready 
And ’gainst the danger ’ware ye 
Of liars that would ensnare ye. 
“ Great misery shall be hurled 
Over all the ring of the world, 
In plague and hunger breaking, 
In*flying and forsaking 1” 


Here I omit several stanzas, where the versions do 
not agree, and give three more which nearly corresj)ond 
in language witli the “ Hdiand ’ 


' ‘ Duit milno ioh thin sunna 
mit finstere unwuuna. 


“ The sun and moon shall frown 
In woe of darkness down, 
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ioli fall(‘nt oiih thie sterron 
in ("‘rda filu ft'rron. 

‘ SilijWciriut tlmmifi tliurali^liia 
qufst 

al thaz liiar in i-rdu ist, 
tliuruh tliio solbuin grunni 
al tliiz wurolt kunni. 

“ So selient so mit githulngo 
qurman tliara zi thingo 
fou wolkonon liorasuu 

then selbon luennisgen sun ! "" 


And fall shall every star 
On earth, both near and far. 

"" Behold this trouble do(‘p 

Shall make all earth to weep ; 
For these same troubles sent, 
All sons of men lamtmt. 

They with amaz(^ unending. 
To judgment tlnm descending 
Shall see, through the cloudy 
span. 

The self-same Son of Man ! ” 


This will suffice to show the difiference in dialect and 
character between the two poems. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that both the Saxon peasant and the monk 
Otfried, in their rivaj Gospel Harmonies, studious!}" 
avoid every reference to Jewish history or customs : 
they even omit the name of Jerusalem. We have no 
means of ascertaining the relative popularity of the two 
poems ; but this must have partly depended on the dia- 
lect in which they were written. Toward the end of Jbhe 
ninth century, short hymns and religious poems of a 
narrative character became frequent. Only four or 
five, which are rather doggrel than poetry, have come 
down to us. 

One more relic of thf earliest German literature, and 
only one, remains to be mentioned. This is the ^'Lnd- 
ungslied,'' which celebrates the victory of Ludwig III. 
over the Normans, at Saulcourt, in the year 881. It 
was written by Hucbald, a learned monk, soon after the 
battle, and the original manuscript, in Hucbald’s own 
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hand, is still in existence. It* was discovered at^ Va- 
lenciennes in France. There are two peculiarities 
about this song it is the *first secular work in German, 
by a clerical author *, and, secondly, it is not a Licd^ or 
song wherein the chief interest belongs to the words, 
the musical accompaniment being of secondary import- 
ance, but a Lvivh, or song written especially for music, 
wherein the melody partly determines beforehand what 
words shall be used. Thus it resembles the text of an 
opera melody, as contrasted with the Ijicder, or with the 
songs of Burns. In such airs as ca.sta div((, or suoni la 
fromha, the words are simply a carpet tlirown down, 
over which the music walks ^riujnpliant ; but when the 
true Volhdied, or song of the people, appears, the melody 
comes to it, and lives with it as a loving and faithful 
liandmaid. 

T!lie language of the *‘HiJdd)7yjndsKed'' and the ‘^Lud- 
shows the contrast between the natural poetic 
speech, and that which s})rings only from culture. The 
former is as simple as the speech of a child ; the char- 
acters are placed bedore us without explanation, we 
hear them sjjeak and see them act, and the story is 
told ; but the monk -Hucbald’s, song of victory begins 
with a description of Ludwig as a servant of God, and 
especially recommended to His favor. Trial and proba- 
tion are sent to him ; malice, falsehood, and treachery 
surround him. Then, when the trouble of his people 
from the invasion of the Normans becomes great, God 
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spea^ks to him in person, commissioning him to promise 
l-'el]) and comfort, and assuring him of victory in ad- 
vance. The honest old monk does not see that Lu(h\'ig 
ceases to bo heroic in proportion as he becomes samdi- 
fied : any general will lead his troops into battle v hen 
he foreknows his own success. 

I will quote only the description of the battle, of 
which we have but twenty lines, part of the manuscript 
being lost. This is the most spirited and picturesque 


portion of the poem : 

Tlio naiii lu*r skild iudi spor, 

ellianliclio reit lifT, 
wold or war (‘rralichdn 
siiia wiclarsaliclion. 

Tlid iii was iz buro lang, 
fand her tliia Northman ; 

Godo lob sagoda ; 

her sihit, tlu‘.s lior gereda. 

Ther knuiiig roit kuoiio, 
sang lioth frond, 
joli a] Id saman snngiin : 

' Kyrrio loi.son ! ” 

Sang was gisiingan, 
wig was bigunnan ; 
blnot sk(‘in in wangdn, 
spilddun ther Vrankdn, 

Tliar valit tbogend golih/ 
nichein so so Illudgwig ; 
snel indi kuoni, 

thoz was imo gekvinni. 

Suman thuruh skluog her, 
suman thuruh stah her ; 


Tlion took ho spear and 
shield, 

Mightily rod(* to ihe field ; 
Ready lie was, and merry, 

To test his adviM'sary. 

Little time went round 
Ere he the Normans found : 

“ God be praised I ” he punted : 
lie saw wliat he wanted 
The king rode kniglitly : 
lie sang a song lifrhtlv, 

And all sang togetluir : 

Kyrie cU is<m ! ” 

Ceased the song’s delighting. 
Begun was the lighting : 

Blood in ciieeks shone deal ly, 
Fought the Flanks so chei^rly. 

Ludwig, li(‘ro-like. 

Struck as none could strike, 
With speed, and force, and 
spirit : 

Such did he inherit. 

One he battcTed dead, 
Another stab be ‘d and sped. 
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Here tlie description breaks off suddenly, and thg re- 
mainder of the manuscript is a ^thanksgiving of Ludwig 
and his Franks after the battle. 

This earliest 2)eriod of German literature, commencing 
with the first traces of the written language, covers a 
sjiace of about eight hundred years. The scholars are 
agreed^n fixing, as the j^eriod of its termination, the 
accession of the Hohenstaufeiis to the German imperial 
throne, in 1138. But from tlie production of the 
wujHlieiV' to this latter date, two centuries and a half 
intervene. It is surprising that all the records which 
remain to us from that long period possess scarcely any 
literary importance. An appareiit desert sej^arates the 
old from the mediieval realm. Yet the whole country, 
during this time — especially under the reign of the 
Ottos — was growing in industry, in civil order, in 
wealth, security and intelligence. Wo shall find, in- 
dec^l, if we carefully study history, that there was a 
literature, but of an imitative, artificial character, wTit- 
ten in Latin, and not in German. Otto I., who began to 
reign in 936, added Italy again to the Empire, after a 
separation of nearly a hundred years, and the power of 
the Church began to increase. 5e studied the classics, 
]iis son, Otto II., married a Grecian princess, with 
whom Byzantine art and architecture came to Germany, 
and Otto III. spoke Greek almost as well as German. 
Besides, Arianism had been suppressed, the last ves- 
tiges of the old Teutonic faith had disa])peared, and the 
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priests, released from' tlie labor of conversion, could 
devote much of their time to other than theohjnical 

T ” 

studies. Europe was covered with stately and wealthy 
monasteries, and some of them — as St. Gaul, Fulda, 
Corvey, and Hildesheim — became famous seats of 
learning. In addition to the legends of saints, and the 
chronicles of the Church, which were now w’Htten in 
great numbers, the picturesque episodes of early Ger- 
man history were taken uj), and made the subject of 
Latin epics, some of which still exist, eitlier complete 
or in fragments. I do not consider, however, that these 
works pro])crly belong to German literature ; their in- 
terest is simply historical. 

It is reasonable to suppose, nevertheless, that the taste 
of the i)eople for those earlier stores of jioetry from 
which tlie “ Xichdioujindial ” and '‘llcijuard Htv Xo.r ” u ere 
afterwards created, was not suppressed, although ^heir 
continued produ(dion was discouraged in every ^jay. 
But, during these two hundred and fifty years, tlie peo- 
ple Avere passing through that change of habits and 
relations to one another which followed their change 
of faith. It was a period of ferment and transition, but 
of a material rather than an intellectual character, until 
the close of the eleventh century when the Crusadiss 
commenced. The native German cle’uent of poetry lay 
dormant, but it was not dead. Yilrnar very justly says : 
“Even as the strength and activity of the soul is not 
extinguished in sleep, so wc dare not affirm this of the 
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German people during the aliAost dumb and barren 
tenth, eleventh, and first half of the twelfth, centuries. 
As in dreams were preserved, as in the faltering, half- 
conscious speech of dreams were sung, the old heroic 
ballads of Siegfried and Theodoric, of Chrimhild and 
Hagen, of Walther and Attila.” 

I ha\V given no specimens of the prose literature of 
Germany during the eight centuries which I have briefly 
reviewed, for the simple reason that there is none. 
Nearly all chronicles or documents yrere written in 
Latin, and the German author, of course, preferred to 
use a language which his fellow-authors throughout 
Europe could read without* tra^nslation. Besides, in 
the civilization of the races, poetry is the first form of 
literature, as sculpture is the first form of art. Men 
demand in the beginning, not ideas nor illusive copies of 
realities, but a shap(% palpable to the eye or the ear, and 
thus the most perfect art is the earliest born. Indeed, 
we might say, that the primitive poetry of Germai^^, 
with its rude, short, strong lines, falling like the l)lows 
of a hammeu-, and dinting the memory with their allite- 
rative words, helped to make the popular mind ductile, 
and softer for the reoe])tion of ideas. The literature of 
Greece, France, Scandinavia and England was equally 
built on a basis of poetry. 

As I said in the commencement, it is difficult to de- 
scribe the intellectual growth of a race during those 
remote ages, without the illustration of its history. 
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Yef> we ]iavo the relationship of blood and character to 
assist us, and I rely goniewhat on tlioso intellectual 
instincts which have come down to us from the Goths 
and Saxons, to fill up some of my own omissions. To nnj, 
the lines of the and ^'HihlehriDulsUar ' — even 

the Gothic words of Ulfilas — have something familiar 
and home-like about them. Without making any spe- 
cial studj^ of the language, the meaning gradually comes 
of itself, like something which has been once learned 
and then forgotten. In the age of the Minnesingers 
and the courtly epics, to wliicli we now turii, we shall 
find fancy and feeling and elegant versification, but 
nothing more artlessl^y simple, more vigorous or noble, 
than the songs of the earliest days. 
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In spite of Buckle find the other writers of his school, 
•ill the phenoineufi of human civilizfition cannot yet bo 
so arranged and classified that we are al^lc to find their 
inevitfible causes. Wcidth may follow commerce, in- 
dustry and order may follow peace and just government ; 
but the literature and the art of a people arise through a 
combination of influences, which wo cannot always trace 
to their sources. But we may at least discover the cir- 
cumstances and conditions which encourage or depress 
their growth. When a period of creative activity has 
commenced, we can then jiartly account for its character. 
In other words, no one can exjdain how that mysterious 
quality which we call genius is jdanted in the spirit of 
man ; but, after It h;is been so phinicd, and begins to 
select the material for its work, its operation is modi- 
fied according to general intellectual laws, the efl'ect of 
which upon it miiy be studied. 

There are -three circumstances in the history of Ger- 
many, which did not produce the famous company of 
fiuthors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
wliich greatly favored their productiveness, and wonder- 
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fully lielpccl the literary clcvelopmout of the entire Ger- 
man people. These cjrcumstances are in chronological 
order — first, the Crusades ; secx)nd, the accession of the 
Hohenstaufeiis to the imperial throne ; and third, the 
rise of Provencal literature, the first native growth from 
any of the Eomanic languages. These were contempo- 
rary events ; for, although the first crusaders captured 
Jerusalem in 1099, the Emperor Conrad III., the first 
Hohenstaufen, was crowned in 1138, and took part in 
tlie second crusade in 1147. After tlie recapture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, Barbarossa led the third 
crusade in 1189 — the same in which Philip Augustus of 
France and Eichard^xthe Lion-heart were commanders. 
Finally, Frederick IT,, the Hohenstaufen, and the great- 
est German emperor since Charlemagne, undertook the 
fifth crusade in 1228. The Hohenstaufen line ceased 
with the death of Conrad H. in 1254. 

Now, if we turn to Provencal history, wo shall ‘find 
that the poetry of the Troubadours was developed 
from the rude popular song and ballad into that ele- 
gance and melodious form which made it tlie courtly 
minstrelsy of France and Italy, betw^een the years 1090 
and 1140, and that ks period of achievement lasted 
until the year 1250, so that the golden era of Provenc^al 
literature exactly corresponded with the reign of the 
Hohenstaufen line. Eudel, whose romantic love for the 
Princess of Tripoli has inspired so many later ballads, 
Was a contemporary of Diethmar von Aist, one of the 
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first Minnesingers; and Bertrand de Born, in wUose 
lines we hear the blast of tlic^ trumpet and the clash 
of swords, was a contemporary of Walther von dor Vo- 
gelweidc, who sang of birds and the blossoms of jMay. 
Some of the German scholars deny that the trouba- 
dours contributed toward the revival of ])ootry by the 
Minnesingers, for the reason that tlie former sang of 
battles and heroic deeds, while the latter sang of love 
and sorrow and the influence of Nature. This distinc- 
tion is correctly drawn : the Minnesingers -were not 
imitators, but nevertheless they did owe their immediate 
]3opularity in Germany, and the encouragement accorded 
to them by tlie ruling princes, tojthe fashion wliich was 
first set \>y the Courts of Aix, Toulouse and Arragon. 
In fact, William, Count of Poitiers, was one of the earli- 
est troubadours, and three kings of Arragon are named 
in the list of minstrels. Then, as in Schiller’s poem, 
“The Might of Song,” the j^oet sat beside the monarch, 
if he did not hai^pen to be a monarch himself. 

Turning to the history of the house of Hohenstaufen, 
we find that although six emperors of that house 
reigned from 1138 to 12/54, a period of one hundred 
and sixteen years, the* character , and importanqf of the 
Hohenstaufen rule is due to two men, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, who reigned thirty-eight years, and his grand- 
son, Frederick II., who reigned thirty-six years. Both 
of them were men of culture and refined literary taste, 
and Frederick II. himself wrote poems in the Arabic 
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anc\ Provencal language^. Evc^^ii tlio bo}" Conradin, the 

last of the line, who was executed hy Charles of Anjou 

! 

in 1268, left two German j^oems behind him. Both 
Barbarossa and Frederick IL distinguislicd themselves 
by a bold and determined resistance to the growing 
power of the Popes. They were both called “ heretics ” 
by the clei’gy; Frederick H. was excommunicated, his 
sudden death was attributed to poison, and it was the 
influence of Borne which exterminated his race within 
twenty j-ears after his death ; yet, during the century 
of the Hohenstaufens, Germany was comparatively free 
from the nightmare of priestly rule. Barbarossa be- 
came the symbol of ^ natfonal sentiment Jind national 
unitj" among the people : Frederick IL laid the founda- 
tion for that middle class, between the nobles and the 
peasants, which is the present strength of every nation 
of Europe ; and he began unconsciously to })repare 
the way for Luther, three hundred jxars l)cfQro Jhe 
Beformer’s birth. They were great politi(*al architects, 
■who builded broader and stronger than they knew. 
From the Bhoiie to Mount Tabor and the Sea of Gali- 
lee, from the Baltic to the gardens of Sicily, their 
lives \^rc battles and marches ;• they sat on portable 
thrones, and their palaces were tents. 

Although Europe })aid five million liv^s fur a ninety 
years* occupation of Jerusalem, and a two hundred 
years’ possession of the coast of Palestine, her real 
■ gain was worth the sacrifice. The nations drew new 
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virtues and new graces of character from the Crusades. 
Their j:)eo2Dle came out of seclu^sion into a grand con- 
tinental society ; all minor interests were lost in the 
tAvo great inspirations — war and religion ; narrow preju- 
dices wore swc 23 t aAvay, ignorance corrected, knowl- 
edge exchanged, and Christian courtesy began to take 
the place of barbaric manners. When, in some Phry- 
gian forest, or some valley of Taurus or Lebanon, the 
ProA'encal sat beside the Saxon, the Norman beside the 
Suabian, and the lively strains of the 'jongleur alter- 
nated with some grave old Teutonic ballad in the saga- 
measure, there was already that stimulus of emulation 
which is the first condition of literary growth. The 
three influences A>diich I have mentioned w^ere blended 
together in their operation on the German people — 
the cducatiiAu of tlie Crusades, the courtly fashion of 
song, wdth the elegant Provencal models, and finally 
tlie kitclligence and taste of the rulers, combined with 
their defiance of the authority of Rome. 

In regard to this latter 2>oint, I must add a w^ord of 
exx^lanation. I should not venture to say that the 
intellectual development of an individual or a race is 
very seriously affected by the clMiracter of his or its 
religious faith. Barbatossa, Frederick II., Walther 
von der Vogelvveide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, were 
Catlioli(‘-s, as were Dante and Tasso. But I do assert, 
with the 2)ositiveness of profoundest belief, that no 
other agency in the history of man has so injuriously 
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iniorferecl with liis growth in knowleclgo as the ec- 
clesiastical power of cany faith whicdi sot^ks to bring 
under its exclusive control and government all forms 
of intellectual growth. In this country, wliero wo have 
never had, and never can have, a union of Cliurdi and 
State, it is difficult for us to understand the spiritual 
tyr inny which any form of religious l)elief will always 
assume when it has the power. The Chur(Ji of Koine, 
in the Middle Ages, w\as despotic, because all civilized 
Christendom t)elonged to it ; but any earlier or later 
variety of faith would, under the same circumstances, 
have assumed the same character. Tolerance is ahvays 
an acquired, not a nfitural virtue. In the developiheiit 
of German Literature, the religious element every now 
and then asserts itself, and must be mentioned. I 
wish, therefore, to treat it simjdy as an inevitable fact, 
W'ithoiit prejudice or partisan view^s. 

For tw^o hundred and fifty years, as we have Seen, 
the creative spirit of literature in Germany had been 
sunk in a sleep like death ; but it no^v began to re- 
vive. It meets us, at the start, in a new cdiaracter, 
and is the expression of a new' spirit. The stages of 
transition betw'een tlA'i HildchrandHlied the '"HtJdnid,'' 
the rhymed couplets of Otfric^ and Hucbald and the 
smooth, elaborate stanzas of the Miiuic singers, have 
been lost. Tlie new race of minstrels began by bor- 
rowing form and melody from the troubadours; but 
this was all they borrowed. They belonged to an im- 
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prcssiblc, emotional race, in whom the elements of song 
always existed, and in wliom tlie*joy of expressing and 
communicating fancy and feeling to others was always 
strong. Their language had so changed in the mean- 
time that it is now called the Medheval HigIi-Go]‘man 
hy scholars, to distinguish it from the Old High-Ger- 
man of Charlemagne’s time. The first attempts at 
lyrical poetry, in the tAvclfth century, show the stiff 
joints of a speech which is not accustomed to trip in 
musical measures ; hut it very soon became flexible and 
warm, and learned to follow the moods of its masters. 

The age that now commences was especially one of 
ejiic poetry, and cpiite as remarkable in this respect as 
was tlie ago of Elizabeth for English dramatic poetry. 
The Minnesingers did not jirecode the epic poets, but 
were contemporaneous with them, and both of the titles 
may be applied with equal justice to several famous 
authors. I take the lighter strains first, because they 
s])ring more directly fiom the character of the ago, and 
are a part of th.at minstrelsy which you will meet in 
English history, in the persons of Taillefer and Blondel 
and iliehard of the Lion-Heart. In fact, the song of 
love or sorrow was as common throughout Europe as the 
red-cross on the left shoulder of the Crusader. These 
songs wore remembered and sung by thousands who 
were unable to hear or recite the epic poems, and thus 
the people w'ere taught to enjoy l)rief lyrics of action or 
feeling. The lyrical poetry of every modern language 
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grew from this basis, and our chief wonder, in contrast- 
ing the lays of the troubadours with those of this day, 
must be that the improvement, so far as concerns the 
graces of rhythmical form, has been so slight between 
that time and this. 

We have the names and many of the poems of a large 
number of the Minnesingers — quite as many, indeed, as 
is necessary ; but our knowledge of the authors is gene- 
rally defective, and an exact chronological arrangement 
of them cannot be made. One of the earliest is Dieth- 
mar von Aist, and I quote his little song of tlie “ Falcon,” 
because its subject is simj)le and unaffected, wliile tJie 
language shows that rhyme is still an unaccustomed 
restraint. 


Ez Ktuont ein vrouwe aleine 
uiit warte ubor heide, 
unt warte ihr liebes, 
so gesach sic valken vlie^en. 

‘ So wol dir, valke, daz du bist ! 
Du vliii^est, swar dir lieb ist ; 
du erkiusest dir in dem walde 
einen bourn, dor dir gevalle. 
Also ban onch ill getan : 
ib erkds mir selben einen man 
den erweblten in ini u ou^en ; 
daz nident sebdne vroiiwen, 

O we, wan lant si mir min liep? 

jo engerte icb ir dekeines trCites 
niet 

So wol dir, sumerwunne ! 

Daz gevogel sane ist gesunde, 
also ist der linden ir loup. 


There stood alone a lady 
And wait(‘d on tlie ino»rIand, 
And waited for her lover. 

And saw the falcon Hying. 

' All, happy falcon that thou art I 
Thou fliest where thou ])leas(*st; 
Thou choosest from the forest 
The tree which best thou lovest. 
And thus have I done also : 

I chose a man to bf^ mine own, 
lii mine eyes the one elected. 
And envied am by fairest dames. 
Alas, why will they not leave 
my love ? 

For none of theirs I ever han- 
kered.” 

Fair art thou, joy of summer ! 
The song of birds is wholesome 
As are its leaves unto the linden. 
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I must pass over many names — ^i?riedrich von Hauscm, 
tlie brave kniglit who fell in Asi^ Minor, Heinrich von 


Velcleck, Hartmann von Aue, 
— only pausing to quote this 
Morungen : 

Ez ist site der nalitegal, 

swan si ir liei volcndet, so gc- 
swiget sie ; 

Dur diiz volge ab icli der swal, 
din duicli liebe, nocli durch leide 
ir singen nio vcrlie. 


and other noble minstrels 
one verse of Heinrich von 

’Tis the way ot the nightin- 
gale, 

That when her song is finished 
she sings no more ; ' 

But the swallow as mate I hail. 
Who neither •for love nor woe, 
ceases her strain ^ ponr. 


Heimar the Old is another wdio tem 2 )ts me with the 
increasing sweetness of his lines ; 43ut I must also j^ass 
him by to reach the fairest and most attractive name 
among the Minnesingers — Walther von der Vogelweide. 
Where or when he was born, we do not know : his youth 
was sjient in Austria, at the court of Duke Fi’ederick. 
At tiie close of the twelfth century we find him with 
Philip of Hohenstaufen, then with Otto of Wittelsbach, 
defying Po 2 )e Innocent HI. in bold verses, when the 
Po 2 )e excommunicated the Emj^eror ; and, finally, fol- 
lowing Frederick 11. to Palestine, scourging priests and 
monks with his satire, openly scoffing at the claims of 
the Paj)al jiower, and, as a writer of his time charges, 
“ turning thousands from their duty to Home.” He was 
ennobled by Frederick II. and presented with an estate 
near Wurzburg. He was buried in the cathedral of that 
city, leaving a sum of money to the mouasterj" to buy corn 
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fQi* the birds which Ti^ere fed out- of four hollow spaces 
cut in the toi3-slab of his tombstone. His will was car- 
ried out for several liundreid years, and the tombstone, 
witli the liollows for tlie Vogelweide, still exists. 

In his youth, Walthor von der Vogel weide was j^oor. 
He began life as a jonglein^ a traveling minstrel, riding 
from castle to castle, and singing his songs to lords and 
ladies, to the accompaniment of his violin. Even after 
he reached the life of courts and became the minstrel 
of emperors, his circumstances do not seem to have im- 
proved-# Some touching verses still exist, wherein he 
begs Frederick II. to grant him a home which he may 
call his own. “Havp ])ity,” he says, ‘‘that I am left so 
poor, with all my rich art. If I could once warm my- 
self at my own hearth, how would I then sing of the 
birds and of flowers and of love ! ” He adds that he is 
tired of the title of “ guest” — if he can only be “liost,” 
instead of “guest,” he Avill ask no more. It is plcijsant 
to know that Frederick was moved by this appeal, and 
gave the weary old poet a home. 

In Walther’s songs, we find the nature of the born 
poet enforcing its own expression. The imperfect (Jer- 
man of his day becomes fluent and musical in his verses; 
but the truer test of his quality is that we soon cease to 
think of the language, quaint and strange as it appears, 
and are brought face to face, and heart to heart, witli 
the minstrel himself. More than any other poet of the 
Middle Ages, he seems to us modern in feeling and in 
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style. He was one of tlie very first, not merely to de- 
scribe Nature and rural life, but to express a sweet and 
artless deliglit in her manifolcl aspects. After him, 
C'hauccr, then Shakespeare, with a long interval between, 
Cowper and Wordsworth, and, among us, Longfellow, 
Bryant and Wliittier, have chanted the beauty of the 
external world ; but, with all their higher graces of art, 
none of thorn can so immediately set us in the midst of 
May- time, blossoms and bird-songs, by a simple, child- 
like line, as Walther von dcr Vogelweidg. 

Here is a little song of his, called (the 

Bliss of May) : 


Mug(‘t ir scliouwen, waz deni 
iiK’icn 

wurulers ist bescliert ? 

Selit an, ])fafTen, selit an, Icien, 

wie daz allcz vert ! 

Grdz ist sin go wait ; 
ino woiz, ol) or zonbor kiinno ; 

Rwai- er vert iiiit siu(*r wiinno, 

dan is nienion alt. 

Wol dir, meio, wio du sclieidcst 
alloz ano liaz ! 

Wi(; wol dll die bon me kl oldest 
U'.d die lieide baz ^ 

L>iu bat viirwe me. 

“ Du bi^tkiirzor, icli bin langer 1” 
also stritontb lif dmu anger 


Would you see how May to 
May-men 

Bringeth marvels new ; 
Priests, behold I — behold it lay- 
men, 

What his might can do ! 
lie is uncontrolled : 

I know not if magic is it ; 
When his joys the world re- 
visit. 

Then is no one old. 

Ilappy May, thy spell divideth 
All, but not ill hate I 
Every tree in Jcafagi* liideth, 
Nor tlio moorlands wait. 
Colors fall in showers : 

“ I am long and thou art short,’* 
Thus in fields they strive and 
sport, 

Clover, grass and flowers. 


bluomeii undo kle. 
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looter mund, wie dO. dicli ^swa- 
chest 1 

La din laclien sin ! % 

Sham dich, daz dd mich an la- 
chest 

nach dem schadon min. 

1st daz wol getan ? 

Owe so verlorner stunde I 

Sol von minneclichem niunde 

solch unminne ergan. ? 


Rosy mouth, why thus degrade 
thee, 

Let thy laughter he I 

Shame of scorn shall not evade 
thee, 

After wounding me. 

Doest thou kindly so ? 

Ah, lost hours that we are prov- 

When from lips that seem so 
loving 

Such unlove should flow ! 


Altliougli tills song lias tlio character of a Leich, in 
suggesting music, the language is nowhere bent to 
adapt itself to the rhythm. Form and substance melo- 
diously embrace each other : the stanza shows that the 
author has carefully studied rhythmical effect, yet liis 
feeling fills it so evenly that the measure seems as un- 
studied as the song of a bird. The alliteration of the 
saga is also retained, but so skillfully, so delicately sub- 
ordinate to the expression of joy in the May-time, fliat 
we do not immediately perceive it. 

Here is another mi?nie-song, remarkable for being 
written in the dactylic measure : 


W61 mich der Btunde, daz ich 
sic erkande, 

diu mir den lip und den muot 
hat betwungen, 
sit deich die sinne so gar an sie 
wande, 

der si mich hat mit ir giiete 
verdr ungen 1 


Happy the moment when first 
1 beheld her, 

Conquering body and soul witli 
her beauiy ; 

Since when my service the more 
hath com]>ellod her 
Still with her kindness to fet- 
ter my duty, 
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daz icli gesclieiden von ir niht 
cnkan, 

daz hat ir sclioone und ir ghetto 
gemacliet 

und ir rdter mund, dor so licp- 
iiclicn lachet. 


Ich hail don inuot und die 
siniKi gowondot 

an die* vil r(*me*n, die lieben, die 
guotoii : 

daz 111 u(‘z’ tins heideui woJ wer- 
doii voloiidet 

swos ich go tar an ir hulde ge- 
m not on. 

swaz ich ie; froudeni ze‘r werldo 
gewan, 

daz hat ir schooric und ir giieto 
gcuiiachot 

und ir voter niuiit, der so lioxi- 
lichen lachet. 


€o that from her I can never 

# 

more part. 

TJiis from her goodness and 
grace, and thereafter 
Her roseate mouth, with tlie 
cliarm of its laughter. 


Spirit and senses and thought 
I have given 

Unto the best and the purest 
and dearest ; 

Xow must the bliss be complete, 
as in boa von, 

Since I have dared to desire 
to be noai‘r‘st. 

If the world’s blisses were 
dear to my heart, 

'Twas from her goodness and 
grace, und thereafter 
Her roseate mouth, with the 
charm of its laughter. 


I find in tliese little madrigals of Waltlier von der 
Vogelweide, tlie same grace and sweetness and willful 
play of fancy, as in those of Herrick and Carew. His 
sentiment for women is of the most refined and knightly 
character ; and it is remarkable how the fine enthusi- 
asm of his nature breaks out ijs fresh and ardent as 
ever, •whenever he mentions love or the spring-time. 
Before turning to his didactic and satirical strains, I 
must quote three more stanzas, in illustration of this 
df'lightful quality. The first is from his poem of “ The 
Glorious Dame ” — “ jDic Herrliche FraiL^ 
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Got hate ir wcngel hohep fiiz : 
streich so tiurc varwe dar, 

so reine rot, so reine wiz, 

hie roescloht, dort liljenvar. 

Ob ich’z vor siinden tar gesa- 
gen, 

so saehe ich s’icmer gerner an 

dan himfd oder hiiiu'lwagen. 

Owe waz lobe ich tumhcr man ? 
mach" ich sic rnir zo her, 
vil lilito wirt mins mnndcs lop 
mins herzen ser. 


God was so careful of her cheeks; 

He spread such precious colors 
there, 

That pure and perfect, cither 
speaks. 

Here rosy-red, there lily-fair. 

Not meaning sin, will 1 declare 

That I more fain on her would 
gaze 

Than on the sky or Starry Bear. 

Ah, foolish me, what is’t I praise? 

If I, too fond, exalt her so, 

How soon the lii)’s delight be- 
comes the bosoiids woe. 


Now take tlie opening stanzas of his song — “ Spring 
and Women,” which I cpiote on account of its bright, 
sunny character : 


So die bluomen dz dem grase 
dringeiit, 

same si lachen gegen der siiilc- 
den sunnen, 

in einem ineieii an di-m morgen 
fruo, 

und die klcinen vogcllin wol 
siiig('nt 

in ir besteu wise die sic kunneu, 

waz w Li line mac sich da gendzen 
zuo ? 

ez ist w'ol halb ein himel«riche. 

Suln wir sprechen, waz sich dome 
geliche, 

so sag(! ich, waz rnir dicke baz 

in ininen ougen bat getuii und 
tactc oucb nocb, gesaehc ich 
daz. 


When tlie blossoms from the 
grass ar(i springing, 

As tli(‘y lauglu‘d to inc'et tlie 
sparkling sun. 

Early on some lovely morn of 
May, 

And all tlu' small birds on the 
boughs ar(‘ singing 

Best of music, finished and 
again begun, 

What other equal rapture can 
we i)ray ? 

It Is alri iidy half of heaven. 

But should we guess what other 
might be given. 

So I declare, that, which in my 
sight. 

Still better seems, and still would 
seem, had I the same de- 
light. 
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Swa, ein edeliu schoene frouwe 
mnc 

wol p^cklcidot undo wol gebun- 
den 

durcli kurzewilo zuo vil liutcn 
gat, 

hoveliclicii h6c}ig(uiiuot, niht 
cine, 

umbo sobi'iido oin wcnic under 
stundrii : 

alsani der sunne gegcn den stor- 
nen stat : 

der moio bringe uns al sin 
wnnder, 

waz ist da so wuimocHe.hos un- 
der 

als ir vil iiiinneclicber lij>? 

wir lazen alle bluonien stan und 
kapfeii an daz werdo wip. 


"VYlien a noble dame of purest 
beauty ^ 

Well atth’t‘d, with even gar- 
nished tresses, 

Unto all, in social habit, goes, 

Finely gracious, yet subdued to 
duty. 

Whose impartial glance her 
state exi)r(‘sses. 

As on stars the sun his radiance 
til rows ! 

Then let May his bliss renew 
us : 

What is there so blissful to us 

As her lips of love to see? 

Wo gaze upon the noble dame, 
•and let the blossoms be. 


We possess nearly two hundred of the poems and 
songs of Waltli(3r Ton der Vogel weide. Some of them 
are brief single verses, which chi’oniclc some event of 
his life, or his individual relation to the times in which 
he lived ; yet, slight as they are, they are characterized 
by a roundness, a completeness, an elegance, which 
show the master's liand. I should like to cpiote some 
stanzas of liis poem “.In the Promised Land,” apj^arently 
wnitton in Palestine ; but my s])aco is so brief that I 
prefer si locting, as more characteristic of the Hohen- 
siaiifeu pciriod, his defiance of Pope Innocent III., writ- 
ten after the latter had excommunicated the Emperor 
Otto. He commenced by comparing him to Pope Syl- 
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vesper II., whose former name was Gerbcrt, who had 
the common reputation of being a magician, and was 
believed by the people to have been carried off by the 
Devil. Waltlier says : 

I)cr stuol ze Romo ist allororst borihtot rclitc 
Tils hie vor hi oiiioni zouberaerc Qerbrrohte. 

Dor gap zo vallc niwot. wan sin oinos loben : 

so wil sich dirre uud al die kristenhoit zc vallc geben. 

Wan riiofont alio zungon bin ze liiiiielo wafen 
und frngent got, vvie lauge er welle slafen ? 

Si(i widorwiirkont siniii were und volschcnt siniu wort : 

sin kanioraore stilt im sinen liimolhort, 

sin SLumor roiibcd. bio und mord(*t dort, 

sin hirtc ist z’einom wolve iiu worden under sinen sebafen. 


The chair at Rome is now properly filled, as it was formerly by 
the magician Gorbert, He plunged into ruin only bis own one soul : 
the present one will ruin himself and all Christendom. Why do not 
all tongiu'S cry to heaven, and ask God how long will qui(;tly look 
on? They oppose Hi s works, and counterft*it IJis words : the Pox^^'s 
treasurers steal from God's heavenly lioard : his judges rob here, and 
murder there, and God’s shejiherd has become a wolf among His 
shecx). * 


Here is another, even stronger, provoked by the 
simony, which was then prevalent in the Church, and 
the sale of absolutions which, three hundred years 
later, gave Luther sucl), a weapon ngainst Kome : 


Ir bischov' unde ir edelen pfaffen, ir sit verleitet. 

S<'ht wic inch der babest mil des ticvels stricken senet 1 
Saget ir uns, daz er sant Peters sliizzel babe, 
so saget, war umbe er sine lere von d cn buochen schabe ? 
Daz man gotes gabe ilit koufe oder verkoufc, 
daz wart uns verboten bi der toufe. 
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Nti lere etV. in sin swarzez bnoch, claz ime cler hcllcmor 
liat gogeben, und uz im lose et siiiia ror, 

Ir kardenaelo, ir d(‘cket iuwcrn kAi’ : 

tinser alter fionc der stet undr einer iibelcn troufe. 


Ye bishops and ye noble priests, you are misled. See how the 
Pope entangles you in the Devirs net I If yon say to me that he has 
the keys of St. Pc^tc^r, then tell me wliy he banishes St Peter's teach- 
ing from the Bible? By our baptism it is forbidden to us that God’s 
sacraments should be bought or sold ! But now let him read that 
in his black book, which the Devil gave him, and take his tune from 
Hell’s pipe ! Ye cardinals, ye roof your choirs well ; but our old 
holy altar stands exposcid to evil weather. 


This is strong language for the year 1200. In other 
poems Walther sj)eaks of the inefficiency of a pro- 
fession of faith, without good works, very much as 
any practical Christian of our day might speak. His 
boldness was ecpial to his honesty : he gives us a very 
distinct impression of his fine, manly, independent 
character, of a life unstained by the prevalent vices 
of •his day, and of a simple, loving nature which 
his many years of court-life do not seem to liave 
vitiated. When he asks Frederick 11. to give him a 
home, it is because he feels that his services deserve re- 
ward ; and, indeed, the property he finally received was 
barely sufficient to stipport him in his age. The dis- 
tinguished Minnesingers were nearly all of noble blood ; 
for the nobles of Provence and Arragon had set the 
fashion, and it was not so easy for a plebeian minstrel 
to crowd his way into the company of the knightly 
singers. Walther A^on der Vogel weide did this — for he 
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'svjts ennobled late in life — and lie also, by tlie force of liis 
native genius, made lik supremaej^ acknowledged. Al- 
tliougb w^e know less of liim^ tlian of many of liis con- 
temjiorarics, we cannot study tlie literature of the day 
without finding that his character immediately detaches 
itself from the comjiany around him, and shines out 
alone hi its clearness and sweetness and strength. 

The number of Minnesingers is (piite large, but many 
of them have but a slight literary importance, and I 
will not burden your memories with a complete cata- 
logue. Passing over Ulric von Singenberg, wdio WTote a 
lament for Walther von der Vogel weide, I shall pause a 
moment at the name df Nithart, wdio is interesting from 
the circumstance that, although he w'as a w^oalthy noble, 
the material of his songs "was mostly drawn from pea- 
sant life, and have almost a coarsely realistic character, 
wliile Walther, the born peasant, is always noble and 
dignified in his verses. Nithart was also a crusader ; 
his poetic life belongs to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. His pictures of common life, dances, festivals, 
love-making, tricks and quarrels, are lively and some- 
times amusing, but prosaic in tone. He was a ready 
rhymer rather than a pT)et, 

One of Walther von der Yogelweide’s imitators, who 
during his life acquired nearly an ecpial fame, is called 
the Marner, an old German word corresponding exactly 
with our Mariner. His real name is unknown, although 
he Avas said to have been a nobleman. His verses have 
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a more didactic character than those of his master, l^nt 
in rhythmical form they shoAf an almost equal skill. 
Walther was really the fir4t who gave fluency and music 
to the High-German dialect, and his followers, whatever 
might be their amount of talent, were quick to copy the 
ext(?rnal graces of liis style. Of the many 2 )oems of the 
Marner, I will (luote one in which he mentions the 


themes he is accustomed to 

IcK simgo pin bispel oder ein 
spol, 

pin wnrlipit. od('r pin l ii^^p, 
ich sungp Avol, avIp Titurel 

dip Tcniplpise bi dcm grale 
ziige, 

wio siipzp ist Sirpnen don nnd arc 
des cocat rillon zorn, 

Icli sung(* oucli d racbcn viurin 
k('l, 

unt wie dor grife vliige, 

Avip sicli d('S sal am and or vol 
in liei/xnn viiire strabte und 
siniigp 

unt wio sicb toilt sliimacrPa lip 
unt wio din vipp'U- wirt go- 
born. 

Icli sungp ouch wol, wio siniu 
(‘ig(ir briieti'n kan dor struz ; 
ich suiigo ouch wol. wio sich der 
fonix j unget uz ; 
ich sungc ouch wio dor lit, 

d(T manigen in der wunderburc 
verslundon hat dur sinen 
git. 


sing at court : 

I would sing a fable or a tale, 

A truth or lie, for good example ; 

How forth to seek the Holy 
^ Grail 

Titurel led the knights of the 
Temple ; 

How fierce the rage of crocodile, 
how sweet tlie Siren’s tone. 

I would sing of the fiery dragon’s 
throat. 

And how the griffin flieth ; 

And how the salamander’s coat 

Unto the flame reply ctli ; 

How the C’himoera's body parts, 
and how the snake is grown. 

I would also sing how on its 
• eggs the ostrich broods ; 

And how the phoenix is renewed, 
burned up with spicy woods; 

And also where the hero lies 
asleep, 

Who slew so many in the magic 
keep. 
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5-in wundor wont doni liovo bi 
mit wundorliclien sit<*n : 
mit pfawcn scbriten, *> 

unt mit monschon triton 
kan cz lagcn, losen, biten ; 
ez hat mit siner zungon wafon 
maneges herren muot ver- 
sniten : 

dem kan icli gesingon niht, nun 
r(ide ist an ime gar ver- 
lorn. 


’Mid wondrous customs, thus, 
the wondrous beast at court 
Struts like a i)eacock, for their 
sport, 

With human feet and height, 
Must lie and beg and bite, 

And many a lord must wound, 
with tongue that knows to 
smite : 

For such I cannot sing — ’twould 
be a mock delight 1 


The scornful air of tlie closing words suggests to us 
that the poem is satirical, the subjects being those 
demanded by the taste of the courts, not those which 
the poet would prefer to sing. The Maruer was an- 
other bold, indoiDondent character wdio scourged the 
vices and follies of his day ; but he lived beyond the 
protection of the Hohenstaufens, and, after an old age 
of poverty and persecution, \vas basely murdered. 

Amon" the other minstrels of note Avere Burkhairdt 

O r 

von Hohcnfels and Ulric a^ou Wiiiterstetten, whose songs 
are noted for illustrations drawn from the knightly 
pastime of the chase ; the two lieinmars, Eeiiimar the 
Old and Eeinmar von Zweter, agreeable singers, but 
without original character , Master Johannes Hadlaub, 
who has left behind him some very sweet jjastoral and 
harvest songs ; the monk Wernher ; Conrad of Wiirz- 
burg, and Heinrich von Meissen, Avho became famous 
under the name of Frmienloh. In addition to these, 
there were many who were knoAvn by epithets, either 
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assumed or bestowed upon them by the people — su(?h 
as the Chancellor, the Undaunted and the School- 
master of Essliiigen. In sifting their i)rc)ductions, we do 
not often find more than a few grains of genuine, vital 
poetry in a bushel of Avordy chaff; but they all have 
a real value, from their constant references to the man- 
ners, morals and customs of the age. I will quote a 
fcAv" lines from Conrad of Wurzburg, written about forty 
years after Walther von dor Yogolweide, to shoAv what 
juogress had been made in developing the rhythmical 
capacity of the language : 


Jar lane wil diu liiide 
vom wande 
isich vt‘lw(3n, 

Din sicli vor dem walde 
zt* baldo 
kan stdwrn ; 

Truren uf dor lieide 
init loidc 
man in-ket ; 
sus hat inir diu minne 
die sin lie 
betruobot. 


Yoar-lyng will the linden 
The, wind in 
Go waving-, 

While a teini^est sorest 
The forest 
Is braving ; 

To wail the moorland through. 
One’s sorrow 
Is doubled ; 

Sweetly love’s pretenses 
My senses 
Ilave troubled. 


It is not often that Goethe, or Iluckert, or Uhland 
cm2)loys a difficult metre with sinfii apparent lightness 
and ease. But in Conrad’s lines the sound is more 
than the sense. Toward the close of the thirteenth 
century, a groat elaboration and refinement of form 
takes the place of fancy and sentiment, and from this 
sign we anticipate the coming decay of literature. 
3 
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En'cii Ulric yon Winter stetton, to whom wo must grant 
some amount of native talent, took the pains to write 
verses in lines of a single /syllable, such as this : 

Wol uf, ir kint, 
si lit 
vro, 
so 

lllllOZ 

kiioz 

sorgon sin ! 

^rrureii, var liin ! 

Sin, 

iiiiiot 

tiiot 

heil 

w(*r(lon scliin. 


It is impossible to translate tliis ; but an imitation 
will answer just as well : 


At iiiglit. 

In fright, 

Says the wife : 
“ My life. 

Hear, 

Ne.ar, 

Noise ! ” 


Boys ? ” 
No,— 
Gu(‘ss ! 
-Oh, 

Yes I 
That’s 
Cats ! ” 


One more quotation from Conrad of Wurzburg Avill 
be enough to make •clear the degeneracy into which 
the old German minstrelsy fell. This is a stanza from 
his "^Winter-Song” : 

Schoeno doene klungen 
juiigen liuten, triiiten 
inne mlime merte; 
sniider wuiitler baere 
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swaore wilden bilden 
lieid(‘, wtdde rerte, 
do vrd sazt^n die • 
der ger lazer; spil wil hie. 

Instead of a translation, I shall quote a few lines 
from Thomas Hood’s comical proposition to w^rite 
blank verse in rhyme, wdiich is very much like it: 

Evening bas come, and from tlie dark park, bark, 

Tbe siignal of the setting sun — one gun ! 

And sis is sounding from tbe cbiine, prime time 
To go and see tbe Drury -Lane Dane slai» — 

Or bear Otbello’s jealous doubt spout out. 

Or Macb('tb raving at that sbade-made blade. 

Denying to bis frantic clutcb much touch ! 

I give those grotesque spcciine\is, because there is a 
])ootical moral to bo drawn from them. I hardly need 
to point it out. A poem may have perfect form, as a 
woman may have jicrfect physical beauty ; but the per- 
fect poem requires feeling and thought, as the perfect 
woflian must liavo goodness and intelligence. Form, 
alone, gives us a wax on doll, heartless and brainless. 
This characteristic is not peculiar to the age of the 
Minnesingers : there arc volumes of poetry, jDublished 
every year, in which we find it very clearly manifested. 

The minstrelsy of that age, \i\^ all popular forms of 
literature, presents two different aspects. We may say, 
indeed, that every era of literature has three classes of 
writers — first, the Masters, who originate new forms of 
expi ession, and, by the power of their genius, force the 
race to accept them ; second, the honest secondary in- 
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teiiigonees, wlio imitate and illustrate and 2 :>opularizo, 
clear- siglitcd to follow tliougli iiicapaLle of leading ; 
and lastly, that class of vaiii’and shallow minds who, as 
Tennyson says, turn the new flower into a weed, — who 
unconsciously parody the very spirit which they aspire 
to possess. Yet their grotesciue affectation may deceive 
a poc'tion of the public, and they may die in the full 
conviction of literary immortality. Among the Minne- 
singers, I should only admit Walthcr von der Yogel- 
woide to the rUnk of a master. In the second class I 
should place the Marner, Rcunmar von Zweter, Master 
Hadlaub and Burkhardt von Hohenfels ; while no bet- 
ter representative^ of *tho extravagant burlesque of imi- 
tation would be desired than Ulric von Lichtenstein. 
He was an Austrian, of the same race from which the 
23resent Princes cf Lichtenstein arc descended, and a])- 
pears to have begun his career as a knight and minstrel 
about tlie year 1223. If Cervantes had known anytljing 
of the German Minnesingers, we might charge him with 
borrowing parts of his Don Quixote from Ulric von 
Lichtensteiirs history. The latter deliberately chose 
his Dulcinea, and for years devoted himself to singing 
her ]u*aiscs, although only returncid him scorn and 
ridicule. He relates that she would not at first look at 
him on account of his having three lips. He thereupon 
went to Gratz and employed a surgeon to cut off one of 
them. It was probably a hare-lijD, the U})per one count- 
ing for two. Tlieu, at a tourney in Brixen, one of his 
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fingers was woiinclecl, and lie sent lier word that lie ITad 
lost it for her sake. The ladr disco\cred soon after- 
wai’d that the wound was liealed, and she so ridicuhnl 
him tJiat he had the finger actually cut off and sent to 
her in a box lined with green velvet. Afterward, he 
di’ossed himself jis a woman, braided his hair with 
poails, called himself ‘‘Dame Venus,'’ and traveled 
through Germany and Italy, challenging the knights to 
fight with him (or her), in honor of the scornful lady. 
He traveled in state, with banners, marshals, lieralds, 
musicians, and a retinue of men and women, and it is 
gravely related tliat, during the years of this singular 
and nn)st expensive pilgrimage, lie fought no less than 
five hundred and seventy-eiglit times. Yet, when it was 
over, and he calhul upon the lady for whose sake he had 
darcMl so nundi, she Iiad him throwui out of the window 
of lier castle ! She assured him repeatedly that she not 
only did not love but actually hated him, and it is not 
prol)able tliat the re '^ras the least love on his side. She 
w.is a married lady, and he had his owm wife and chil- 
dren in liis castle of Lichtenstein ; yet for thirty-three 
years he kept up the absurd farce, writing poems, sing- 
ing an<l fighting, hfilowed by A-owvls of silly knights 
V, lio admired his constancy and bravery, and enjoying 
an immense amount of popularity. The colossal affec- 
tation of Ids career seems to us little short of idiocy ; 
bui every age has the same phenomena, and it would 
not be difficult to find names now, both in Europe and 
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Afiiorica, wliicli have become notorious from as absurd 
reasons as tliat of Ulrio von Liclitenstein in liis day. I 
will quote nothing from his long-winded work, called 
^'Fravcndienst,'' Woman’s Service, because I fiud it a 
prosaic, tiresome performance, of little more value in 
German literature, cxce23t as a curious picture of the 
times, than are the novels of Sylvanus Col>b in ours. 

Heinrich von Meissen, or Fmuatloh, has also a more 
consjucuous i)lace than he deserves. It was his good 
luck that he lived at the close of the j^eriod when min- 
strels had become scarce, and the glory of tlie better 
singers threw a reflected light on his own j^orformances. 
He is said to have efftablished the first school of min- 
strelsy in Mainz, in the early jDart of the fourteenth 
century. When he died, women bore his body, with 
weei)ing and lamentations, to his tomb in the cathedral, 
and, as an old chronicler saj^s, “ j)oured so much wine 
U 2 )on the tombstone, that the Avhole church Avas flooded 
with it.” In the schools afterAvard established, Avhere 
A’ersification Avas taught as we teach grammar or arith- 
metic, he is credited as the inventor of thirty-five meas- 
ures. About fiA^e hundred of his strophes haA^e surA uataI, 
— quite enough to enable us to judge of his quality as 
an author. He has given us his own 023inion of his 
merits in one of his poems. Speaking of Eeinmar, Wol- 
fram A"on Escheiibach and Walther von der Vogel weido, 
he says: “They sang of the froth and neglected the 
substance, but I dip from the bottom of the ves- 
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sol, and tlie shrine of my song’ should bo splcndidiy 
crowned. I am the master of •41 those who have snug 
heretofore, or who sing now. I wear the yoke of j^ro- 
foundest thought, and my words and harmonies never 
wander from the track of the true sense.” In sjoite of 
these lofty claims, the most of his j^oems are so obscure, 
artificial and involved, that they cannot now be read with 
any satisfaction. Yet, when he chooses to be simple and 
natural, singing sf)me tlieme which a})peals to the com- 
mon sentiment of man, he has still the power to give us 
ideasure. One of his poems, entitled ‘‘ Honor Women ! ” 
commences : 


0 1(5111111 wi]), uflialtungo aller 
Avolde 

geii Goto lint gun dermuoter sin, 

als lii(j init sango icli iiuddc', 

si sinl der lidlistun sadden scliriu : 

lidii nicist(‘r mac ir lidhez lop vol- 
denlien. 


O woman, pure, all worlds in 
tliee pri^serving 

For God and for Ilis Mother 
divin(\ 

My sung proclaims, from thee 
unswerving. 

Of highest souls art thou the 
shrine : 

No master can exhaust thy lofty 
praises. 


The phrase apLaVvjHjc aUer wdih suggests to us at once 
the exclamation of Faust, ‘‘ Inhegriff von alien lUmmeln'^ 
Fj'auenlob stands at the close, as Diethmar von Aist at 
the beginning of this bright period of one hundred and 
fifty years, during which the seeds of all modern lyric 
jioetry were planted in Provence and Germany. 

1 he most famous event in the literary history of the 
Middle Ages— the S'fnjerkricgy or War of the Minstrels, 
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ii. tlic Warthurg Castle, near Eiscnaeli, — is siicli a sin- 
gular mixture of possiV^e fact and evident fiction, that wo 
shall j)rol)al)ly never ascertain the true story. German 
scholars seem to he agreed that there was a meeting of 
Minnesiiigers, a tournament of song, at the Wartburg, 
between the years 1204 and 1208 ; but they cannot satis- 
factorily explain in what manner the romantic legend 
grew, so many features of which were long accepted as 
undoubted history. The old chroniclers relahi that the 
combat took place at the court of Hermann, Landgraf 
or Count of Thuringia, and his wife, tlie Countess 
Sophia. Tliere wore present Wolfram von Escheiibach, 
Walthcr von der Yog.^lw(ddo, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
lleinmar von Zweter, Bitorolf and the Yirtuous Scril)e. 
The penalty of failure was death by the executioner’s 
hand, .and this fate fell upon Henry of Ofterdingen, who 
imjdored the mediation of the Countess Sophia, claim- 
ing that he was uiifairly judged, .and asking time to biing 
his master, the minstrel Kliiigsor, from Hungary, to aid 
him. The prayer was granted : Henry went to Hun- 
gary, re.appeared with Klingsor in a year and a day, 
.and the latter succeeded, with the devil’s .assistance, in 
riv.aling, though not avercoming, YVolfram von Eschen- 
bacli. The result w.as, hoTvever, that Henry of Ofter- 
dingen’s life w.as s.aved. 

Tlie few facts are, that the Landgraf Hcrm.ann of Thu- 
ringia was apatron of literature ; that both Wolfram von 
Eschcnbach and Walther von der Vogel weide wore his 
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giiosta in tlio Wartburg, and tliat the courtly minstrels 
who chanted their own songs sometimes met in rivalry. 
Tint Reinmar von Zweter belongs to a later generation, 
tlie Hungarian Klingsor is certainlj^ a fictitious cliarac- 
ter, and there is no satisfactory evidence of a Heinrich 
V(ni Oftordingen, if tlie Minnesinger wlio is simply 
named Heinrich bo not the same. The poetic frag- 
ment, purporting to be the strife between Klingsor and 
Wolfram von Esclienbach, betrays the speech of the end 
of the thirteenth century, and some colijccturc that it 
was written by Frainnilob. 

Kot many years ago, the restoration of the Wartbiirg, 
whic'h afterward becaino the scene of the most memora- 
ble year of Lutlier’s life, was undertaken by the Grand- 
Duke of Saxo- Weimar, and it was found that many win- 
dows and arched galleries in the most beautiful Byzan- 
tine style, frescoes and other forms of ornament, chiting 
from the time of the Laiidgraf Hermann, had been filled 
up, plastered over and hidden by later masonry. The 
ancient halls liave now resumed their original char- 
acter, and the walls within wliicth the minstrels sang, 
the raised dais for the ruling prince and his wife, and 
the deep mullioned windows through wliicli they looked 
on the wooded mountain ranges around, stand at pres- 
ent as they then stood. While there, knowing that at 
least two renowned Minnesingers had certainly sung 
witliiu that liall, I found it easy to believe the pic- 
turesque legend. 
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Tlie story of TamiLansor belongs to tlie same neigli- 
borliood, and some traditions connect him with the war 
of the minstrels, although he Avas contemj^orary Avith 
Hermann’s son, Ludwig, and Avith the latter’s Avife, St. 
Elizabeth of Hungar}'. The Horselberg, a barren ridge 
Avhich rises oA^cr an interA^ening valley, northeast of the 
AVartburg, is belicA^ed to be the mountain of A^enus, in 
the interior of Avdiich Tannliiiuser found the heathen 
goddess and her court. 

In order to appreciate the legend of Tamihauser, it 
must be remembered that the ancient gods were not 
immediately forgotten after tlie triumph of Christianity. 
The common people gradually came to look upon them 
as CAul demons, Avho still existed, and the one to be 
most dreaded Avas Dame Venus. She AV’as su2)posed to 
Ih’G someAvhere, with her Nymphs and Graces, in a 
Avonderful subterranean garden. The knight Tann- 
hiiuser, in the legend, finds the entrance to this garden, 
descends and Ih’es there a year in the midst of j^agan 
delights. He groAvs weary at last, comes back to the 
AA'orld, recognizes his sin, and Avanders as a penitent 
pilgrim to liome. There he confesses everything to the 
Pope, and begs for pardon : but the Pope, holding a 
staff in his hand, answ^ers : “ Sooner shall this dry stick 
burst into blossoms, than pardon como to a sin like 
thine ! ” Tannhiiuser Avanders back to Germany in de- 
spair ; but three days after his departure the Pope’s 
■ staff bursts into blossom. A messenger is instantly 
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clispatclied with the news of the miracle and the par- ^ 
don. It is too late : Tannh:iuser hf.s alrcadj^ gone down 
again to tlic garden of Dame Venus, and never returns. 
Thus the name of the real Tannhiiuser is surrounded 


l)y a romantic interest, at once tragic and tender, which 
is justified by nothing in his life or his rather common- 
place j^oenis. He was an Austrian, a crusader, and 
died about the year 1270. With all the magic which 
later poets, and last of all a modern composer, have 
thrown backward upon his name, I find it imjDOssible 
to fool any interest in his poetry. The concluding lines 


of his ‘‘Minstrel’s Lament” 
of his style : 

Min lius, (laz stat gar tine 
<lacli,ewie ich dar 7uo gobare, 
min stiil)(* stfdit. gar tiir, daz 
ist mir wordon sAvacre, 

Mki lv<'lre ist in govallen, rain 
kiiclie ist mir verbrunnira, 

min stadol stat gar ane bant, des 
lions ist mir zt'rrunnon ; 

mir ist gobaclien, nocb gcmaln, 
gobruwen ist mir solten.; 

mir ist din wilt zc diiimoga^, des 
mag icli wol entgelten : 
micli darf diircb gei !H‘to nieman 
niden, norb besclielten. 


will give a sufiicient idea 

• 

Mj house, it stands without a 
ixiof, however I repair it ; 

My cli amber stands without a 
door, 'tis hard for me to 
bear it ; 

My cellar-vaults have tumbled 
in, my kitchen has been 
burned uji, 

My barn it stands without a lock, 
no bay could there be turned 
up : 

They never grind nor bake for 
me, th(‘y brew for me bat 
rarely, 

My coat is worn so very thin I 
am tr(‘ating it unfairly ; 

None has a right to envy mo, 
still less to scold me 
sipiarely. 


There is not much of the transcendental vrorshiper 
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of tlio antique goddess in these lines ; but, fortunately, 
when wo come to sui)stitute History for Romance, if we 
find many sliadowj^ beauties slirink away to a basis of 
ratijer coarse fact, we are comj)ensated by the discovei y 
of unsusi)ected grace and nobility and gentle manhood. 
It is a briglit, anijnated, eventful age wdiich we find re- 
flected in tlio literature of the Minnesingers; not trivial, 
for the stern premonition of coming struggle is felt ; 
frank, artless, and natural, but almost never coarse; 
original, because reaped on fresh fields, by fresh hands ; 
and wuth a direct impress of Nature, which wo find for 
the first time in any literature. We can only express it 
properly by its Grerman w^ord Gnaitlli, which, in our 
huiguage, includes both feeling and sentiment. A hun- 
dred years later, the kindred blood sent the same 
warmth to the lioart and brain of Chaucer, and an inde- 
pendent English literature began to grow, not by the 
same stages, but l)j rehited laws of develo])menf. No 
one can study the tAvo j^eriods, w ithout feeling Iioav near 
the natures of the races still were to each other. 
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I HAVE already said that the age of the Minnesingers 
was especially an age of ej)ic poetry, and that many of 
its authors were renowned in both qualities. It is pos- 
sible that the brief lyrics and songs of love and of the 
charms of nature, performed as importaiit a service in 
popularizing literature and furthering the higlior educa- 
tion of the whole i)0ople, as the somewhat ponderous 
epics of the time ; but the broad and massive character 
of epic poetry, the deeper elements with which it deals, 
give it an intrinsic dignity and authority which cannot 
belong to the short flights of lyric song. The latter 
may furnish the ornament of the temple, but the former 
contributes the blocks and the j^illars which give it 
S2)ace and permanence. 

In examining the German epics of the Middle Ages, 
and tracing the sources of their material, as well as the 
tastes or fashions of thought which have had an influ- 
ence ill determining their character, wo soon discover 
the presence of two very clearly separated elements. 
One has a racy flavor of the native soil, the oilier be- 
trays the presence of foreign ingredients. One seems 
to have grown through the richer development of that 
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^,aut(K*litlK)nous poeti^i^oiiius Avliicli produced tlie ^‘IlHde- 
hraiidslicdy'^ itself a dgscendaut of older and wholly lost 
lays of the ancient Teutonic gods and heroes ; the other, 
starting from the Latin epic, “ Walthcr of Aquitaine,” in 
the tenth century, and revived by the German "^Fneid,'' 
of Heinrich vonVeldeck, in the twelfth, assimilated the 
romantic material of Wah^s, Cornwall aiid Brittany, 
bo‘ anie quickened with a different soul and embodied 
itself in different forms. In short, as the simplest dis- 
tinction between the two, I should call the first the 
epic poetry of the People, and the second the epic poe- 
try of the Courts. One is represented by the "‘"Nibdini- 
(jcnlivdy'' with its continuations, and ^^Gvdnin : ” the other 
by the epics of ^‘Triskni;^ ^Tardiyd," “Iicnn;' 

‘^TifiireV and the shorter heroic ballads. 

I am obliged to omit a numerous class of works which 
appeared during the ehn'onth, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, many of which have been 2‘)reserved, foi the 
reason that they arc only embodiments of the legends 
of the Church, the lives of the saints, or the exploits of 
Greek and Eomiiu heroes, in a poetical form — ^rhymed 
narratives of little literary value, although they were 
no doubt important r^ents in the education of the race. 
In days when there wei'e neither newspapers, political 
meetings, elec tions, societies of Eeform or cheap litera- 
ture, men might very w(dl sit down to the perusal of an 
\q)ic of se^'enty-five or one hundred thousand lines ; but 
when I select the five or six, which really deserve notice 
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as illustrations of the narrative genius of that age, anclT 
find that they Avill average nearly|twenty thousand lines 
apiece, I find my task sufficient, and must not go be- 
yond it. 

Nibelimgcnlied'' and ^^Gudrmi'^ must be treated 
separately. They floated along, under the favoring cur- 
rent which bore the courtly epics, almost unnc^ticed, and 
working upon the race by very slow and subtle agen- 
cies. Tlieir influence on the German autliors of our 
day has been much greater than it appears to have 
been upon the minstrels of the Middle Ages. But the 
epics of Gottfried von Strasburg, Wolfram voii Eschon- 
bach, Hartmann von Aue and the Briest Conrad, had an 
immediate effect upon the language and literary tastes 
of the educated classes throughout Germany. They 
have a monumental character in the literary history of 
the race ; they are part of the expression of a great and 
woixlerful period, not dark, as it has been foolishly 
called, but full of scattered lights, uncertain as morn- 
ing, restless as early spring, and, like both, bringing 
life unto men. 

Like the Elizabethan dramatists, all the famous ejoic 
poets and Minnesingers were contemporaries ; the life 
of Wolfram von Eschonbach, the greatest of the former, 
from about 1150 to about 1230, covers the epic and 
the best of the lyric period. The Ljitin narrative 
poetry of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the 
versified religious legends, undoubtedly prej)ared the 
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vway for the greater ^\^orks wliicli followed ; but the first 
fresh imf)ulsc towan^ the creation of genuine heroic 
epics Avas given, between 1170 and 1180, by the nearly 
simultaneous 2 )roduction of three narrative of 

gre^at length, — the ^'llolandsUcd” of Priest Conrad, the 
"‘^Alexander sIicaI ” of Priest Lam 2 )recht, and the ^‘EnvuV^ of 
Heinrich von Veldc^ck. The first of those is a transla- 
tion cf the earlier French Chanson dc liohvid;'' the sec- 
ond is a rliymcd history of Alexaiuhir the Great, with 
romantic amplifications ; and the third is a A^ery free 
translation, in the romantic manner, from Virgil. The 
2)02)ularity of these Avorks may have been one cause 
which led the greater 2 )oets to exorcise their genius in 
the same field, since they too cominenced their literary 
career as Minnesingers. 

The subject of the "AiolandslicxV belongs to the litera- 
ture of Franc(\ I need only say that Geofirey of Mon- 
mouth, Avliose chronicles of Arthur and his Knights of 
the Hound Table Avere professedly translations cd' the 
Wclsli legends, jireceded the German e 2 )ics b}" fifty 
or sixty years, so that their material Avas certainly 
draAvn from him and from the French versions of the 
same legends. History gb^es us little knoAvledge of 
citlier lioland or of Arthur : we cannot be are of much 
more tlian the simide fact that there were such per- 
sons ; but the marA^elous legendary growths Avhicli col- 
led around certain names, have an astonishing vitality ; 
like the air-jdants of Brazil, their gorgeous Idossoms 
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and exquisite fragrance seem to spring from notliing. 
Tlie ^‘Cliansou de liolan(V is no Itmger read, except by 
scliolars, but tlie famous paladin still lives and wields 
liis sword Durindarte, and blows liis tremendous liorn 
at Iton'^eval, in Ariosto’s ''Orlando'' and in tlie exquisite 
ballads of Uliland. ])uring tlie Middle Ages, tlie different 
Ha(jciikrvm\ or leg(uidary circles, sometimes became curi- 
ously mixed, not only witli eacli otlier, but with certain 
striking episodes of classic history. Thus the feat of 
Xerxes at the Hellesjiont was transferre'd to Charle- 
magne, who, as early as the tenth centuiy, was believed 
by the people to have built a bridge across the sea in 
order to visit Palestine. Then Cha^rlcmagne’s pilgrim- 
age was transferred to Arthur, who was said to have 
made a journey to Jerusalem at the invitation of the 
Sultan, — although ho lived long before there were any 
sultans ! As the legend jiassed from age to age, each 
version took the entire stamp and character of the 
day — precisely as Tennyson’s Arthur and Geraint and 
Elaine and Guinevere are not Celts of the sixth century, 
but ideal English men and women of the nineteenth. 
I doubt, indeed, whether any literary work would be 
generally acceptable to the people -if this were not so — 
that is, if the speech, customs and character of former 
ages Avere reproduced with historical accuracy. Biit the 
mirage, Avhich the Romancers impose betAveen far-off, 
insignificant circumstances and our eyes, turns the for- 
mer into grand, illusiA^e forms. Arthur, for example, 
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^oems to have been tlie owner nr feudal lord of the 
island of Avalon, on Ifclie coast of Brittany — the name 
Avalon sijjjnifyin^ apjde-trecs. After his death, it was 
said in Cornwall that he had gone to Avalon, and tlu^ 
word gradually came to signify some Armoric Elysium, 
whence he would return in. time and di-ive tlie Saxons 
from Britain. In Tennyson’s verse, tlie mysterious trans- 
formation becomes com])lete, and we read of Arthur 

carried away to 

^ “ Tho isliincl-valloj^ of Avilion 

Where fiilla not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever Avind blows loudly ; hut it li(‘S 
IhH'p-ineadowed, ha])])y, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery liollows crowned with siiinni(‘r sea/’ 

• 

So the Arthurian legends become larger, broader, and 
transformed in many irnjiortant features, in passing int(^ 
German epic song. Their pei-sonages are advanced 
from the sixth century to the twelfth, and their love, 
sorrow, jealousy and revenge express them selves; ac- 
cording to the fashion of the later time. But, as in the 
old Flemish paintings, wo can study the costume of the 
artist’s time and home as well in a Holy Family as in a 
tavern scone, so here the foreign theme is only an il- 
lustration of the tastes, opbiions and l-abiis of the age. 

The w’onderfnl age of epic poetry in (hrmany, un- 
der the HoheT.staufen Emperors, lasted about as long 
as the age of English drama, undi'r Elizahetli and 
James I. — about fifty years. It is difficult to describe 
several epics satisfactorily, in a single lecture ; but I 
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may perhaps be able to enlist j^oiir interest by sliowin^^ 
liow the same material which wo ^ind in them has taken 
possession of modern Literature and Art. They were 
all inspired by the half-histoiic, half-romantic let^ends 
which already existed. The chief of these Avere the 
folloAving : — first — the oldest Scandinavian Eddas, with 
the story of Sigurd and Brynhilda : second — a lost 
group of Gothic and Burgundian legends, one of which 
A\ e find in the Lay of Hildebrand : third — the Celtic 
group of King Arthur and the Knights lof the Bound 
Table: fourth — the search for the Holy Grail; and 
lastly, a great number of subordinate legends, j)artly 
growing out of these, partly borrowed from the Orient 
during the Crusades, and partly original. Noav, it is 
very singular to notice how all this material has been 
Avorkod over, Avith little change except that of detail, in 
the literature of our day. I need only recall to your 
menT(n’y Buhver’s ejnc of “King Arthur ; ” LongfelloAv's 
“Golden Legend;” Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King;” 
MattheAV Arnold’s “ Tristram and Iseult ; ” Swinburne’s 
poem of “Tristram and Iseult;” Morris’s “LoA^ers of 
Gudrun,” and “Sigurd the Volsung;” the German, 
Jordan’s Nihelnmjenlied” and finally, Wagner’s operas 
of ” and the ^‘NiMungcii Trilogy,'' performed 

at Bayreuth, It will certainly help us to estimate the 
true value of these works, by knoAving the sources 
from Avhich they sprang. MoreoA^er, by taking par- 
allel passages from the poems of the German and the 
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'^liodorn aiitliorfi, we have the hest possible illustration 
of tlr^ changes in model; of poetic cx 2 )ression which have 
takeii 23lace in the la 2 )se of six hundred and fifty years. 

I shall adhere to the which I stated in Ix^gin- 

ning these lectures, of noticing only those works which 
give a distinci;, characterisiic stamji to each literary 2 )e- 
riod. Therefore, in treating of the German epics of tlie 
twelfih century, I shall select the three greatest rc 2 )re- 
sontativos, and say nothing of the crowd of inferior 
singers wlio iiliitated them. 

It is remarkable tlnxt Ave knoAV so little of tlie lives of 
these three 2 ^rinci 2 )al e])ic 2 )oets. We can only conjec- 
ture, from some colfeiteral evidence, the j^robable time 
when tliey Avere born and died. Gottfried von Stras- 
burg seems to have first died, and Wolfram A’on Eschen- 
bach to have outlived Hartmann A^on Aue. I shall com- 
mence Avith the last, as certainly the least endoAved. It 
is unknown Avhether 1 h)aa^‘xs of Swiss or of Suabian l>irth; 
it is only knoAvn that he was noble. lie Avas one of 
the crusaders under Barbarossa, devoted himsedf to 
poetry after his return, and died soraeAvherc betAveen 
1210 and 1220. He seems to liaA^e enjoyed a great deal of 
pojmlarity, and Gottfried of Strasburg, in his Trishi)},"'' 
ranks him high aboA^o "Wolfram von Eschenbach, proba- 
biy because the lattt'r Avas a more dangerous riAcJ. 

Hartmann von Aue Avrote four ejfics — ^^Grc- 
(jorius vom Sichir'' (Gregory of the Rock), ''Dcr (nmui 
' TTdnrkW (Poor HenrJ^), and ‘"//cc/a,” Three of these 
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were based on foreign originals, from which they differ 
only in a few details and in manner of treatment. One, 
the “Poor Henry,” appears to have been derived from 
a tradition in the poet’s own family, or, at least, in 
his native province. For the subject of his 
I rt'fer you to Tennyson’s poem of “Enid,” in his 
“Idylls of the King.’' In Hartmann’s epic Enid is also 
the wife, but the Imsband is named Erek instead of 
Geraint. The story is almost exactly the same, except 
that Tenn}'S(ni reconciles Geraint with his wife imme- 
diately after the slaughter of Earl Doorm in his castle, 
whih' Hartmann first adds another adventure. He 
brings Erek to the castle of Brawdigan (Burgundy?), 
vliose lord has overcome eighty knights in combat, and 
holds their eighty ladies imprisoned. Erek slays the 
lord of Brandigan, liberates the ladies, and then goes 
with Enid to Arthur’s Court. It may interest you to 
compare corresponding passages from the German cru- 
sader and the modern English poet : 


Nu kam ez also niirli ir site, 

daz er iiral) eijicn mitten tiic 

an ir armo gelac. 
is' 11 ^ezam des wol der siinnen 
scliin, 

daz er dienest mnoste sin, 

^\and er den ^elieben zwein 
diircli ein vensterglas sclicin 
uni iiet die* keineiiateu 
lielites wol beraten, 


Now liai)pened it as was tbeir 
wont, 

That he, about tlie warm noon- 
tide 

Was sleeping by her side. 

The sun therein so fairly beamed 

That he thei'* servant seemed. 
When he the wedded jiair 
So through the window there 
Did light, that in the room, 
There nothing was of gloom. 
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^ daz SI siclj molitcn uiidersehon 

Daz ir von fliioclicii was §esclie- 
lien, 

da l)Oguii(l(} so doiikon an : 

vil galios mlito si liin dan ; 

si Wiliiflo, daz (*r slicdi'. 

EiiK* 1 sinl’lon naiii si tiefo 
undo saoh in vasto an ; 
si si)raoli : ‘^Wc dir, vil armor 
man, 

nnt niir ellondom wibo, 
daz icli bi minem libo 
so mauogoii lluoch voruomt‘n 
sol ! ” 

Pd vernam Krec die redo wol. 

O 

Als si dor redo lu‘t godagot, 

ft roc spracb : “ Fro wo ftnito, 
sagot, 

waz sint iwen* sorgon, 

die ir da klagi^t voiborgon?” 

Nu woldo sis goloiigont ban ; 
j'iroc spracli : ‘ ‘ Lat. dio rodo stun ; 

dos nomet in oin zil, 
daz icli die rodo wizzf'ii wib 
Ir mQozot mir lajiiajoen sagou, 
waz icli inch da burto klagcm, 

daz ir vor mir su3 babt'verswi- 
gon.” 

Si vorhto, daz si wurdo gezigon 

von im ander dingi‘ 
lint seito i mz mit gi'dingo ; 
daz er ir daz gcdiioze, 
daz erz ano zorn liezo. 


And ('aril otbor well could 
se(‘. 

Tbeii foil to tliinking sbo, 

That bo, through her, was oxo- 
crate ; 

Thence was her trouble swift 
and groat ; 

She tliought ho was aslooji ; 
Now sighoth she full dei'p, 

And lookoth on him steadily. 
She said: “Poor man, alas for 
thee 

And mo, thy misorablo wifti, 

That over in my life 

So many curses should receive' ! ” 

All this did Erdc well pc'rceivo : 
When she that speech had fin- 
islu'd, 

^ Toll mo. Dame Enid,” Erek said. 

“ What then may lx* your pain, 
That you so secretly conijdain ” 
Now wlion deny would sin*. 

Said Erek; “Let your talking 
be; 

And bo your dnty so, 

As I >our w'ords desire to know. 
Veriiy you must say again 
What now I heard you son* com- 
plain, 

Wliat you from mo have thus 
concoab'd '' 

She feared lest there might ho 
revealed 

To him, quite other thing. 

And spokti, ho promising 
To hear withouton W’rath, 

What now she spoken hath. 
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Als or vornam dio nuiere, 
waz dill ri'do waoro, 
or spracli : “ Dor redo ist gnuoc 
gctan I 

Zoliant liioz or si uf stall, 
daz si sicli wul kleito 
unto an ltdto 
daz lieste g(‘walto, 
daz si iondor liat'to. 

Sincii knabon in* soito, 

daz man im sin ros l)(‘r<‘ite 

und ir plnirt di'r froivcm Knitou ; 

or spracli, (‘r woldo ritcii 

uz kurzvvilon : 

dos begundon si do ilon. 


A 4 licn lie tbe story hoard ^ ' 
What was hor sjxikcn word, 
Emfugh of siieoch I ” tlion said 
he. 

He bade her rise, got ready, 

And dress herself with care 
In garments fair, 

Donning tin*, best array 
That in Ikt ])rosS(‘S hiy. 

The page he bade with speed 
Prc‘pare his own strong steed, 
Dame Enid’s palfrey there be- 
sidii ; 

111' said that Ikc would ride 
For j>astime far away : 

So forward hastened they. 


Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enid ” : 

“At last it chanced that on a summer morn 
(They slo(‘])ing (‘ach by other) the new sun 
Boat thro’ the blindless casement of the room, 
And heated th(‘ strong warrior in his dreams : 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside. 

And bared the knotted column of his threat. 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And anus on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slo]>es a wild brook o’er a litth* stone, 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and •^.ut beside the couch, 
Admij’ing him, and thought within herself. 
Was ever man so grandly made as h(‘ ? 

Then, like a shadmv, past the ■pLM)pl(3’s talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and bowing over him. 

Low' to her own heart, piteously she sail : 

“ * O noble breast, and all-puissant arms, 

Am T the cause, I the ]>oor cause lhat men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone? 
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I am tlio cause, liecause I dare not spc*ak 
And tell him what I think and what they say. 

And yet 1 liate thit he should linger her(‘ ; 

I cannot love my oid and not his name. 

Far liev(‘r had I gird his harness on him. 

And ride with him to hattli* and stand hy. 

And watch his iiiightful hand striking great blows 
At caitiffs and at w'rong(*rs of the world. 

Far better w(‘ri‘ I laid in the dark (^arth, 

!Not hearing any more his noble voice, 

Not to be folded more in these dear arms. 

And dark(‘ned from the higli light in his eyes, 
Tlian that niy lord thro’ mo sliould suffer shame. 
Ami stt bf)ld, and could T so stand by, 

Aiid see my dear lord wound<*d in the strife. 

Or may be ])h‘rc(;d to death before mine (‘yes. 

And y('t not dare to t(‘ll him what T think, 

And how men slur him, saying all his forces. 

Is m(‘lted into ifiere elT(‘ininacy ? 

O im*, I fear that I am no true wife.^ 

'‘Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 

And the strong ])assion in hi‘r mach* her weep 
Tru(‘ tears u]kui his broad and nak(‘d bre ast. 

And th(‘S(^ awoke him, and by gr(*at mischance 
lie heard but fragments of her later words. 

And that sin* feai(*d sii<^ was not a triu* wife. 

And then he thought, ' In S])it(‘ of all my care. 

For all my ])ains, iK»or man, for all iny pains. 

She is not faithful to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur’s hall.’ 
Then tho’ ho loved and reverenced her too much 
To drt^am she coyld be guilty o'f foul act. 

Right thro’ his manful breast darted the pang 
That makt‘s a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he hw(‘s most, lonely and miseralde. 

At this ho hurl’d his huge limbs out of bed, 

And shook his drowsy squire a\vake and cried, 

' My charger and her i)alfrey,’ then to her, 

‘ I will ride forth into the wdlderncss ; 
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For tlio’ it t^ooins my spurs are yet to win, 

I liave not fall’n so low as some would wish. 

And you, put on your worst aSd meanest dress 
And ride with me.’ And Enid ask’d, amaz’d, 

‘ If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 

But he, ‘ I charge you, ask not, but obey.’ ” 

Those passages illustrate not only the common source 
from which hoth poets derived their material, hut also 
the different manner of treatment hotween a poet of the 
twelfth century and one of the nineteenth. Tennyson 
has endeavored to imitate the old epm simplicity — 
rather the Greek, it is true, tlnin the German or Anglo- 
Saxon — hut he cannot escape the atmosphere of our 
day. As compared with Hartmanij von Aue, he has less 
of sim]dc, direct, natural narration, and much more hoth 
of description and of subjective study of character. 

I will pass over ‘‘Gregory of the Piock,” founded on an 
ohscui’c legemd concerning Poj)C Gregory VII., which 
wilh not Avell hear repeating, and come to the ‘‘Anne 
11 ‘Inrichy Here, again, the material has heen used hy a 
living poet, and you all are — or ought to he — familiar 
with it. The author is Longfellow, and the poem is the 
“Golden Legend.” Instcfid of Heinrich von Aue, Long- 
fellow calls the hero • Prince Henry of Hoheneck, and 
giv(‘S him Walther von der Vogel weide as a friend. He 
takers only the thread of the story from Hartmann — the 
incurahlo disease, the self-sacrifice of the maiden, the 
journey to Salerno, and the ha2)py termination of the 
story in her marriage with the prince, and has so en- 
4 
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riclied and adorned tlio fairest suggestions of liis 

own genius that it l)(|Comes a new creation. Certainly 
no more exquisitely finished and harmonious poetical 
work has hcen written in this country than the “ Golden 
Legend.” 

Hartmann’s last ei>ic, is taken from the tradi- 

tions of King Arthur and the Round Table. The name 
Iwcin is the Welsh Em)i, the Russian Ivav, the English 
John, The poem, except towjxrd its close, is a repeti- 
tion of the ad^’cnturcs of the Knight Iwein, as related in 
the Welsh Mabinogion. This, no less tlian his other 
e})ics, boars the stain j) of elegant mediocrity. His verso 
is carefully constructed, the separate episodes are often 
well narratc'd, but the charact(‘rs arc not consistent nor 
j)ro 2 )erly sustained, and the j)ooin becomes wearisome 
to one accustomed to bettcu* mod(ds. 

Nevertheless, among the German critics there are 
very different vcrdi(*-ts pronounced ujion Hartmani:^ von 
Aue. Some consider him an undoubtcHl master, com- 
bining semtiment, power and ])urity of style: others 
condemn him for a total lack of high poetic instinct. 
Grimm, curiously enougli,^ has expressed himself on 
both sides of the question in different works. If we 
avoid either extreme, yet place him decadedly below both 
CJottfried and Wolfram, I think we shall come nearer 
fixing his true idace. 33ut his importance in his age 
cannot lie fairly estimated by our modern literary stand- 
ards. The very smoothness and ])olish, which become 
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so wearisome to us wlien they a^e not penetrated with 
the presoiiee of a strong informing spirit, may have been 
an agency of culture, as well as a charm, to his contem- 
poraries. 

Of (lottfried von Strasburg, we only know that he 
was pr(d)ably a native of the city for which he is 
named ; that he was not of noble family, but well edu- 
cated, and apj^arently in good circumstances, and that 
he must have died, still comparatively young, before 
1210. One of the old manuscripts has aiportrait which 
represents liim as a young man with long, curling locks, 
but its authenticity cannot be relied upon. He was 
peril a] )s a personal friend of Harl^nann von Aue : it is 
not kiiOAvn that ho over met Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

Gottfried also drew the subject of his one epic, “Tr/.v- 
fro/,” from English and French sources. It had even 
been used before him by a German poet, Eilhart von 
Ob(#rg, who, some thirty years before him, wrote a poem 
called “Tr/'-sYfra” in the Low-German language. Like the 
“iiVcA'” and Heinrich"' of Hartmann, you will find 

the substance of the story in jioems by two living authors 
— in Tennyson’s Idyll of “The Last Tournament,” and in 
the “ Tristram and Iseult” of Matthew Arnold. The plot, 
in its general outline, has a resemblance to the story of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, but it is more tragic, because 
the element of magic is introduced, and the final sorrow 
is thus not the consequence of voluntary sin. It is, in 
fact, one of the most touching and beautiful of all those 
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j)urely romantic legends wlxicli were so poj)ular over all 
Euro2)e during tlie IMiddlc Ages. None of tlie cliarac- 
tcrs are historical : it seems to have had no original 
connection with the Arthurian stories, although it Avas 
afterAvard attached to them, and its invention is ascribed 
to some Celtic minstrel of Brittany. 

TIio outline of the story is so simple that it may be 
told in a few words. Mark, tlie king of CornAvall, who 
resided at the castle of Tint.igil, so famous as the resi- 
dence of Uthor, the father of Arthur, had a ne])hcAv, 
Tristan or Tristram, avIio Avas the most gallant and ac- 
complished knight of his court;. The king of Ireland, 
having promised tha hand of his daughter Iseult, Isot, 
or Isolde, as tlie name is differently Avrittcm, to King 
Mark, Tristan AA\as sent to bring the bride to CoriiAvall. 
On leaving Ireland, Iseult’s mother gave her daughter’s 
attendant lady, Ilrangiene by name, a loA^e-potion to be 
secretly administered to her and her ro3^‘il bridegiviom 
on the day of tlieir nuptials, in order to secure their 
Avedded bliss. J 3 ut the magic elixir was administered, 
b}^ mistake, to Tristan and Iseult, during the voyage 
from Ireland to Corn Avail. This fixed the destiny of 
both during the remainder of their lives. Tlie spell 
compelhul them to 1oa\- each other, though separated 
by holj^ vows. The truth Avas soon discovered at the 
Court of CoriiAvall, and Tristan, to avoid his uncle’s 
wrath, Avent to Brittany, Avhere he met another Iseult — 
she is sometimes called Iseult of Brittany and some- 
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times Iscult of tlie Wliito Hands — whoui lie married, 
more ont of gratitude than love. • 13ut the infection of 
the magic potion was still in his blood : he wandered 
forth, tormented by his jiassion, and became the hero 
of many daring exploits which made his name famous 
in Britain. At last, sick, worn, and wounded nigh unto 
deatli he returned to Tseult of the White Hands, who is 
represented as a sweet, forbearing and forgiving woman. 
Her nursing was of no avail ; and a messenger was sent 
to bring Queen Iseult of Cornwall, who alone could heal 
him. She fled from King Mark’s Court, crossed to Brit- 
tany in a wild storm, and reached Tristan’s castle just 
in time to sec him die. Her heart broke, and she sank 
dead beside his corpse. Another version, Avhich I pre- 
fer not to believe — in fact, refuse to believe — states that 
the vessel Avhich was to bring Iseult of Cornwall was to 
hoist Avhite sails on returning, if she was on board ; but 
black sails, if it came without her. Iseult of Brittany 
bribed the captain to hoist black sails, in either case. 
When the ship was see)) afar, and the color of the sails 
was reported to Tristan, he died in disappointment 
and despair : Iseult of Cornw^all found only his dead 
body. King Mark, who had learped the story of the 
magic 2 :)otion, had them buried side by side. He jflanted 
over Iseult a rose, and over Tristan a graj)e-vine, wliicli 
twined themselves around each other as they grew, and 
could not be separated. It is curious how this last 
particular has lived to this day in the Ballad of Lord 
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Lovel, wliicli is still sung by the country people of Eng- 
land : ^ 

“And out of h(‘r broust tlioro grow a red rose. 

And out of bis breast a bricr/^ 

This is, of course, onty the slightest framework of tlie 
story, Gottfried is a more daring and original poet than 
Hartmann ; in the scenes and episodes, from first to 
last, he allows his invention full play, and so enriches 
and extends Lhe material that, although his poem con- 
tains thirty Ixooks and twenty thousand lines, it was ter- 
minated by his death when only two-thirds had been 
written. Both the choice of the subject and the man- 
ner of treatment gwe evidence of true literary feeling 
and skill, but not of that grand, independent disregard 
of former models or prevalent fashions which marks 
the pathfinder. Ho took the forms which he found, 
with all their monotony, their interminable diffiiseness 
and tolerance of digressions. They became purei* and 
stronger in his hands; the great mass constantly 
moves with life, but it still lacks that harnKUiy and mu- 
tual dependence of parts, tli.at organic unity, which 
every groat literary work must possess. There are 
many passages whick ma^" be read with delight, but 
the perusal of the whole work becomes a rather serious 
task. 

"^Tristan' commences with an Einginig, or Introduction, 
in which the author explains his reasons for writing the 
2>oem, and the service which he thereby hopes to ren- 
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cler to tlio noble and loving among men. In tlie voiy 
first stanza we recognize liis cliiA-acteristic stylo : 


(T(‘(laphte man ir zo guoto nilit, 

von don dor world o guot go- 
scliilit, 

BO waon^ oz alloz alst; nilit, 

swaz guotos in dcr werlt ge- 
sohilit. 


Jf wo tlio good should luwor 
liood. 

That Imps on earth, as is de- 
creed, 

Then won; it nothing worth, in- 
deed. 

That any good should he do- 
cr(‘ed. 


Another stanza, quite as terse and sound, is : 


Tiur’ undo wort ist mirdorman, 
dergiiot and iibel hotrahten kan, 
diT micli und iegolichen man 
nach sjiiem werdo erkennen 
kan. 


Dear and worthy is the man 
Who good and evil study can : 
Who^m (3 and cv('-ry other man 
At his true value measure can. 


The first book describes the loves of Prince Pcivalin, 
the father of Tristan, and Blanchcflouir, ]iis mother, the 
sister of King Mark. Their meeting in the spring- 
time reminds us of the similar scene in the story of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. 

There is such a cliarming brightness and freshness in 
the lines, that I must quote the passage : 


din s<*nftc siiozc suinorzit 
din haoto ir silezo numiiozokoit 

111 it siiozom flize an si geleit. 

diu kleinen waltvdgelin, 

din dos dren fro tide solcn sin. 


The*soft and tender summer air 

Disturlied the summer idh'sse 
there. 

And wok(! sweet industry, and 
fair. 

The little wood-hirds singing 
clear. 

It should he such a joy to hear, 
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l)liiomon, gras, loiip uiidc' T)luot 

uiid swaz dciii ougen sanfte tuot 

iind odfln li(‘rz(* (‘ifroinvoii sol, 

dos was diu siimorouwo vol : 

man vant da, swaz man wolto, 

daz d(‘r nine bringen solte : 

den scliate bi d(‘r sunnen, 

die linden bi dein briinmm, 
dbi S(*nf1cn lirubm wir.de, 
die Markes ingesiude 
sin w(‘S(*n engegeno macl^oten. 
die liebten bluonn'ii la< bctcn 

iiz dtnn botouwrtcm graso. 
des meien friunt, der griicnc 
w'ase, 

dor baete uz bbiomen ane gclcit 
so wunncclieliin sumerbleit, 
daz si dcii litdx’ii grstcn 
in ir ougcni widergk‘‘‘^ten. 
diu slieze boumbluot sack den 
man 

so r(*hte suozo laclieiidc? an, 
daz si<di daz lierzc? und al der 
miiot 

wider an die iacbende blunt 

m\t spWnden ougen macliclc 
und ir allez wider lacbete. 
daz scnfle vogelgedoeue, 
das .siie/i*, daz seboene, 
daz oren unde iniKite 
vil dicke kumet ze gnote, 


Blossoms, grass, and loaves on 
trees. 

And wbat the eye may gently 
])lease, 

And joy to nobb; hearts may 
yield, 

Of that Avas tbe summor-moa- 
dow filled. 

All one wished Avas gathered 
then 

Of Avbat tb (5 May -time brings to 
men : 

Shade, when tbe sun Avould 
sting ; 

Lindens lu'side tbe spring ; 

And soft, sweet winds that sent 
Whore Mark’s retainers Aveut, 

A fre.sb delight to meet tlu'm : 
And tbe bright buds laughed to 
greet thc-m. 

In tbe dewy grass that day ; 

And the green turf, the friend 
of May, 

W bA^(‘ from its own loA'eliness 
So delightful a sumn»rr dre^s 
That ill tb(i guest.s' glad eye.s 
’Tavus mirrored in fairer wise. 
The bloom of trees look^^d down 
on men 

So openly, SAviTtly smiling then, 
Tliat lu'ai t and mind and senses 
lent 

The dancing bVi 'd their light 
content. 

And forever made reply 
111 tbe light of tbe merry eye. 
All note.s tbe birds repc ul, — 

S<» b(‘autifiil, sc* .sweet, — 

Til at unto b(*art and ear 
6u goodly 'tis to hear. 
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daz fultc da bore unde tal. 
dill saolige nalitogal, 
daz liebe siiozc vogelin, 
daz iemor siiozo luiieze sin, 
daz kail etc uz d(‘r bliiotc 
Tiiit soilier libonniieto, 
daz da mane odolc liorzc van 

friiiid’ undo Lohon muot gowan. 


Rnng tliore from bill and dale. 
Andllio blissful nigbtingalo — 
Tlio dear, sweet birdling she 
That ever sweet shall be, 

From out the blossoms trolled 
So clear and over-bold. 

That many a noble heart that 
heard, 

Took joy and hop« from the 
hn])py bird. 


I liaye not space to (loser ihe tlie wealth of pictiir- 
esqiio iii(*i(l(‘iits Avitli Avlii(*li Gottfried lias ^amplified tlie 
stoiy. Tristan is brought np as the son of Rual in 
]>rittany, is ('arriod off by the Norwegians, shipAvrecked 
on the coast of Cornwall, and becon^es, as a boy, hnnter 
and minstrel at the Court of King Mark. Paial Avanders 
OYor the Avorld to find him, comes finall}^ to Tintngil and 
dis(iloses his relatioiivship to the king, after which there 
are many adAcntures before Iscnlt enters upon the 
scene. Tlic last book describes Tristan’s AA^ooing of 
Iseult Avith the Wliito Hands in Brittany. He sings at 
the Court of the old Duke Jovelin, her father, a pas- 
sionate song Avith the refrain, in the French of that day : 

Isdt, ma drue, Isot mTimio, 
on vus ma uiort, en vus ma vie !” 

thinking in his heart only of Isenlt of Ireland, while 
the ladies and knights imagine that he is celebrating 
her of the White Hands. 

Among other quaint and curious episodes, the tAventy- 
fifth book is taken np with the account of a little dog 
4 ^ 
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named Pclilcriu, -wliicli a fairy in Avalon liad presented 
to Gilan, the Duke of Wales. The hair of the do^ 
shimmered in all brij^ht colors, and around its neck 
there was a bell, th(i sound of which bauished all sor- 
row from the heart of him who heard it. Tristan wins 
Pcfiti'ria from Duke Gilan, and sends him to Iseult, 
whoso sorrow for her absent lover is instantly soothed 
when she hears the b(dl ; but, remembering that Tristan 
is wandering alone and unconsoled, she takes the bell 
from the doge’s neck and throws it into the sea. 

I find no better s])ecimen of Gottfried’s narrative stylo 
than the passage where Tristan and Iseult accidentally 
drink the love-poti(?ii : 


Jsu man polantc in eiiio luibc : 
nu gie (laz vole alnicisio abo 

durcli baiioki(! uz an daz lant ; 

nu gienc oucli Trislant ze bant 

begrttezon undo bo.soliouweii 
die licliton .sine vroinvon. 

Und als or zuozir nidor gesaz, 
unt rodotcii diz undo daz 

von ir bolder dingon, * 
cr bat im trinkon bringeii. 

Nuno was da nionion inne 
an die kiiiioginno, 
wan kleiniu junofrduwolin ; 
dcr einez spracli : “ Seht, Lie 
stat win 


Now tbey a harbor came unto, 
Wboro, nearly all tlio vossers 
crow 

Wont forth to land, on ])astiiiio 
l)(‘nt; • 

And Tiistan, also, straightway 
■wont 

To greet, with bliss oV rhuh’n, 
The brightni'ss of the maiden. 
And as he thus b<‘sid(^ ht‘r sal, 
And they had spoken of this and 
. that. 

Of things concerning both, 

Said Ijo : To drink 1 Avoro not 
loath. 

Noav was thor(‘ no one there, 
Bi‘sido the Princess fair, 

But one small waiting-maid ; 

“ The wine is here/’ she said, 
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ill disem Vilzzolino/’ 

N(‘iii ! t*zii was iiiht iriit wino, 
dock ez im gelid ic -vvaere, 

ez was diu wac'rnde swaere, 
dill ondeldsi* lierzeiidt, 

von dor si bddc lagen tot. 

Xu was ab ir daz iiiirekant : 
si stuoni uf uul gie liiu ze bant, 

da daz traiic nnd daz glas 
verborgeu unt bcbalteii was. 

Tristande, ir nieistcT, bdt si daz ; 

A 

er bdt Isute viirbaz : 

si traiic ungerne and iiberlanc, 

lint gap do Tristand, unde cr 
tranc, 

unt wanton boidc, ez waere wdn. 
lo mitten gieiic oucdi lirangajn 
in, 

iiiid^ erkande daz glas, 

unt sadi wol, waz der rede was. 

Si orsdirac so sero undo orkam, 
daz oz ir alio ir kraft bcnmin, 
unt wart relit als ein tote var. 

Mit totem liorzon gie si dar : 

si uam daz bade veigc vaz, 
si 1 ruog cz dannon unt warf daz 

in don tobendon wilden se. 

Owe niir armon/' sprach so, 

‘ ‘ owe J 


Witjiin this flagon fine."' 

All, no ! It was not wim* : 

Tbough wine’s line it might bor- 
row, 

’Tvvas filled wilb coming sorrow. 

With ondloss hoart-iiain brim- 
ming high, 

Whonco boMi at last must die. 

But she tlu'roof was ignorant ; 

She rose, and straightway tbitli- 
(‘r wont, 

Tnnoctmt and uncliiddon, 

Whore glass anjJ drink were hid- 
den ; 

Broiiglit to Tristan, lior master 
brave, 

Who first to Iseult gave. 

She fir.^t r(‘fus(Hl, then drank and 
laughed. 

And gave to Tristan, and he 
quaffed : 

Th('y both imagined, it was wino. 

Then came Braiigame, saw the 
shine 

Of that bright flagon, knew it 
well, 

And did forbode the coming 
spell. 

So groat her tiuTor was, that she 

Lost force and senses uttt'rly. 

And she became as are the 
dt^ad. 

With di*ath]y heart then forth 
she sped, 

That fatal flagon of all the world 

Took Avitli her, threw, and down- 
ward hurled 

Into the wild and raging sea. 

Ah, woe ! ” she cried, O, mis- 
erable me ! 
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daz icli zor worldo io wart ^(d)()rn ' 
Ich arnio, wio Imn ich verloru 
mill Ttc unt luim* triiiwu ! 

Daz o.z Got iemor riuwo, 
daz jell an diso rciac; it' kani, 
daz micii dor tot do nilit ennain, 

do ich an diat; vt'igo vart 
Mit J^dto io hoschoidon waii, 1 
Owe Tristan unde ibot ! 

diz iranc ist iuwor boidcr tot I** 

Nil daz dill inagot und dor man, 

Isdt undo Tristan, 

don traiic gt ‘trunk on boido, sa 

was ouch dor worldo unmuozo 
da, 

Minne, allor horzon liigorin, 

unt sloicli zir boidor horzon in. 

sis io wurdon gowar, 
do stioz so ir sigovanon dar, 

unt zdeh si boido in ir gowalt : 

si wurdon ein und oinvalt, 

die zwei unt zwivalt waren o : 

si zwei on waren do niht me 
widcrwertic under in : 

Isdte haz, dor was do bin. 

Dia suonerinno Minno, 
diu haete ir boidor sinne 
von hazze alsd goroinet, 
mit liebo also vereinet, 


That over to Iho world was born I 
O, wretched mo, how am I shorn 
Of honor and fidelity ! 

Now God’s great pity granted be, 
That over 1 this jouriu'y made, — 
That dtiafh liad not the purpose 
stayed. 

Or over on this voyage of woo 
With Iscult 1 should go I 
Iseult and Tristan — fatal 
draught ! 

’Tis woo and death to both that 
quaffed ! ” 

Now that the maiden and the 
man, 

Fair Iseult and Tristfin, 

Both drank the drink, upon tlicm 
pressed 

What gives the world such soi*o 
unrest, — 

Love, skilled in sly and prowling 
arts, 

And swiftly crojit in both their 
hearts : 

So, ore of him they worc^ware, 
Stood his victorious banners 
there. 

He drew them both into his 
power : 

One and single were they that 
hour 

That two and twofold were h(*- 
fore. 

They twain were verily no more 
OpposM thence, under his sway ; 
For Jscult’s hatfi had flown away. 
The troubled senses of the two 
Sweet Love, the Ex])iator, knew, 
Made clean of hate that blighted. 
Gave love that so united. 
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(laz iotwoder dcm andern was 
durlilutcr als ciii spigclglas. 

Si liaeten beide ein horze ; 

ir swacre was sin smerzn, 
sin sinerzi* was ir swaiTe ; 
si warm beidc ein baero 
an liebe undt‘ an leid(‘, 
unt lialeii sicli dorb boide, 
unt t(‘te daz zwivol nude scliam : 
si scliamte sicb, er t(‘te alsam ; 

zi zwivol te an ini, cr an ir. 


Tba^ either to the other was 
Morf crystal-cdcar than mirror- 
glass. 

Both had one heart between 
them. 

Her pain became his sorrow, 
llis sorrow was her jiain ; 

And both were fondly fain ^ 
Suffering to share, and bliss 
Yet hid the simse of this 
And felt both doubt and shame : 
She was abashed, and he the 
same ; 

He doubted her, she doubted 
him. 


Tlie clearness and purity of the language will make 
tliomsclves felt, even by one who* is only sliglitly fa- 
miliar with the German of the Middle Ages. Of all the 
Minnosi]igcrs and courtly epic poets, I find that Gott- 
fried and Walther von der Vogelweide offer the least 
difficulty to the modern reader, — for the same reason 
that •Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” is the English 
book most easily read by a German: they combine 
elegance of style and the nicest choice of e2:)ithets with 
the greatest simj)licity and fluency. To one already ac- 
quainted with German, the poets of the Middle Ages 
are more ra])idly understood through the ear than 
through the eye, because the rules of sjDelling have 
been varied much more, during the last five or six 
hundred years, than those of 2:)ronunciation. The 
latter, in fact, still exists as a vulgar dialect, in the 
mountain regions of Central Germany. I have quoted, 
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purposely, the original text instead of the transla- 
tions into Modern German, because I think a little 
attention will enable you to understand it nearly as well, 
and something of its 2>eeuliar racy flavor will always be 
felt, even when not entirely understood. 

If you are familiar with Tennyson’s poem of “ The 
Last Tournament,” in his “Idylls of the King,” I beg 
ycHi to notice the violence he has done to the original 
h^gend. Ho quite omits the episode of the magic love- 
jx)tion, and 2)resents Tristan and Iseult to us as a j)air 
of common sinners. It is this very magic S2)ell — the 
equivalent of the F(Ue of the Greek tragedies — which 
moves our deejiest symjDathies, and ennobles the two 
characters. Tristan cannot escape his devotion, in the 
legend ; he is made faithful by a fatal S2)ell ; but Tenny- 
son makes liiin sing : “ Free love ; free field ; wo love 
but while we may ! ” 

Gottfried von Strasburg certainly possesses, in a wery 
high degree, the talent of j^oetic narrative. We maj^ 
tire of his interminable details, when reading several 
books of "'Tristan'" connectedly; but ^ve may 02)en the 
worjt anywhere, and we strike at once u^^on life, movt^- 
ment, brightness. The uniformity of the slu^rt iambic 
measure, which allows little variety of cadence, is not 
favorable to a long ejnc j)oem ; but the authors of that 
age seem to have known only this measure and a rather 
rough alexandrine. The iambic pentameter apj^ears in 
their lyrics, and moves with both sweetness and dig- 
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nity ; yet it never occurred to tlieAii to use it in narra- 
tive poetry. ^ 

I shall last notice him wliom I consider the greatest 
of the courtly minstrels — Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Although he was a noble, we know less of liis personal 
history than of that of the peasant Walther. The date 
of his birth is unknown ; even the place is uncertain, al- 
though the village of Eschenbach, in Eianconia — some 
fifty miles west of Nuremberg — has been fixed upon by 
most scholars. He was wholly uneducated — could not 
even read or write ; — the materials of his epics wore 
read to him by others, and his own verses were dictated 
to scribes. He lived for many yea^s at the c-ourt of the 
Laiidgraf Hermann of Thuringia, in the Wartburg, and 
after the latter’s death is supposed to have been driven 
away by the severe piety of his son Ludwig and St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. He died somewhere about the 
year#1230. 

AVhen, in reading Gottfried von Strasburg’s 
I came upon the passage in the eighth book, whore he 
s])eaks of Hartmann von Aue, how he “through and 
through colors and adorns a story, how clear and 
is the crystal ciirrent of his words,” — followed by a 
reference to Wolfram von Eschenbach, as “the inventor 
of all strange things, hunter of wild stories,” — I could 
not reconcile the unfriendly words with the place and 
fame of the two authors. There is no probability that 
they ever met, or some personal enmity of Gottfried 
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might explain the paksagc. But, after more carefully 
examining Wolfram vcfei Eschenhacli’s epics, I am satis- 
fied that the radical difierence between the poetic con- 
stitutions of the two men, together with the despotism 
of conventional tastes in their day, furnish a sullicdent 
explanation. If you take the two men — one blond, 
blue-(^yed, joyous, graceful, sympathetic, and one dark, 
brooding, with deei)-set, inscrutable eyes, irregular in 
his niovemeuts, abstracted and proud — and put them 
into garments, of the same stuff and the same cut, you 
will have an illustration of the difference between Gott- 
fried’s Tristan'^ and Wolfram’s '^PftrzivdJ.'' The change 
of spirit and atmos])herc is so marked, that one need not 
be a critical scholar to feel it. I have quoted the oj^en- 
ing lines of the former e])ic : now take the opening of 
^‘Farzival ” : 


1st zwivrl luTzen ruHif^cbiir, 
daz niiioz dtn* sole word(*ii sur? 
gesiiiaeliet unde gezicret 
ist, Hwti sicli parrieret 
unvorzaget nia,iiiK‘s iiiuot, 
als agi‘lestorii varwe tuot. 
der mac deunocli wesoii goil, 
w Ar an line siiit beidiii teil 
des liimeles und der lielle., 
dor unstac^te gcselle 
liat die swarzen varwe gar, 
und wirt ocli nali der vinster var : 

so habet sicb an die blanken 

der mit slauten gedanken. 


Is doubt a neighbor to llic heart, 
That to th(^ soul must be a smart? 
Disgrace and honor bide 
As equals, side by side. 

In the strong man and bold, 
Lik(i magpie’s hue twofold. 

Yet may he joyful bo. 

When unto both sid(*s free, 

To heaven and to hell. 

But when he’s false and fell. 
Then black’s his hue in verity. 
And near to darkness staudeth 
he : 

So he who steadfast is, and 
right, 

Holds only to the color white. 
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cliz fliegondo bispel 

ist tumbfn liiiton gar zc snol, 

sinci mugeii’s nilit ercleuken ; 

wand’ ez kan vor in wcnkon 

relitc alsam cin schellos base. 


Tliil flying ])arablo, I wis 
T()<|fast for silly pc'ople is ; 
They cannot conic the meaning 
nigh, 

Since it before tlii'ir minds will 

fly. 

Even as flies a frightened hare. 


Here we feel, in the very first words, the presence of 
a metaphysical or rather ps^^chological element : the 
sense is compact, and the lines move as if with a different 
step, altliough tlie measure is the same a« in Tristan.'^ 
There are none of those sparkling epithets wliich entice 
us on from point to point ; hut, on the other hand, we 
feel the touch of a grave and lofty •intelligence, to whom 
the tliought is more than its external form. In Wolfram 
the i^octic nature seems to move forward centuries, at 
a single stride ; hut the poetic art fails to keep pace 
with it. Even the language no longer seems the same : 
the construction is unnecessarily forced, uiK'vcn, and im- 
])resses us like a different dialect, until we perceive that 
it is only the dialect of an individual mind, our insight 
into which will furnish us the key. 

The name is our English Percival, and the hero is 
that knight of Arthur’s Hound Jahle, avIio alone saw 
the Holy Grail, after the transfiguration of Sir Gala- 
had which Tennyson describes in the second of his last 
volume of Idylls. A Provencal poem hy Guiot, and the 
French legend of ^‘Chntiende Troyes''^ seem to have been 
Wolfram’s chief authorities for the story; but he has 
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am2>lified and enricliedit, not like Gottfried in ‘^Tristan,'' 
for tlie delight of jDicthresque narrative, hut with refer- 
ence to the spiritual symbolism which j)ervades it. The 
search for the Holy Grail — the S(ni Graal — the cuj) 
from which Christ drank at the last su2)j)er with his dis- 
ci2)les, is one of the most mysteriously beautiful legends 
of the Middle Ages. Galahad, whom Tennyson has 
celebrated, is not mentioned by Wolfram. The story, 
as he bills it in 'Tarzival,^'' is so ricih in details, that I 
cannot take time to repeat them : the rudest outline 
must suflScc. 

The 2)ocm commences with the adventures of Gamuret 
of Anjou, the fatheii of Parzival, who, after becoming 
King of Wales and Norway and marrying Queen Herze- 
leide, dies in Bagdad. The sorrowing (Jueen retires 
into the desert of Soltane, and brings up Parzival as a 
2^easant-boy. When he growls U 2 ) and sees the gay 
knights riding by, he begs leave to go out and «seek 
adventures, and his mother finally consents, but 2>^^ts on 
him a fool’s cap and bells. After overcoming various 
knights, he reaches Arthur’s court, but is not yet ad- 
mitted to the Bound Table. An old knight, named 
Gurnemanz, teaches him knightly manners, and sends 
him forth with the caution not to ask many questions. 
He rescues the Queen Condwiramur from King Cla- 
mide of Brandigaii, marries her and becomes King of 
Brobarz. On his w ay to visit his mother, after these 
events, he comes to a castle beside a lake. The King, 
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Tvitli four hundred knights, sits al a tahhi in a s])londid 
hall, and all are fed by the niiraculous po^\ or of the 
Holy Grail, which the Queen places upon the table. 
The King bleeds from a wound, and the knights are 
overcome with sorrow, but Parzival, who is most hos- 
])itab]y treated, asks no question. On leaving, lie h'ariis, 
too late, that he has been in Monsalvalsche, the castle of 
the Grail, and should have asked the King tlie cause of 
his wound. Soon after this, Arthur, who has heard of 
Parzival’ s wonderful exploits, leaves his capital of Car- 
duel to seek him. After fighting, irn'ocfnih), with several, 
he is recognized by Gaw'ain, and becomes a member of 
the Pound Table. • 

Several books are devoted to the advcuitures of both 
Parzival and Gawain, in their search for the Grail. 
Neither finds it, but both jxu’form wonders of bravery, 
stnmgth and self-denial. Toward the close, without 
any •^ipparent reason for the preference given, or the 
sudden change of destiny, a sorceress announces to Par- 
zival, at Arthur’s tal)lo, that ho has been chosen King 
of the Grail. He thereupon goes to the lost castle, 
heals the former King, by asking him the cause of his 
wound, and declares his son Loheng]-in, — who after- 
ward, as the Knight of the Swan, becomes the hero of 
a romantic legend, — King of Wales, Norway, Anjou and 
several other countries. 

This is a very insufficient sketch of the story, but the 
episodes are so attached to each other, by the associated 
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fatos of the different characters, that they cannot easily 
be separated. The author’s 2 )eculiar genius is mani- 
fested in every 23art, and thus the Avork has a S2:)iritual 
coherence which distinguishes it from all other e 2 )ics 
of the age. Parzival is not a mere form of action — a 
doer of deeds, like Ha]*tmann’s Ereh ; or a heroic loA^er, 
like riottfried’s Tristan: he is a jiure, noble, asi^iring 
soul, and the Grail is to him the symbol of a loftier life. 
Many scholai’s, indeed, consider tliat lie re 2 )rescnts the 
life of the sjjhit, and Gawain the life of the world, and 
they have found a more 2 >^'i’vaduig and edaborato alle- 
gorical character in the Avork than, I think, Avas eA^er 
intended by its author. Put in regard to the tendency 
of his genius, wo cannot be mistaken. 

I must confess that the more 1 study the poem, the 
more I fiiid a sj)! ritual meaning shining through its 
lines. The perfect innocence and 2 >urity of ParziA^al, as 
a boy, are Avonderfully draAvn : the doubts of hij? age 
of manhood, the Avasted years, the trouble and gloom 
Avliich brood oA^r him, suggest a large background of 
earnest thought ; and, although the symbolism of the 
Holy Grail may not be entirely clear, it means at least 
this much — that j^eace of soul comes only through Faith 
and Obedience. Like Tennyson’s Galahad, Wolfram 
seems to say, in Parzival : 

I miiso on joy tliat will not coaso, 

Pur(? spaces clotliecl in living beams. 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Whose odors haunt iny dreams.’' 
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To Wolfram von Esclioiil^acli, f|io external sliows of 
life were but disguises throiigli wliicli ho sought to 
trace the action of the moral and spiritual forces which 
develop the human race. His psychological instincts 
were too i)rofound for a simple tale of knightly adven- 
ture ; he was not (mough of a literary artist to arrange 
his conceptions of man’s nature into a symmetrical form, 
and then to re^^resent them completely through his 
characiters; and thus avc find, in a struggle 

between tlie two elements — l:)etween thoiight and lan- 
guage, between idea and action. This peculiarity is at 
first a disturbance to the reader, but it does not prevent 
him from feeling the latent, umterlying unity of the 
work. 

The parting of Queen Herzeleide from her son Parzi- 
val is one of the simpler passages, yet even here we 
find some of Wolfram’s characteristic expressions : 


Dor ktia])po tump undo wort 

iescli von dor inuotor dirlie oin 
pfort. 

daz begunde so in ir }ierzen 
klagon. 

sie diilito “ i’n wil im niht vor- 
sagen : 

iz muoz 5.bor vil bocso sin.” 
do godakte mor diu kiincgin, 
dor Unto vil bi spotto siiit. 
toren kleidor sol min kbit 
ob sime lioliten libe tragen. 
wirt or goroufet unt goslagcn, 


The boy, silly yet brave in- 
deed, 

Oft from bis mother begged a 
steed. 

That in her heart did she la- 
ment : 

She thought: “him must I 
ftiak(^ content. 

Yet must the thing an evil be.” 

Thereafter further pondered she: 

The folk are prone to ridicule. 

My child the garments of a fool 

Shall on his shining body wear. 

If he be scoffed and beaten 
there, 
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SO kuniot er mir her wiclj.'r wol.” 

owe dor jaemerliclic*n dol ! 

dill frouwo nani cin sactuorli: 

sie snoit im hemode iinde 
bniocli, 

daz docli an oime stiicko or- 
=icliein, 

iinz onniitten an sin Tdankcz 
lain. 

daz wart fi’ir tdren kloit erkant. 
sin gugol man 'iibone drufo vant. 
al friscli ruoli kelbin'in 

von oincr but zwei riballin 

nacb sin(‘n boinen wart gosniten. 
da wart gi uz jamor niht vermiton, 
din kiinogin wAs also bodiibt. 
sie bat btdibon in die naht. 

* dune soil nilit liiimen keren, 
icb wil dicb list e leren. 
an ungelianten strazen, 
soltu tunkel fiirte lazon : 
die silite unde luter sin, 
da sol to al balde riten in. 
du suit dich site nieten, 
dor werelde griiezou bieten. 
op dicb ein gra wise man 
zubt wil lern als er wol kan, 
dem Foltu goTuo volgon, 
uud wis im nibt oxbolgon. 
sun, la dir bevolbf u sin, 
swa du gtioti's wibos vingf'rlin 
niiigest erwerben unt ir gruoz, 

daz nim : ez tuot dir kuinbers 
buoz. 


Vercbance bc’ll come to mo 
again.’' 

All, mo, bow wr€*tcbed was ber 
])ain ! 

Tbo dame a piece of sackcloth 
seeks, 

And cuts therefrom a shirt and 
brtH‘ks, 

Tliat both in one they seem to 
be. 

And reach below to the white 
knee. 

For a fool’s dr(‘ss known was that. 
And 11]) above a i)ointed bat. 
Tb(‘u from afr(‘sb, rough b<‘ifer’s 
bide 

Stuff for two shoes did she di- 
vide, 

And rut tliem so to fit bis f(!ct ; 
And still b(*r dole was great. 

The Queen considen'd all aright, 
And bade him tarry over night. 

“ Hence not sooikt sbalt thou go, 
Ere I to the(‘ shall wisdom show. 
Shun untravel(*d road : ^ 

I.(e{ive dark ways unt rode; 

If they are sure* and fair, 

Enter and j()urney there. 

Striv'e to hi^ courteous then, 
Offer thy greeting to men. 

If thee a gray wise man 
Duty wdll teach, as well ho can, 
Willingly follow his rede. 

And linger him not with deed. 
Son, be advistd tl thing ; 

H thou a good dame’s ring 
And her greeting luay’st win to 
thee, 

Take ; and thy troubles shall 
lighter be. 
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du solt z’ir kusse fralion Hoitt'n to kiss her faco, 

und ir lip vast' umbevahen : Aifl to clasp her in firm oin- 

bracc ; 

daz git £^el iickc nnd hdhon muot, For, when she is good and 

op sie kiusche ist unde guot." ’Twill good luck and courage in- 

sure.” 

As a specimen of liis descriptive style, 1 will quote 
some lines from tbe fifth hook, where, in the magic cas- 
tle of Monsalviilscho, the Qiiecni, Jlepanse de iScJioir, 
brings the Holy Grail to the King’s tahlg : 

Sionigen. ir zwuo dotruogen They bowed. Them twain of 
dar them did i)ear 

uf die tavelen wol g<‘var The* silver to th(i tables fair 

daz silber, unde leitcm’z nid(5r. Full can‘fully, and there did 

place : 

do giengon sie mit ziiliten widt^r And tln*y returned with modest 

grace 

zno don ersten zwclven san. To th(‘ first twelve within the 

hall. 

oly 'z gepriievet rehte han. If I have rightly counted all, 

hie siilen ahzehen fro u wen sten. Must there now eighteen ladies 

be. 

fivoy nu siht man sehs<? gen Behold ! six others next we 

see, 

in waotc die man tiuro gait : All clad in cloth men precious 

hold : 

daz was halbez plialt, The stuff was half of silk and 

iKold, 

daz ander pfelV von >Jinnive. Muslin of Niuevcdi thci rest, 

dise unt die ersten sehse e These, and the first six, thus 

were dr 'st 

tniog-'n zwelf rdeke geteilet. Alike in mantles two - fold 

wrought, 

gein ti w^rr kost geveilet. And for a heavy treasure 

bought. 
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nlicli lien kom din krin(‘giii| 

ir antlitze gap den scliin, 

sie u'aiiden alle ez wolde tagcn. 

man sack die inaget an ir tragon 

p fell el von Aral)], 
nf eiiv'm griienen ackmardi 
truvc 8i(^ den wunsck von par- 
dis, 

kede Avurzeln nnde ris. 

daz was oin dine, daz Inez der 
(irfil, 

erden wunsck os ukorwal. 

llopanso do sckdyo sie kiez, 

die sick dor gral tragon lioz. 

dor gral was von sdlkor ai-t : 
wol muoso ir kiuseke sin kc- 
wart, - 

diu sin ze rokte soldo pflegon : 

dlu muoso valsclu'S sick kewo- 
gen. 

V6rome grale kdmen lickt : 

diu warn von armcr kostc nikt ; 

seks glas lane lutcr wol gotan, 
dar iiine kalsam der wol kran. 

do sic komon von dcr tiir 

ze rekter maze alsus ker fur, 


Koav after tkem advanced tke 
Queen, 

Witk countenance of so krigkt 
a skeen, 

Tkey all imagined day would 
dawn. 

One saw, tko maiden wasclotked 
on. 

Witk muslin stufTs of Araky. 

On a green silken cuskion sko 

Tke pearl of Paradise did kear, 

Coinpk'to, — root, kranck, kegin- 
ning, end, — 

Tlio Grail it was, all-glorious, 
fair. 

Beyond perfection Eartk can 
lend. 

Re})anso d(‘ Sekoie, so runs tko 
tale, 

Was name of ker tkat koro tke 
Grail ; 

And so its nature did endure, 

Tkat ske wko korc it must ke 
pure, 

Of just and perfect keart) and 
strong 

To frighten falsehood, sin and 
wrong. 

Before tke Grail there came a 
light, 

Tke worth wdioroof was nothing 
slight : 

Six cups of dazzling crystal held 

A kurning oil tkat balm dis- 
pelled. 

Kow when, in proper order, 
all. 

Entering, had traversed the high 
hall. 
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niit ziiliton neic diu kiinogin 

und al dill juncfrduwelin 

dio da truogc'D balsi'invaz. 

diu kiuu'gin valscliiute laz 

sazt(‘ fur di'ii wirt don gnil. 

diz nijiorc giht daz Parzival 
dick(' an sii* such uiit dalite, 
dill di'ii gnll da bralite. 


The ^uoen bowed down with 
piodf'st grace. 

And the six maidens bowed the 
face, 

Who bore the cups of burning 
balm. 

The blameless Queen, proud, 
pure and calm, 

Before the host put down the 
O rail ; 

And Pereival, so runs the tale, 

'I'o gaz(‘ upon her did not fail, 

Wlio thither boro the Holy 
Grail. ^ 


I liave cLosen tliose jiassagcs wliicli illustrate Wol- 
fram’s manner as a poet, espociallj’ as compared ^vitli 
Gottfried’s. Wo have no means of estimating the influ- 
ence of either upon his day and genenition. Gottfried’s 
allusion indicates that there were rival audiences as 
well as authors, and, since wc find the critics divided 
now, .we may well believe that there was greater di- 
versity of opinion then. Wolfram’s adherents would bo 
among the tliinkers, who were then rapidly increasing 
in number; Gottfried’s among the men of refinement 
and education. Tlie latter may be called the literary 
ancestor of Wieland ; but Wolfram’s lineal descendant, 
with a long line of generations between, was Goethe. 

Neither of the other two epics of Wolfram — “ IF/YZc- 
h ihn^' and ^‘TiCtreJ ” — was completed: the latter was 
barely begun, at the time of his death. The ‘‘ If jIJc- 
licihu' celebrates the adventures of Wilhelm von Orange, 
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of ProYciieo, the son the Count of Narbonno, in his 
wars with the lieatliens. He niuloiibtedlj followed a 
ProYenr;al original in this, as in “iVr/x/r and Avas per- 
haps led to th(‘ theme by his admiration of ^Vilhelm’s 
character. ''TihirvV' is an outgroAvth from ^"Purzirar' : 
thci same characters appear. It is written in a different 
m(‘tr(‘, and shows, in the fragment which remains, a 
great(a- force and fluency of ex])ression. Although the 
huigth of the last line interferes Avith the moA^ement 
of the Ycrses, it is easy to see hoAv much more freely 
the aiithor’s thought carries itself, Avithout losing any- 
thing of its sul)tlety and suggestiYeness. I cpiote a 
feAv stanzas from the coiiAnrsatioii of the two lovers, 
Schionatulaiider and Siguiic : 

Sigunc savs : 


Icli wei/i Avol, dll bist lands unt 
liuti; grdziu fmiiwe ; 

dcsengcr icli alles nilit, wan da/ 
din licrzo dur din oug(r 
scliouwo, 

also daz cz den kumbor min br- 
donko : 

nil liilf iiiir sebiere, e daz din 
minn min berze und die 
frdudo vtTkrcukc.” , 


I know full avcII Ibat tbou of 
lands and peoidc art the 
Queen ; 

I seek not that, so througfi thine 
eyes tby h(‘art b(^ s(‘en, 

So that it doth pfuceive my 
weight of sorrow ; 

Tln-n lielp me now, ere heart 
and hwe a deeper trouble 
borrow I 


The Queen answers ; 

Swer sd minne bat, daz sin minne 
ist gevaere 

debeime als lieben friunde, als 
du inir bist, daz wort unge- 
baere 


If one bath such a love that 
danger therein be, 

The imbuing wc>rd, to friend so 
dear as tbou to me. 
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win von mir niiner bononnet 

TuiniK* : 

Got w(‘iz Wf)l, tlaz icli nio bekan- 
(1(* iiiinneu flust, nt-cli ir gc- 
wimif. 

"Miiine^, ist daz rin Pb*? inalit du ‘ 
iiiiiiii iiiir diiiten ? 

Istdazi'in Si('V Iviiiiu’t inirniinn, 
\vi(‘ sol icb mimic ^otriut(“ii V 
l^Iiioz icb si(‘ bcbaltcn bi dcu 
tockcii ? 

Od fliu^rt miniK' unf^(*rnc, uf bant 
durh dir' wildc? icb kau 
mimi wol lockcn/" 


I nc’ir will name witb name of 
luYC or lover : 

For, knuwetb God, love’s loss or 
gain I never did discover. 

* For love, is it a lie? (’anstgivo 
solution just ? 

Is it a Sbe V fc^o c< me it, bow 
sliJill 1 dare trust ? 

Must love witb dolls be left, and 
cbildisb rajiture? 

Or flietb it out of band in tlm 
woods? 1 surely can recap- 
ture.” 


Ht're you will notice, not only tlio expression of the 
fet'ling, but also tlie tendency to* speculate upon its 
naturtb wdiicli is a peculiarity of AVolfram von Esclien- 
bacli. It is not too inucli to say that lie Avas the only 
jtroi'ound tliinkt'r among the Ci(u*maii authors of the 
Middle Agt^s. 

Wolfram takes the same delight in many-syllablcd 
gcograjdiic names, as Milton ; and tljcro are many of his 
lines wlucli ring with ilie same half-barbaric music as 
tlj(' latter’s ‘‘ Asprarnont and Montalban.” He is an un- 
lett('>rcd minstrel, wdth great qualities in the rough ; a 
man of liigh aims and noble aspirations, struggling Avith 
insui-moun table limitations, and missing real greatness 
on account of them. In Gottfried’s case, Ave liaA^e ca ery- 
thing but the original quality of intellect ; but Wolfram, 
haAung that, misses the clear and harmonious form 
Avdiicli must be added, chiefly through the Avant of the 
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culture wliicli Gottfrifd ])ossessed. Could the two have 
l)een united in one individual, Germany would liavc liad 
lior great mediawal j^oet, tlie equal of Dante. 

Ilut tlie opitliet (jreni must l)c denied to tliis courtly 
literature. The influence of tlie church and of classic 
learning, thougli greatly weakened, was still too pow- 
erful to permit a positive de2)arture from previous 
paths of thought. The new wdne was poured into old 
Lotties, but it was not quite strong enough to burst 
them. So, these epics remain as priceless illustra- 
tions of the growth of the German mind during the 
Middle Ages, of the long fermentation which clarified 
into purity and flavex’ centuries afterward, not immortal 
in their own solitary right, but from the circumstances 
out of which they greiv. Add to them the lyric poetry 
of the Minnesingers, and we are astonished at the ])ro- 
ductiveness of the age. From this point we must date 
the commencement of a national culture ; for much of 
the great work of Charlemagne had been undone in the 
three centuries beWeen him a.nd the Hohenstaufens. If 
the literature of the latter period failed of its immediate 
and full effect, through tlie re-intervention of political 
and ecclesiastical cagses, it was none the less a basis of 
achievement upon which the race thenceforth stood; 
and if we could read the secrets of History, we should 
perhaps find that the harp preserved for Germany a 
better possession than was lost to her by the sword. 



IV. 


THE NIBELUN(JENLIED. 

We now come to tliat other literary clement of the 
Middle A^es, which is of earlier origin than the courtly 
ej)ics, but Avhich only assume<l its j^resent form about 
the lime Avhen they were produced. I liave called it 
th(' o])ic 2 )octry of the Peojde, l)ecause, more than any- 
thing else in the lib'-rature of the human race — not even 
ox<‘ei)ting the ‘‘Iliad” and the “Owlysscy” — it has the 
character of a growth rather tlian a composition. We 
may guess when its grow^th began; we can very nearly 
determine the time when that giwvth ended; but there 
our knowledge stoj^s. By whom, or under what cir- 
cumstances, the first legends came into being, — how 
they were ko])t alive, increased, transformed with each 
generation — wdio t(^ok the rude, shapeless, separated 
parts, and united them in one grand, coherent form, — 
are questions which cannot be j3ositively answered. 

The more careful!}^ we study the NihimKjenlied ” 
and its history, the more we are impressed with its 
excej^tional charac’ter. Unnoticed in the records of the 
ages; ignored, perhaps contemjjtuously disj^araged l)y 
the ndnstrelsy of the courts; kejit alive only through 
the inherited fondness of the masses for their old tra- 
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ditious, it lias boon abiiost niiraculoiisl}" jiresorved to us, 
to ] m3 now appro c*iatt3(l as tli('. only strong, original crema- 
tion of tlie youth of the German race. 

The fact tluifc wo find in the ^'NlhchnigenJlcd'' traces 
of the ancicut mytliology, witli various incidents whiemh 
are given in the earliest prose Edda of the Scandina- 
vians, togetlier witli characters taken from the most 
stirring histoiy of the Folkeni'anderumf, or Migration of 
the Ibices, proves the antiquity of the material. Eut 
the anachroinsm of making Theodoric the Groat, the 
Gothic King of Italy, and Attila, King of the Huns, 
contemporaries, also gives us a clue to the prolmable time 
wdien the two elen^ents began to be fused together. 
Attila died in 453, and Tlnmodoric in 52(5. The unedu- 
cated mass of peo])le would soon forget dates, and con- 
fuse the events of former generations ; but some little 
time must bo alloAvod to elapse before this could take 
place. The “oldest inhabitants” must first die, beforem 
the united legends could be public!}^ recited without 
their accuracy being disjiuted by some grey-hair(Ml lis- 
tener. We can hardly assume that the first blending of 
the different elements took place before the year (]()(), or 
much later than a enntury afterward. It is most ])rob- 
able that the collection made by Charlemagne included 
all that was in existence in his day; but, that collection 
being lost, we are left without any record of the growth 
or changing character of the legend, until the tenth cen- 
tury. 
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First of all, I must recall to yoijr memory tlie features 
of the migration of the trib(^s. The commencement of 
this remarkable historical c^pisocle is usually fixed about 
the year 373, in which year the Pluns, coming from CVm- 
tral Asia, and first overcoming the Alans, between the 
Volga and the Don, brolo' up tlie ancient kingdom of 
the (h)ths, and started them on their Avaiiderings Avcst- 
ward. The Ostivjgotlis had up to that time possessed 
the country betwecm the Don and the Duiesb'.r, in South- 
ern Ilussia, and the Visigoths, all the region north of the 
Danube', as far Avestward as the river Tluuss, in Hungary. 
Gradually j^i’^'^Hsing Avestward, and driAung the other 
tribes, including the original Ge^^nnanic races, before 
them, the Huns, then under Attila, Avero finally arrested 
by the groat battle near Chalons-sur-Jlariie, Avhere they 
Avero defoatiHl by the Homans under Aedius and the 
Visigoths under Thcodoric I. This Avas in the year 451, 
andHAVo years later Attila diinl. The Visigoths, under 
Alaric, Inul already invaded Italy in 4(f2, but ten years 
later tln^y j)assod through Houtliern Gaul into Spain. 
The Ostrogoths, on the contrary, did not reach Italy 
until 4(SS, under Theodoric the Great, Avho made Ve- 
rona his capital, and is therefore called, in the German 
leg'mds Dietrich v-on Bein. After Theodoric’s death, 
the kingdom existed for a fcAV years, but finally ceased 
about 551, and the Gothic blood mixed itself Avith that 
of the Lombards, tlie Helvetians and the Germans, 
losing all distinctive national character. 
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Tlio Burguiuliiins, ^^llo Avere a Germanic race, inlia- 
l)iti]ig tlie region between the Vistula and the Oder, in 
Prussia, Avere also driven to Avest and south in tlie gen- 
eral niovcniejit, and lirst settled, eighty thousand men 
strong, in (laid, between Geneva and Lyons. Here they 
became Arian t>]iristiaiis in tlie S 2 )ace of oiglit days, 
soAXiii days being allowed for coiiATrsion and one fc^r 
ba})tism. >Sidonius A])ollinarius describes ihem as men 
IVom six to seA'(ni feed liigh, clotlied in the skins of beasts, 
and A’aluing their freedom as the highest possession. 
AVlien Attila entered Gaul in 451, the Burgundian King 
Gundicar (supi)osed to be the Gunther of the “A57e- 
luiKjeitllvir' ) opposed liis mareli Avith toil thousand Avar- 
riors, but all Avei-e slain after a long and Ikuxuc dedense. 
The tribe finally moA^ed northward, and occu})ied tlie 
country from tlie llhine westAvard, including the jiresent 
Prencli jiroAdncc of Burgundy. 

This is all of the great migratory inoA^enient Avfiich 
we require to know, in reading the '‘’‘NihduiKjvnJiid 
the otlier elements embodied in it are either taken from 
the same source as the older ScandinaAnan Edda, or 
Avere added as the story aa^'Is transmitted from mouth to 
mouth for centuries. , Lachmann, avIio dcA^oted a great 
deal of labor to the examination of the existing manu- 
scripts and their chronological character, as derived 
from the language, has fixed upon tAventy lays, or sep- 
arate chapters of the poem, as being of an ancient 
origin ; the remaining nineteen he considers as addi- 
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tioiis made about tlie close of tlie twelfth centur}^, for 
tlie purpose of uniting the whole into one consistent 
story. He states that there were two, if not more, at- 
t(‘mpts to perform this difficult task, witliout counting 
the previcHis changes which ho thinks the original lays 
must have undergone in the course of several centuries. 
About o]ic hundred and eighty years after the close of 
this mediaeval period of Gorman literature, printing was 
invented, and one of the earliest native works wdiich 
was transferred from manuscript to type- w as Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s ^^Panivd/,'' Tlie ” 

seems to have been already forgotten by the people ; 
and not until the yc^ar 1751 was a part of it published by 
Eodmer, in Zurich, under the title of “ Chriemhild’s 
Hevengc.” The first complete republication of the 
entire epic wais made by Muller in 1782. Afterward, 
Lachmann and the Brothers Grimm made careful com- 
parisons of the three complete manuscripts, and it now 
a])pears to be setthMl that the oldest is that of Munich, 
tlie next that of St. Gall — although there are but a few 
years’ diflerence between them, either waiy — and the 
latest, that belonging to Baron von Lassberg. This last 
is the most complete, but appears to be the least 
autl^entic. The Munich manuscript is generally attri- 
buted to the great unknown, wdio conceived the idea 
of enmting an epic unity out of the scattered ma- 
terial, — an idea which he carried out with w^onder- 
ful power and skill, and so nearly achieved the highest 
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success that we wonder liow Le should have fallen 
short of it. 

SiiKJO Laclimann, however, other scholars have taken 
up the study of tlie poem witfi the fresher and keeinu- 
knowledge of our day, Zariickc, Bartsch, and last of 
all, Hermann hisclj(U‘, liavc applied to it the tests of 
pliilologica] and metrical criticism; and the chief result 
is tJiat the belief which was so long entertained — wdiich 
sugg(\sied to the (lre(dv scholar Wolff his celebrated 
Houuudc tlieiU’y-— that it was the production of many 
authors, combined and throwm into a symnudrical form 
b}’ some poetic> editor, has Ixum g('ne rally given uj). It 
is now a.dniitt('d that the greater portion of the ])oem 
w as the woi’k of one author, w ho took the chief iin'idents 
of the sbny from a version of the 2)opular legend, writ- 
ten by order of Bishop Piligrim of Passa.u, sojiie where 
about the year The time Avhen the "‘XiLrlir/Hji idit-dy'" 
in its ])rese,nt form, Avas Avritten, lias also been apf^roxi- 
mately lixed. It could not liaAa'- been earlhu* than lL‘jO, 
nor later than IISO : thus it precedes the romantic epics 
by a ft^w^ years. 

One of the early Minnesingers, Avho \A^as called “ the 
Kurenberger/’ has hfft behind him fiftcxui detacJied 
stanzas, Aviitten in the measure of the '^Nibdumjnilleil'" 
It IS conjectured that he Avas cither Magnus >r Ivonrad 
v( 11 Tvurenberg, Avho Avere natives of Upper Austria,, and 
the German critics incline more and more to the belief 
that Ave must accept him as the great poet of the Middle 
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Ages, liitliorto unknown. Fisclier asserts tliat tlio 
^ilKhivgndlciV^ viiiH citlier originally written, or care- 
fulW revised and ]K)lis]iod, aLont the year 1170, and 
that it was intciuhal to^)e recited at courts, and heard 
hy noble auditc^rs. It is quite certain that between the 
years 1100 and 1‘20(), the poem was reproduced in two 
difiV'rent co23ies, one of which, called the ''Vffhjafa,” ad- 
dressed itself to tlio common 2 )eo])le. The aristocratic 
version had but a short life, if indeed any life : the taste 
of courts j)referred the e 2 )ics based on .the Arthurian 
legends. But the. ])(;(qi]c gratefully acce 2 )ted mid cher- 
ished their version, and for one hundred and fifty yciars 
the few fragments of their jioetry .which survive, betray 
its intluenco. 

If you remember the bareness and bluntness of the 
^^IJihlcbrandslh’iV '' — the sim^de means by which strong 
efiects are ^^I’odiiced — you Avill understand the original 
character of tlie Nihvltnific ailed, which is still 
served through all tlie changes of language. But with 
this sim^iliclly of diction, it is richer in incident than 
the “Iliad.” The stage is crowded with characters; for 
the union of three legendary cycles in one work, which 
shall combine the best features of all, has resulted in a 
coiulensation which excludes the ju’olific descrij^tion and 
sentiment of the courtly epics. There are not quite 
10,000 lines, instead of the 20,000 of Gottfried or Hart- 
mann. Certain forms of exjiression are rejieated, as in 
their jiocms, but the action varies with each Aventiure, 
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or adventure, of tlic tliirty-nine, and the poem closes as 
abruptly as it begins. Carlyle says, with entire trutli: 
“T]je unknown singer of ^NUidumjen,' tliougli no 
Sliakes2)oare, must liave liad a deep j^joetic soul. . . . 

His poem, unlike so many old and ne^v j)retenders to 
that ]iam(', has a l)asis and an organic structure, a begin- 
ning, middles and (uid; there is one great principle and 
idea sot forth in it, round which all its multifarious parts 
combiiK) in liviiig union, lleniarkable it is, moreover, 
lioAv along with this essence and jnimary condition of all 
po(dic virtue, the minor external virtucjs of what we call 
taste, and so forth, are, as it were, j)resup2:)osod : ajid tlio 
living soul of Poetry being tlmre, its l)0(lyof ineidenis, 
its garment of languagr^., v'onn* of tlieir own accord.” 

Now hd us take u^) the in the form 

it wore, at the end of the twelftli cc'nturv. It mav be so 
(‘asily r('.ad, that I liave never Ix^en able to see the neces- 
sity of tlie t]‘anslati()ns into modern German. Tliis is 
th(' o2)ening stanza ; 


Uns ist in alton in.K'rcn | v. un- 
de rs vil geseit 

von lieleden lob('l)aerrn, | von 
grdzer are bolt, 

von fWkidcn, liocligozitefl, | ’’on 
weinon and a^od klagen; 

von kiiener I’ecken stril on | mu- 
got ir nil w under lioeroii 
Bagen. 


We find in ancient story | won- 
ders many told. 

Of lierfK'S of gr(‘at glory, | of 
spirit strong and bold ; 
i>f joyances and bigh-tidos, | of 
wee]>ing and of woe, 

Of strife of ga,llar*t fighters. | 
mote ye now many wonders 
know. 


¥on will notice that the measure is 2 )eculiar. Each 
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line is divided by a ca^sural pause so marked that there 
is a space left between the words to indicate it. The 
first half of the line has three iambic feet, with a redun- 
dant syllable ; the latter half three feet, except in the 
closing line of the stanza, where it occjasionally lias four. 
The measure varies in effect, sometimes bold and strong, 
with a fine irregularity of movement, sometimes sweet 
and musical, but frecpiently rough and halting, and it 
recpiires some familiarity before it adjusts itsedf to the 
ear. Yet how near it came to a noble rliythmical form 
may be seen from those b:dlads of Uhland, whendn he 
has taken the same metrical principle, and simply given 
it regularity. Take the opening of* his historical Sua- 
Inan ballads, for instance : 

“1st donn im Scliwabciilandc verschollon allor Sang/* etc. 

Arc the Suahiaii valh'ys, hy sounds of song unstirred, 
Wlicu’e once so clear on Staufen tlie kniglitly harp was heard, 
Ai^l why, if Song yetliveth, proclaim not now its chords 
The d(‘eds of hero fathers, the clash of ancient swords? 

Or take the opening of Macaulay’s “Horatius,” throw 
two lines into one, and jou have the same measure: 


“ Lars Porsena of Cliisiinn, by the nine gods lie swore 
That the great house of Tarquiii should suffer wrong no more.” 

The second stanza of the ^"Xibclnmjen'' is: 

Ez wuohs in Burgdndim | i*in vil There once was in Burgundy [ a 
edel rnagedin, maid of high d(‘gree, 

daz in alien landen | niht schoc- That in all lands and countries | 
ners inohtc sin, no fairer might there be ; 
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Kibmliilt 1 si wart I'in A lovely woman was sho, | 

S(‘ 0 (‘ii(‘ wi]>. C'lii’ieiiiliilil was slie liiglit, 

dar uml)(‘ iiiiioscii df*g('iic | vil For luo- sake many swordsmen | 
vei In'st'n (k^ii Hi). niust lose their lives in fight. 

Tlius simj)!}" tlio iliome opens. OLricmliilcl tlio f;iir 
anti Ijrunliiltl tlio tliirk are tlie lioroines ; Si(',gfriod tlio 
Strong, Gniithor and Hagtni, Atiila and Tlieodoric tlio 
liorot's. Tlio sagas of tlie Nildnngs and the gods Odin 
and T.olvi, tlio niarclios of the Huns and Gotlis, magic 
and liumaii passion, love and liatt', are now mixed to- 
gotlior in a wild, fuu'co and fateful story, Avliicli yet 
does not soar so liigli as to lose its hold on tlie gene- 
ral synipatliios of m‘oii. 

At tlio same time witli tlio fair Burgundian maiden, 
Ih’cd in tlio Netherlands Siegfried, the son of King 
Siogomund and Qiioon Siogtdiiido. He is synonymous 
nitli the Sigurd t)f Scandinavian saga, the fair, strong 
young hnight wlio ovorcomos men, giants and dragons. 
AVlion ho has reat'lu'd tin' proper ago, Siegfried is 
knighted; then, refusing to accept his father’s sceptre, 
lie goes to Worms, where Chrienihild lives under the 
care of her three lirotliers, Guntlu'r, Gornot and Gei- 
selher. He does not see the famous heautv until after 
lie has conquered the Saxons and Danes, and brought 
the Danish King Lindegast captive to Wc^rin : then he 
is jireseiited to her, she thanks him, and he is peimitted 
to give lier a kiss. He asks Gunther for her hand, wliicli 
is promised tc> him on condition that he will accompany 
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tlie lattor to Iceland and assist liim in liis wooing of 
Queen Brunliild. Gunther’s uncle, Hagen, who after- 
ward becomes the evil genius of the story, and the 
knight Dank wart accompany them. The enterprise 
would have failed liad not Siegfried 2)ossessed a tam- 
htppf\ or ca^) whicli rendc^red the wearer invisi 1 )l(^, and 
the sword Balmung of marvelous power. Besides, he 
had bathed in the fat of a dragon which he had slain, 
and was invulnerable exce^)! in a small S2)ot, bet^^een 
the shoulders, where a linden-leaf Jiad fallen 1123011 him 
as he bathed. 

The amazon Brunhild lights Avith Gunther, but is 
really vanc 2 uishcd by the invisiblcf Siegfried. Tlie lat- 
ter then steers to the land of the Niblungs, takes 
session of a great treasure, or hoard, which he had 
23reviously Avon in a fight Avith giants, and returns to 
Ie(‘]and Avith a tJiousaiid of the Nibelungen Avarriors, as 
GunCher’s escort Avheii he carries Bruidiild to 'Worms. 
AVhen the two are marrhul, Siegfric'd also receiAa\s the 
hand of Chriemhild. He assists Gunther again in OA’er- 
comiiig the magical strength of Brunhild, and giATS 
the amazon’s girdle and ring to his Avife, together Avith 
the ''NihehnKjcuhorty To this trciasure a curse is at- 
tac'hed, and an evil fate folio avs its 23ossessor. 

Siegfried and Chriemhild rule for t(,n years as King 
and (Jiieen of the Netherlands ; then, Avith a large retinue 
of Nibelungen Avarriors, tln'y 2 )ay a visit to Worms, at 
the invitation of King Gunther. After tlie first S 23 len- 
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did festivities, a strife for precedence arises Letween 
Cliriomliild and Briiiiliild : tlie two queens meet at tlie 
door of tlie eatlu^dral, and oaeli insists on entering first. 
Brniiliild claims tliat Siegfried is Guntlier’s vassal ; 
Cliriemliild retorts by asserting that Siegfried, not Oun- 
tlier, overeaiiiG lier rival in Iceland, and produces the ring 
and tlie girdle in proof. The two kings, who are sum- 
iiioiichI l>y tlieir wives, endeavor to compose tlie quarrel; 
but tlie ancle Hagen goes secretly to Brunliild, and 
jiromises to revenge ber. Externally there is peace 
again, but the elements of ruin are at work. Hagen 
now goes to Chriemhild, profc^sses to be a friend, and 
offers to watch over. Siegfried, in case Brunhild should 
attempt any secret revenge. Chriemhild is di'coived by 
the old traitor: she tells him of the vulnerable sjiot on 
Siegfrieds back, where the linden-leaf lay, and even 
braids an ornament over the s])ot on his mantle, so that 
Hag(ni may know whore to ward off a blow. • 

The catastrophe instantly follows. Siegfried is taken 
out to hunt by Ciunthcr and Hagen, and in a moment of 
the gayest pea(*o and confidence is treacherously slain. 
But Chriemhihrs Avoes are not yet at an end : Sieg- 
fried’s father leturns in haste to his OAvn land: Gunther 
pt'rsuades his sister to biing the NihelunijialiorU' to 
■Woims, Avhich is no sooner done than he seizes it by 
force, and its attending curse is thus transferred to his 
OA\n house. It is not long before the three brothers, 
Gunther, Gernot and Geiselher, begin to quarrel about 
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the treasure, and finally Hagen sinks it in the Ehine, 
making each take an oath that ho will not reveal the 
spot while either of the others is alive. 

In the meantime the count Rudiger comes to Worms 
to solicit Cliriemhikrs hand for Attila. She hesitates, 
until Rudiger hints that she may in this way obtain her 
revenge for Siegfried’s death; then, taking her brothers 
Gernot and Geisollier, she sets out for the Danube, 
reaches the land of the Huns, and is married to Attila. 
The account of the wedding in Yienna, of their life in 
Attila’s castle, and Ohriemhild’s wise government are 
minutely described in the poem. She has a son who is 
named Ortliob, she possesses the entire love and confi- 
dence of Attila, she is renowned among the Huns and in 
foreign lands, but the dream of vengeance never fades 
from hcT mind. Night and day she plans how to get 
possession of her uncle Hagen, her brother Gunther, 
and flie Nibelungen treasure. Finally, in the thirteenth 
year of her marriage, she persuades Attila to send two 
minstrels to Burgundy, and invite the whole court to a 
grand high-tide, or festival, in the land of the Huns. 

Hagen foresees danger, and counsels against accepting 
the invitation, but he is overruled^ I must here explain 
that the Burgundians, after obtaining the treasure and 
its Nihlung guardians, are thenceforth called 
lungen,*' and the poem, from this point to the end, was 
called the ^^Nibelimgennoth"' — need, extremity, or fate. 
The journey to the Danube, the crossing of that river 
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and the arrival of the Nibelungen at Attila’s Court, 
are described in detail, with great spirit and pictu- 
resqueness. It is evident that the last author is on fa- 
miliar ground : he mentions j)laces which retain nearly 
the same names at the present day. As the march 
advances, the omens increase ; even Theodoric appears 
and warns the Nibelungen of their coming danger. 
Hagen, whose part in these final lays is compared by 
some of the German critics to that of Cassandra in the 
“ Iliad,” now becomes grand in spite of his treachery. His 
fidelity to his friend Yolker, the minstrel, his courage, 
his desperate bravery, his unshaken attitude of hero- 
ism, lift him beside Chriemhild into a splendid tragical 
prominence, beside which the other characters — Gun- 
ther, Attila, Theodoric and Hildebrand — sink into com- 
parative indistinctness. Biidiger, only, rises into promi- 
nence toward the close, as a man of singular honor and 
nobility of nature. But Hagen towers above all, grim- 
mer and grander than Macbeth, in his defiance of the 
coming doom. 

Attila, wlio knows nothing of Chriemhild’s plans of 
vengeance, receives the Nibelungen kindly, and sleejDS 
innocently during the night when her armed Huns 
are waiting the opportunity for murder, of which they 
are deprived by Hagen’s watchfulness. In ^he morn- 
ing, when the guests are dressing for mass in the 
cathedral, Hagen tells them : “ Ye must take other 
gftrments, ye swordsmen, hauberks instead of silk shirts. 
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shields instead of mantles ; and now, my masters dear, 
squires and men likewise, ye shall most earnestly go to 
clmreh, and lay before the high God your sorrow and 
your dire extremity ; for verily death is nigh unto us.” 
At the royal feast in Attila’s hall, the strife, instigated by 
Chriemliild, ('ommences, and Hagen first strike s off the 
head of lier son, Ortlieb. Then swords are drawn and 
murder is loose. Theodorie, with a mighty voice, at- 
tempts to stop the fra}', but in vain ; then he, Attila 
and tfiiriemhild withdraw. From this point to the end 
all is movement and passion ; every incident is illu- 
minated as by a fierce crimson light. No mere outline 
can do it the least justice. Tlie Huns press into the 
liall, and all night there is naught but carnage, fire and 
the terrible noise of fighting. At last all are slain but 
Hagen aiid Guntlier, both sorely wounded. They are 
bound by Theodorie, whose w'arriors, except Hildebrand, 
liave shared the common fate, <and are then brought 
before Chriemliild, Avho demands to know where they 
have sunk the XihchnhjenliorV' Hagen answers that 
lie cannot tell wliile Gunther lives. The latter is instantly 
slain, and then the fierce old uncle says : “ Now none 
knoweth of the hoard but God and I, and from thee, she- 
devil, shall it be forever hidden! ” Thereupon Chriem- 
liild seizes liis own sword — the famous s^vord Balmung, 
which had once belonged to Siegfried — and strikes off 
his he;\d, Attila laments his fate, but Hildebrand — 
the hero of the '‘llildehranddied '' — slays the avenging 
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Cliriomluld, and tlie poem closes, after this terrible 
niglit of slaughter, with these stanzas : 


Hiltlol)nmt init zorno | zuo 
Kricinliildc* spniiir, 

er sluoc dor Kiiiio^inne | oinon 
t^wiu'ron swort(\s swaric. 

ja tot ir diu sor^o | von Ililde- 
Lraiide wo, 

wuz niolito bi goliolfon ] daz si 
fed griizlicbon screV 

Do was golegon allor | da dor 
roigon lip. 

ze stuolion was gidiouwen | do 
daz f‘d('lc wip. 

Diotricli und Etzol | wdnen do 
]»ogan : 

si klagoton iiinooliolie | boidin 
mage unde man 

Diu vil mi(‘h(‘l ere | was da golo- 
gon tot. 

die liuto lioten alio | jaiiior unde 
not. 

mit kudo was voroiulet | dos Kii- 
nigos Ldhgezit, 

alci jo dill liobo loido j z’allor 
jungiste git. 

I’ne kan iu niht bosclieidon. | 
waz sider da gescli^tcli: 

wan litter undo vi .mwon | woi- 
nen man da, sack, 

dar zuo die odelon knelito, | ir 
lioben fiiunde tot. 

liie hat daz maoro cin onde: | daz 
^ ist der Nibeliinge not. 


Then ITildobrand in fury | to 
Chrionihild did go, 

And struck the (piceu with fal- 
chion I a sore and heavy 
blow ; 

Of Hildebrand her terror | was 
more than she could hide. 

But nothing did it lielp her | that 
there so miserably she crii'd. 

Now slain were all that should 
be, I they lay withouten life, 

And sh(^ was hewn to pieces, | 
and dead, that ro}al wife ; 

Tlioodoric and Attila | a weeping 
then began ; 

Sor(5 was the lamentation | of 
maiden and of man. 

Ah, how much was the splen- 
dor I which there lay dead 
and cold ! 

And fell on all the people | dis- 
tress and w^oe untold ; 

In sorrow thus was ended | the 
high -tide of the King, 

As after joy comes always | some 
sad and cruel thing. 

I cannot tell you further ] what 
happeiK'd v T the tale, 

Except tliat knights and ladies | 
were seen to weep and wail. 

And eke the gallant swords- 
man, I whose deart St friends 
lay low. 

And hero the story endeth: | this 
is the Nibclungeu woe. 
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Even from tlie very brief sketches of the courtly epics 
■which I have given, you will be able to recognize how 
strongly the ''NiMimgenlmr' contrasts with them in 
plan, character and expression. The strong, large fea- 
tures of the old legends, both Gothic and Scandinavian, 
still look upon us from its lines; something of the rude- 
]icss, but also the powder, of the early Bardic songs is 
felt in its measures ; the Christian faith has been added, 
it is true, but without changing in any way the pagan 
virtues and vices of the original characters. Siegfried 
and Hagen are made of other flesh and blood than the 
love-stricken Tristan or the pure-sonled Parzival. There 
are no fair descriptions of nature, no expressions of 
sfuitimont or emotion beyond the most necessary utter- 
ances. When Siegfried is treacherously slain, he only 
says : “ I lament nothing upon the earth except Erau 

01iri('mhild, my wife.” “In poetry,” says a critic, “ the 
rude €nan rec^uires only to see something going on; the 
nia]i of a more refined nature wislies to feel; while the 
man of the highest culture asks that he shall be made to 
rc'flect.” The fnl&lls the first of these 

conditions to the utmost: there is action, much of it of 
the most tremendous character, from beginning to end ; 
and the stage, vast as it is, is ahvays crowded with per- 
sons. But the second condition is not entirely neglected 
in the poem, as we now have it. The genius who 
moulded all its alien elements into such a grand unity 
may very well have added those slight, almost uncon- 
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scious touches which constantly ap2)eal to our sympathy. 
Incleocl the latter effect is most frequently 2)ro(lucecl 
where it is not 2:)lannotl beforehand, as we have seen in 
Hildebrand’s words to his son Hadubrand, before they 
li-lit. 

The action of tlio thirtj’-nine Avcnt lures is so continu- 
ous and so ricJi in details, that it is somewhat difficult 
to find brief illustrative passages. We must be satisfied 
with three s])ccimens, not better than many others in 
the j)oem, but more easily detached from the context : 
the first is the meeting of Chriemhild and Sieg- 
fried, after the latter has defeated the Saxons and 
Danes : 


Do liloz d(‘r kuiioc riclie | iiiit 
shier swester gun, 

die ir dieiioii soldon, | wol Luii- 
dert siller man 

ir und siuer inago : ] die truogeii 
swert culiaiit. 

daz was daz liovegosindo j von 
der Burgdiidt'U laiit. 

Nu gio diu minncciicii(' [ alsd 
dor morgen rot 

tiiot uz don trUidion woll^on. | da 
sciet von maneg n- not 

der se da tniog in liorzon | und 
Ian go Lot gotan : 

er sacli dio miniioclicLen | nii 
vil Lerlichon staii. 


Then ordered for Lis sister | tin? 
King so rich and proud, 

A Lundrod men of battle | unto 
lier service vowed. 

For Ler and for Ler motLer, | a 
sword in every Land :* 

SucL wmetLe royal servants | in 
tLe Burgundian laud, 

TL(ire came tlie fair and lovii- 
ble I as comes tlic morning- 
glow 

From clouds tha^ would disc u re 
it. I And grme was many a 
woe 

From him wLo in Lis bosom | 
Lad yearned for In^r so long : 

He saw Ler stand before liim | 
in beauty bright and strong. 
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Ja luhte ir von ir waeto | vil 
iiuinoc odd stein : 
ir rdsenrdtiu varwe | vil min- 
nediclien scein. 

ob ioinon wiinscc'ii soldo, | der 
kuiide iiiiit go j ebon 
daz *T zo dirrc 'vvorolde | bote 
ibt scoonors gesdicn. 

Sam dor liebto mano | vor den 
stern on stat, 

dos scin so lutorlidio [ ab don 
wolkon gat, 

dem stnont si nii g(‘lidie | vor 
nianoger frouwon giiot. 
des wart da wol g(‘lioob(‘t | den 
zioren belodcn dor muot. 

Dio ricbon kamcraoro | sab man 
vor ill gan. 

die bubgomuoten dogon(‘ | die ’n 
woldon daz nibt Ian, 

sinf; druiigon da sie sabon | die 
minnoclicben moit. 

Sivri(l(‘ doiii borron | war4 beidc 
lieb undo loit. 

Erdabto insinommuotc : | ‘'wie 
kunde daz organ 

daz idi didi niinnen soldo ? | daz 
ist oil! tumbor wan. 
sol aber icb dich vremeden, | so 
wa(n(^ icb sanftor tot.’* 
or wart von den godonken | vil 
dicke bleicb unde rot. 


Upon ber garment sparkled | 
full many a jew(‘l -atone ; 

Her rosiness of color | like 
purest lovo-ligbt shone. 

Wbatcv(^r one might hope for, 

1 yet now be must confess 

That bor(‘ on Earth could noth- 
ing I surpass ber loveliness. 

Even as the shining full-moon 
I comes out before the 
stars, 

So pure in powerful lustre | it 
melts the cloudy bars. 

So veuily sb(‘ in beauty | before 
all ladli'S : 

And all tin* gay young lieroes | 
were proud to see ber fair. 

(Wrt-servants made a X)assago, 

I in glittc-ring array. 

The strong, courageous swords- 
men I followed ujion lic'r 
way ; 

And ever pressed and crowded 
I to see the maiden go. 

Now this was unto Siegfried | a 
joy and yet a woo. 

Within bis thought be ponder- 
ed: I “ How thought 1, 1 was 
Jain 

With love of man to woo thee? 
I It is a fancy vain : 

And yet, should T avoid thee, | so 
w(;re 1 earlier dead.” 

lie grew, while thus a-tbinking, 
I oft pale, and then bow 
often red I 
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Do Btiiont pd iTiiiitK'cliclie | daz 
Sigcmuiulos l-tiiit, 
saiii cr woiieu wacrc | an ein 
])erniint 

vou guotes Tncistf.rs listen, | als 
man iim* jacb, 

daz man lielt delii'inen ] nie so 
sedent'n gesacli. 

Do spT'ieli voiL Btirgondcn | dor 
lieiTc Gerndt : 

der in sineii dient‘st | so giiet- 
liclien bdt, 

Gunther, vil lieher hruoder, | 
d(‘iu suit ir tnon alsum 
vor alien diseu reckc'ii ; | d(‘S rats 
ich ni miner mieh gcji^cam. 

‘ Ir heizet Sivredon | zuo miner 
s\v ester kuiiK'U, 

daz ill din maget grnezo : | des 
liabe wir imnnu’ fruimm. 

dill nio gegmozto ri’cken, | din 
sol ill griiezeii pflegen : 
da mit<* wir lialieii gewunnen | 
den vil ziorlichen degen.” 

Do giengen wirti'S mage I da 
man den holt vaiit. 

si sjiraciien zuo dtun reckon | 
nzer Niderlant . 
iu hat der kiiiiec erlouhet, | 1 
suit ze hove gan, 
sill swester sol iuch griiezen : | 
daz ist zen eren iu getan." 


They saw the son of Sieglind, | 
lover-like standing there. 

As if he had been jiainted, | on 
])archinent clear and fair. 

By hand of some good master : 

I ’twas ph'asaiit him to see, 
For none so grand a hero [ he- 
h(*ld before as he. 

Th(‘n swiftly spalte Lord Ger- 
not, I of the Burgundian 
land : 

‘ To him who did us service | 
with such a mighty hand. 
To him, d(‘ar brother Gunther, 

I now olTiu* fitting iiay 
In presence of the wai*riors : | 
no man will scorn my say. 

Summon straightway Siegfi'ied 
I unto our sister pure. 

That so the maiden griMd, him : 
I ’twill bring us luck, be 
sure ! 

She who never greeted hei"oes | 
shall grace to him award, 
And thercLy we shall win us | 
the service of liis sword.” 

The King’s friends, then ad- 
vancing I where the hero 
still^did stand. 

Spake to the mighty warrior | 
from out the Netlierlaiid : 

‘ The King’s Avill hath perinitti^d 
I that you to court repair ; 
His sis+er there shall gro(*t y^ou : 

I this honor shall be your 
share, ” 
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Der lierre in sinem inuote 1 was 
des vil gemeit. 

do truog or line liorzon | licb 
ane Icit, 

daz er sohoii solte | der scoenen 
Uoten Idnt. 

mit ininnecliclion tugenden | si 
gruozto Sivrideu sint. 


Do si don lidligemuoton | vor ir 
stondc sacli, 

do crzunde sicli sin varwo. | din 
scocne iiiiigt spracli ; 

‘ sit willokomon, lior fc^ivrit, | ciu 
edel rittor guot.” 

do wart iin von doin gruoze | vil 
wol goboeliet dor iiiuot. 

Kr noig ir flizocliclie ; | bi dor 
liond(‘ si in vio. 

wie ijohteniinnooliclic | er bi dor 
fro u won gio [ 

mit lioben ougon blickon | ein 
andcr sabon an 

dor lierre nnd onch diu fronwe ; 

I daz wart vil tougenlicli 
get an. 

Wart ilit da frivventliche | get- 
wimgen wiziu bant, 

von borzeu lieber ininne, | daz 
ist uiir nibt bekant. 


Tbe bero, gentle-bcartod, | re- 
joiced to bear tbe word ; 

Love, free of doubt or torment, 

I in all bis senses stirred, 

Witb bopc that Ute’s daiigbtor, 

I tbe fair one, be sbould 
see : 

And sbe witb gentle glances | 
received Siegfried full cour- 
teously. 

But wben befon* her standing | 
sbe saw liim bold and 
proud. 

Like flame. b(‘r color kindled : 
I tbe Fair On»‘ spake aloud : 

' Be welcome bere. Sir Siegfried, 

I A noble knigbt and true ! 

And be from sucb a greeting | a 
bigber courage drew. 

lie bowed to ber full gently, | to 
tbank lier for b(‘r rede, 

Tben dreiv tbem towards eacb 
other I love's yearning and 
its need ; 

Witb eyes tbat sbone more 
fondly I eacb tlnm tbe other 
spied, 

Tbe hero and tbe maiden : | tbat 
glance they strove to bide. 


If tben some softer pressure | 
on ber white band might be. 
Love’s first and heart-sweet 
token — 1 it is unknown to 
me. 


6 
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docli onkau icli nilit golouben ( 
daz ez wurdc^ Ian ; 
si '^■ot ini )iold(‘n willrn | kunt 
vil scieru gctan. 

Bi dcT sumerzitc ] und gcin des 
inf‘jjcn tagi*n 

dorft Y*r in simc! liorzen j niin- 
mor ni<?r gc'tragon 
so vil dor lidlion v rondo | denn’ 
vT da go wan, 

do iiu dill gie onliondo | die or ze 
truto woldo ban. 

Po godalite nianecrocke: | “key 
waor’ niir sain goscelion, 

daz icU ir giongo onlioiule, | sam 
irh in lian gi^sidiini, 
odor bi zc* ligone ! | daz lioz’ icb 
ano liaz.’^ 

ez godiento nocli nie recko | nacli 
cinor kiiiioginne baz. 

Von swollior kiini go lande | dio 
gosto kdnion dar, 
die luiinon al gclicbe | niwan ir 
zweier war. 

ir wart erloubet kiisson [ den 
waetlicbon nmn : 
im wart in dirre werlde | nlo 
so liobo gotan. 

Per Kiincc von Tenoniarke | 
dor sprach sa zestunt : 

diss vil liolien gruozes | lit man- 
eger ungesunt, 


But yet bidievo I cannot | that 
tli(‘y did not do so ; 

For hearts of love desirous | 
were wrong to let it go. 

In the days of summer | and in 
the time of May, 

He never in liis bosom | again 
might bear away 

Bo much of highest rapture | 
as in tliat hour he knew. 

Seeing her walk beside him, | 
whom he so wished to wo(j. 

Then thought many a swords- 
man : — I ‘^lla ! if I wiu’O 
but thou 

And I could walk beside her | 
as I see tliee noAV, 

Or, ])(*rlia])s, (‘in brace her — | I 
were r(‘ady, sure !” 

Nevcjr served a swordsman | 
qu(‘en so good and ])ur(*. 

And from whatever coufitry | a 
guest was ])resent tluTe, 

In the high hall was nothing | 
he look(‘d on hut this pair. 

To her it was permitted | the 
gallant man to kiss : 

In all his life he never | knew' 
aught so dear as this. 

Began the King of Penmark, | 
and th(!se t^'e W’ords ho 
spake : 

“ Sure, such a noble gri'eting | 
here many a wound doth 
make ; 
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des icli vil wol oni)finde, | von As I around nio nolico, | and all 
Sivridos hant. from Siegfried’s hand : 

got eiilaze in ninimer mere | God grant he never travel | into 
komem in miniu kiinges my Danish land."’ 

lant.’^ 

The whole cliaj)ter entitled ‘‘How Siegfried was slain,” 
is an admirable piece of narrative, gay, bright, full of 
joyous action, until the hero is treacherously struck, 
when it becomes as simple as if told by a child. These 
are the concluding verses : 

* Ir miiget inch lihto riiemen,” [ You may lightly boast,” said 
sprach do Sifrit. Sh'gfiied | of the Nether- 

land, 

‘ het ich an iu erkonnet | den ‘ But had I known your purpose, 
mortlicheu sit, |*against your murderous 

hand 

ich hete wol behalttm vor iu | Had 1 full well protected | my 
nimen lip. body and my life : 

mich rill wet niht so sere | so On earth I grieve for nothing | 
vrou Kriemhilt jnin wjp. but Dame Chriemhild, my 

wife. 

‘ Nu mueze got erbarmen | deich “ May also God take pity | on the 
ie gewan den sun boy I l(*ave behind, 

dem man daz ib'wizen | so] nah Who in all time henceforwrird | 
den ziten tuon must hear the taunt uidvind, 

daz sine mage iemen | niortlicho That his own fritmds his father 
han eislag(*n, | have murderously slain, 

mdht’ ich,” so sprach Sifrit, ] If 1 had time, with justice | I 
“ daz sold’ ich pillichc? klagen.” might of that complain.” 

Do sj>rach vil jaemerlicln? | der Then mournfully spake fur- 
vc^rchwunde man : ther \ the hero nigh to 

death : 

‘ welt ir, klinic edele, | triuwen “ O noble King, if ever | ye drew 
iht began a faithful breath. 
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in dor werlt an iemon, | lat in 
b(‘vollion sin 

uf iiiwin* gc'nudo | die liebcni 
triutinno min. 

‘ Und lat si d(‘S geni(‘zon | daz si 
iuwer swester si. 
durcli aller filrstcn tugende | 
wont ir iiiit triiiwen l»i. 
inir inii(‘Z('n wiirton laiige | min 
vater und miii(‘ man. 
ez enwart ni(‘. vrouvven lotder | 
an liebem vriimdc getan.^* 

Die Iduomcn allentlialben | von 
bluote waren naz. 
do r.ing er init dem todo : ] un- 
lange t(‘t er daz, 

waiitdes tddes wafeii | ie zo sere 
sneit. 

do inolite reden iiilit mer(‘ ) dt‘r 
recke kiien’ ujit gemeit. 

Do die lierren salien \ daz der 
belt was tot, 

si leiten in lif einen scbilt, lor 
was von golde rdt, 
und wurden dr*s ze rate, | wie 
daz soldo ergan 

daz man ez verhaele | d^iz ez be t 
Hagene getau. 


Do spracben ir genuoge'. : | “ uns 
ist ubele g<*scliehen. 
ir suit ez belli alb* | iint suit gel- 
icbo jc'ben, 


if ever ke])t ye pledges, | I do 
entreat ye b('re 

To bold in grace and pity | my 
sweetheart fair and d<‘ar. 

“ Let it to her lx* profit | tbat sbe’s 
your sister still : 

Feu* every princ(‘ly virtue | com- 
mands your faitbful will. 

For me my lanel and father | will 
long and vainly wait : 

A^ewer met any woman | from a 
eh'ar spouse such bitter 
fate.” 

The blossoms all arounel him | 
wet with bis blood becaint* : 

Witli death be fiercely striig- 
gb‘d, I not long be did the* 
sanu* ; 

The sworel of dt‘a1b was on biin | 
and cut bini V('ry sore ; 

And soon tbe noble warrior | 
could speak a w<^rd no more. 

Now when the lords beheld 
there' I tb(i hero 
cold, 

U])on a shield they laid him, | 
the which was red with gold. 

Then tli(*y began to counsel | 
how further to proceed, 

That none would learn tbe se- 
cret I that nag(‘n did the 
deed. 

After this wise sj^ako many : | 
“An evil thing is done. 

We’ll liide it with a story, | and 
all shall say, as one. 
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da or rito jagon eiiio, | d(‘r 
Kriomhildo man, 

in sjiiegen scachaore, | da. er 
fiuTC durcli don tan."’ 

Do .s])racli von Tronogo Ila- 
geno : I ‘‘ ioli briiigo’n in daz 
lant. 

iiiir ist vil unmaoro, | urid wirt 
oz ir b(‘kant’, 

din so liat holrlibot | don Priin- 
bibb; miiot. 

oz alitt't niicb vil ringo, | swaz 
si woiuons gotuot.” 


As be alone rode bunting, | tins 
son of Siegnmnd’s line, 

Tbe ruHiau robbers slew liim | 
among tbe woods of i^ine.” 

Then spake von Troneg Ilageii : | 
"'Him borne myself will 
bear, 

And if sbt^ learn wbo did it, | 
for tbat 1 shall not care. 

Yea, sbe tbat vexed Brunbilde | 
before tbe people’s eyes, 

It will concern me little | if now 
sbe weeps and cries. ” 


For the third specimen, I will take a passafjjc which 
Mr. Carlyle has translated. When the Nibelungen come 
to the Danube, on tlicir way to the Court of Attila and 
Chricinhihl, they are at a loss how to cross the river. 
Hagen learns from the mermaids where to find the fer- 
ryman, and is ordered by them to csill himself Amelrich, 
or he, will not be allowed to enter the boat. When this 
has taken place, howovor, and tlie ferryman sees that it 
is not Amelrich whom he has taken on board, ho wrath- 
fully orders Hagen to leap on shore again : 


Xnne tuot dcs nibt,” spracb Ha- 
gene : I “ trurec ist min mnot. 
nemet von mir ze minne | ditze 
golt vil guot, 

unt fu(*rt uns liber tiisent ross ] 
lint also manigen man.” 
do spracb der grimme verge : | 
‘^daz wirdet nltiimer gctan.” 


Now say not tbat,” spake Hagen ; 

1 Right bard am I bested. 

Take •from me, for good friend- 
sbip, I tbis clasp of gold so 
red ; 

And row our tbousand heroes | 
and steeds across tbis river.*' 

Then spake tbe wrathful boat- 
man, I '‘That will I surely 
never.” 
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Er liuop cin starkcs ruoder, | Then onr of liis oars lie lifted, ( 
michel und(^ hieit, right ])rou(l it was and long, 

er sluoc ez uf llag(‘nen, | (des He struck it doAvn on Hagen, | 
wart er ungemt it), did the liero mickle wrong, 

daz er in dem schiffe | struchte That in the hoat he staggev(‘d, | 
uf siniu kiiie. and alight('d on his knee ; 

BO relite grimmer verge | kom Other such wrathful boatman | 
dem 'J’roneguere iiic. did never the Troneger S(‘e. 

Do volde er baz erziirnen | den His proud unbidden guest | ho 
ubermueten gast : would now provoke still 

mor(‘ ; 

er sluoc eine schalten, | daz din He stiuck his lu'ad so stoutly | 
gar zerbrast, that it broke in twain the 

oar, 

Ilagencn fiber daz houbet : | er With strokes on head of Ha- 
was ein starker man. gem ; | he was a sturdy 

« wiglit : 

da von dcr Elson verge I grdzen Kathless had Oelfrat’s boat- 
schaden da gewau. man | small profit of that 

fight. 

Mit grimmegem muote | greif With fiercely-raging spirit | the 
Ilagcne zehaiit Tronegcu’ turned him round, 

vil halde z’einer scheiden, | da Clutch'd (juick enough his scah- 
er ein wiifen vant. hard, | and a W('aj)on there 

he foiiml ; 

er sluoc im ah daz houhet [ und He smote his h(‘ad from off 
warf ez an den grunt. him, | and cast it on the 

sand: 

diu inaere wurden schierc | den Thus had that wrathful hoat- 
stolzen Burgonden kunt. man | his death from Ha- 

gen's hand. 

Tliese passages, I am aware, will not avail lo give an 
adequate representation of the whole tone and atmo- 
sphere of the poem. The attractive qnaintness and 
ardessness of the old dialect, with its many curious 
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idiomatic phrases, cannot be preserved in our modern 
Eiif^lish, any more than the same fresh and racy flavor 
which we find in the older English of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser. Neither can the mere skeleton of the story, as I 
have been forced by want of space to give it, do justice 
to the many touclies which constantly soften it gather- 
ing chronicles of slaughter. When Rudiger, who obeys 
Atfcila’s command with a heavy heart, and goes with his 
warriors to attack the Nibelungen in the fatal banquet- 
hall, gives his own shield to Hagen, to replace that 
which has been hacked to pieces, we are told that 
“many checks were red with wee])ing.” Gernot and 
(xeisolher beg Queen Chriemhild lo spare their lives, 
for they were all nursed by one mother; but when she 
2)romises to do so if only Hagen, the murderer of Sieg- 
fried, be given uj:), the gallant Kings answer : “ That can 
never be.” There is the phantom of an implacable Ea-te 
behind all those dreadful deeds: the kings and warriors 
clearly see tlie coming doom, and they meet it like 
heroes. At the close, we have forgotten the perfidy of 
Hagen, the fury of Chr:emhild, the meanness of Gun- 
ther, the weakness of Attila, and are ready to join in 
that general lamentation which indiscriminately mourns 
all the slain. 

If the historical tradition of the Burgundian King 
Gundicar and his ten thousand warriors falling before 
Attila's march into France, be the exaggerated form of 
an actual occurrence, this may be one of the bases of the 
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^^NiMumjcnlieiV' Tlie otlier and earlier basis is Scan- 
dinavian sa^a, not history, — or history in inythologic^al 
disguise. The only other facts are tliat Attila’s first wife, 
named Herka, is certainly the Halko of the epic; while 
an ancient Hungarian clironicle, of somewhat doubtful 
character, speaks of his second wife as Krieinheilch. 
T]i(H)doric and Hildebrand are anachronisms, not to be 
ex2)lai.u‘d by the supposition that the former is intended 
for tlie Visigoth, Theodoric I. This is the slender root 
of fact to which hangs the wonderful growth of so many 
centuries. 

If I have not been able to prove it to you, in this brief 
si^ace, I trust that I have at least indicated why the 
Huge) died may be one of the most remarkable 
poems ever written. It is one of the oldest epics of our 
race. But when the enthusiastic German scholar calls 
it a Gothic Iliad, lie uses an epithet whicli only confuses 
our ideas. It has neither the unity nor the nobility of 
style wliicli we find in Homer. There is the same dif- 
ference as between a Druid circle of huge granite boul- 
ders, although overgrown with ivy and wdld blossoms 
and encircled by a forest of Northern pine, and a sym- 
metrical marble temple on a sunny headland beside the 
blue sea. The world has fallen into a bad habit of nam- 
ing everything after something else. Let us call the 
Greek epic the and the old German epic of the 

people nothing else but the '^Nibehmgenlied.'' 

In regard to that unknown man, whose genius, in the 
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tliirteenth century, serxled and transmitted to us tlio 
precious inheritance, I cannot do better than repeat 
Carlyle’s words : “ His great strength is an unconscious, 
instinctive strength ; wherein truly lies his highest merit. 
The whole spirit of Chivalry, of Love and heroic Valor 
must have lived in him and inspired him. Everywhere 
he shows a noble sensibility; the sad accents of parting 
friends, the lamentings of women, the high daring of 
men, all that is worthy and lovely prolongs itself in 
melodious echoes through his heart. A true old Singer, 
and taught of Nature herself ! Neither let us call him 
an inglorious Milton, since now he is no longer a mute 
one. What good were it that the* four or five letters 
comjiosing his name could be jninted, and 23ronounced 
with absolute certainty? All that is mortal in him is 
gone utterly : of his life, and its environment, as of the 
bodily tabernacle he dwelt in, the very ashes remain 
not : like a fair, heavenly Apparition, which indeed he 
was, he has melted into air, and only the Voice he 
uttered, in virtue of its insj)ired gift, yet lives and will 
live.” 

It is difficult to ascertain, at this distance of time, 
whether any stimulus was given to* the popular forms 
of ])oetry in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by the 
poetry of the courts ; but the latter certainly gave license 
— which, in literature, is life, — to the former. The same 
phenomena, of course, would be found in both circles. 
Even as the renown of Walther, Wolfram, Gottfried and 
6 * 
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Hartmann would call into life a host of inferior min- 
strels, so the pojjularity of the NihehoKjcidicd'" would 
inspire imitations, riv^al epics, based, like itself, on older 
lays, and eyen fanciful continuations of the same story. 
Many of these still remain, but I can only mention a 
single one of them — “The Lament,” which some consider 
to br of e arlier origin thaii the latest form of the ‘^Nihc- 
hntcjviid' It commences where the latter terminates 
— in the castle of Attila, among the corpses left by the 
great slaughter. It is written in tlie short couplet, which 
we have already mot in ^'Tristan'' and and 

the inferiority of wliitdi to the Nibelungeii verse wo feel 
more clearly than ever, if w^e take it u]) immediately after 
the latter. It is a weaker hand, wdiich endeavors to ex- 
press that woe which the master only dared to indicate ; 
but there is one really touching passage, where Tlieo- 
doric (jails upon the peojde to cease from Aveeping, 
through God’s Indp; and the author says: “as much as 
they promised it to him, yet did they not do it.” AVhen 
the dead have all been lamented, the minstrel Scliwem- 
mel is sent as a messenger, to bear the news to Winuns. 
Frau Ute, the mother of the three Kings and Cliriem- 
hild, dies of sorrow*; the amazon Brunhild falls sense- 
less; and the young Siegfried, her son and Gunther’s, 
is proclaimed King of the Kibelungen. 

Of the other epics or epical fragments which have 
been saved, I will only mention ?(??,” as the most 

complete in form, and the next in literary character, 
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after tlie Nihdiuvjo.nUeLV' Tlie subject, lioweyer, be- 
longs to a different sagenhrcis, or legendary circle : the 
sc(3ne is laid alternately in Ireland, Wales and on the 
Saxon shores of the North Sea. The same subject has 
very recently been used by a living j^oet, Mr. William 
Morris, in “The Lovers of Gudrun,” — one of the narra- 
tives in his “ Earthly Paradise.” This circumstance, at 
least, may increase your curiosity to explore a field of 
literature so long forgotten to Germany, and even now 
almost unknown to the Aery race Avhose civilization 
flowed from the same original fountain. If we, as 
Ani(‘rieans, in the national sense, have an etpial share in 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Ohaiicei’t Avith our English 
brethren, so the Gothic and Saxon blood in our veins 
claims the inheritance of the and 

the early Nibelungen legends as fully as the German 
]) 0 ()])le. 

I have not noAV time to repeat the story of Gudriin 
and her lovers, of her brother Ortwin, and her betrothed, 
HerAvig, of her captivity, and her hard service as a 
AvasherAvonian l>y tlie sea-shore, of the fierce battle Avhich 
released her, the joy of her mother Hilde, and the mar- 
riage of all the princij)al characters, Avhich happily 
closes the thirty- tAvo Avcniiurcs of the poem. Its char- 
acter seems almost idyllic Avhen contrasted with the 
tragedy of the JVihdungcnKcd,'^ Perhaps this distinc- 
tion may be felt, in the single quotation which I shall 
giA^e, where Horant, the “storm-eagle” of Denmark, 
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appears as a minstrel at the Court of Hagen, Gudruu’s 
father : 


Do sich dill nalit voreiidet | and 
cz bogunde t{ig(;n, 

Hdnint l)(‘guiid(; siiigcn, | daz da 
bi in den liagen 

geswigen alle vogidc | von si- 
ncm siiezon sangc. 

di* linte, di(^ da sliefen, | die 
enlageu do niwet lange. 

Sin liet erklang ini shone, | ie 
holier nnd ie baz. 

Ilagene cz sellx' hdrte; | bi sinem 
wih(^ er saz. 

uz der kernenaten | inuosten s'in 
die zinno. 

der gast wart wol beraten. | ez 
hdrte ez diu junge kiini- 
ginne. 

Dcs wilden Ilagenen tohter | imd 
oucli ir magodin, 

die sazen nude loseten, | daz diu 
vogellin 

vergazin ir docne | uf dem hove 
frdn<i, 

wol hdrten ouch die halde, | daz 
d(‘r von Teneinarke sane sd 
schdne. 

Dd wart im gedanket | von wiben 
iind von man. 

dd sprach von Tenen Fruote: | 

“ min neve nidhte s’lan, 


Now when the night was end- 
ed I and it was near to dawn, 

Ilorant began his singing, | and 
all the birds were drawn 

To silence in the hedges, | be- 
cause of his sweet song ; 

And the folk who still Avere 
sleeping, | when they heaid 
him slept not long. 

Sweetly to them it sounded, | so 
loud and then so low ; 

And also ITagen heard it, | with 
his wife of rose and snow. 

Forth they came from Ihe cham- 
ber, I to the bangingbulcony; 

As the minstr(‘l wished, it hap- 
pened; I for the young Queen 
heard the melody. 

The daughter of wild Tfagen, | 
and her maideiis highest and 
least, 

They sat and silently listened, | 
while the songs uf the small 
birds ceased. 

About the court of the castb*, | 
and the heroes also heard. 

How the minstrel of Denmark 
chanted, } so sweetly the 
souls of all were stirred. 

He was thanlted by ev(‘ry woman, 

I and aftc^r by all the men. 

And out of the guests of Denmark, 
^1 S 2 )ake bold Fruote then ; 
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sm iingof iiego dome, |dieicliin “My nophew should leave his 
hoorc singen. singing : | ’tis too unskilful- 

ly played : 

worn nuig or ze dienste | als un- To whom may ho be bringing | 
gef iioge tagewise bringen ? ” this awkward niorniiig sere- 

nade ? ” 


Do s])raehen TTagenen helde : | 

“ herr(% bit verneinen : 

nieni(‘ii lebet so sieehor, | im 
nibhte vvol gezemen 

lioeren sine slinmie, | Jiugetuz 
siLiem iiiuiide/’ 

' daz wolde got von himele/’ | 
sprach der kiinie, “daz icli 
sie selbe kuude/' 

Do or du(? doene | sunder vol 
gesanc, 

alle die ez hdrten, | diilite cz niht 
so lane, 

sie heten'z niht geahtet | ciner 
hande wile, 

obe er soldo singen, | daz einer 
mdhte riten tusent mile. 


Answered Hagen, the hero : ] 
“ My lord, let know your 
mind I 

No one unsmote by sickness | 
could ] Measure fail to find 

In th(‘ beautiful voice that com- 
eth I out of his mouth so 
true : 

Said the King : “ Would to God 
in heaven | that J myself the 
sana^e could do !” 

When he had sung three mea- 
sures, 1 even to the end each 
song, 

Every one thought who hoard 
them, I the time was not so 
long. 

They had not thought it longer [ 
than the turning of a hand. 

Though ho sang while one were 
riding | a thousand miles 
across the land. 


Here there is altogether a softeif, more lyrical spirit 
tlian in the ‘'Niheluncjcn.'' Something of the sentiment of 
the Minnesingers has heen incorporated into the older 
legend, and it takes not only the h^rrn but also the feeling 
of the later age. Gervinus says — and in this sense we 
may admit the comparison — that ‘‘Gudruu^^ bears the 
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same relation to the ^^NihelungenUcir' as the ‘‘Odyssey” to 
t]iG “Iliad : ” “ it has many qualities,” he adds, “which we 
woidd willingly see added to the greater e2)ic. It avoids 
the dry, colorless manner of narration, without adopting 
the hollow love of ornament of the courtly poets. Both 
poems ]nay claim an immortal honor for the nation. 
Thc'y reach equally far into time with their deeds, cus- 
toms and Auciws of life, — and into those times, whereof 
the 2^^'<^.lh^diced Ilomaii enemies rej^orttnl the hravery 
and barharism, but also the fidelity and honesty, the 
honor and chastity of our venerable aiicestors.” 

So far I may quote and accept the views of the grc'-at 
historian of German literature ; but a\ hen he com2:)ares 
these e2)ics with the “inflated and disgusting Britisli 
romances,” referring to the legends of Arthur and the 
Holy Grail, lie shows rather the egotism of his blood 
than the im2)artial vision of his calling. 

But, in reality, w^o need no critical guide for this 
period, wheii we have once mastered the language. 
There was no elaborate art, even for the most accom- 
jdished of the courtly minstrels ; each exj)ressed what 
he knew, without those disguises or affectations of 
doej)cr wisdom which are common in a more highly 
developed age. The popular epics are as frank and 
transjnireiit as the unlettered human nature of the race, 
and it is not the least of their many excellent qualities 
that they inspire us with a better respect for that nature, 
since it j)roduced them. 
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THE LITERATURE OP THE REFORMATION. 

The fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries seem, at first 
sight, to present nearly a blank in the history of Ger- 
man literature, and it would greatly simplify my task 
if I could omit all notice of them, and pass at once 
to the new spirit which was born with the lleforma- 
tion, and partly because of it. Such an omission, how- 
ever, would leave unexj)laiued tht? manner of a change 
which distinguishes the German literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages from that which succeeded it after so long an 
interval. The two intervening centuries were in some 
respects the darkest in mediicval history; they were 
certainly the most confused ; and whether we take the 
political, the religious or the literary element, we shall 
have equal difficulty in finding an easy path through 
the chaos. 

With the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty the power 
of the Gorman Emperors in Italy was broken, to be 
soon entirely lost. The same result which attended 
the partial religious enfranchisement of Germany fol- 
lowed the political enfranchisement of Italy : the stars 
of Dante and Petrarch rose, as those of Walther and 
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Wolfram sot. Art and Literature revived tliere, under 
the new rej)ul)lic*.s, but in Germany the successors of 
the Hohenstaufeiis were men of a veiy different stamp. 
Eudolf of Hapsburg first set the example of a narrow 
attention to the affairs of his race, but he was no lover 
of the minstrels — and perl laps with good reason. The 
medijeval passion for song began at the top and worked 
downward, from reigning princes and poetic kniglits, 
through the sul)ordiiiate classes of society. By the 
end of the thirteenth century the aristocratic power of 
production was exhausted, while the po 2 )ular element 
— in spite of the ‘'AUbehivgevIiccr' and "'Gtidrun '' — had 
not yet w’cu’ked its wiiy uj)ward to influenco the tastes 
or instincts of the higher classics. There w^as no j^rose 
literature as yet, and nearly a hundred years more 
elai)sed before the official documents and rcicords of 
the country w(‘.re w ritten in the German language. 

We can hardly wonder that courtly j^atronage w^as 
withheld, wdieii tlie minstrels had come to be bores, 
both in their numbers and in the quality of their songs. 
The largesse bestowed on a few lucky ones temjited 
great numbers of poor, ambitious, half-educated nobles 
to adojit the profession, and Germany began to resound 
with the strains of hungry, pretentious and not even 
elegant mediocrity. Then began the rivalry of the im- 
perial candidates, the fierce discussion betw^een emj^eror 
and nobles, the i)etty feuds of several hundred reigning 
princes, counts and j)relatcs, — the appearance of a grow- 
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ing midcllc class, — all these causes resulting in constant 
war or nienaco of war. Pestilence, in new and fearful 
forms, followed hy famine, swept over Europe ; Huss 
came, and was burned, leaving a sword behind him 
which Avas not sheathed until nearly two hundred and 
fifty years had passed ; and the forerunners of tlic 
modern time appeared, as the mariner’s compass, gun- 
powder, Avatclies and the art of printing. Yet, during 
this season of agitation and conflict and violence, tlie 
basis of a new literature Avas laid, partly through the 
reviAml of the ancient instincts of the people, and partly 
from tlie stimulus of coming religious and political 
struggles. • 

The tAvo literary forces which were so marked in the 
Hohenstaufen period continue to be distinguished for 
some time afterAvard. Both the courtly and the popu- 
lar minstrels f(3lloA\^ed for a Avhile the same retrograde 
path. Ea'Cii as they had evoh^ed the epic from ballad 
material, they noAv began to take epic subjects and, 
from deficiency of power, to treat them as ballads; 
and, as is ahvays the case, their Amnity and arrogance 
increased in 2 )roportion as their 2 )erformanco became 
contemjitible. We liaA^e but to read a feAV jiages of 
Hugo von Montfort, Oswald von Wolkenstein, or Al- 
brecht’s to see the decadence of the courtly 

poetry ; or of Kas])ar von der Boon and Ulric Eatcrer, 
to see hoAV the poj)ular poetry kept pace Avith it doAAui- 
ward. The one man who, in imitation of Petrarch, was 
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crowned by tlie Emperor, Frederic IIL, in the fifteenth 
century, was Conrad Celtes, whom we do not know as a 
])oet. A single fact may be mentioned, to show the 
utter absence of the most ordinary literary instinct in 
that period. A Eaion von Iiapoltstein, who j^^^ceived 
that Wolfram voii Eschenbach had omitted from his 
rziral'' many 02)iHodes of the original legend, which 
would not harmonize with his poem, employed a Jew 
to translate, and a scribe to wu-ite for him, all these ej)!- 
sodes, wdiich, turned into the worst doggrel by himself, 
h('- then 2)nblishcd as a continuation of Wolfram’s great 
work! Even tlic ‘'Thcncnhink'’ of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, altliough it must have been immensely admired 
by the courtiers, is too stupid to be rt'ad by any hotalthy 
person now-a-days. The scholar Vilmar, Avith all his 
apparent rcn^erence for Maximilian, c*anii( 3 t help say- 
ing : “ the ‘ Tltonvi'daiik ’ now rests in the dust of tlici 
libraries, even as the noble Maximilian in the iiir)uld of 
his imj^erial A^ault. Let us leave them in peace, the 
great Emperor and his little book ! ” 

About the only conclusion wo. can draAV from the 
examination — I Avill not say the study — of those inferior 
Avorks, is this: that Wolfram von Eschenbach AA^as the 
one master whom the degenerate poets imitated in ci)ic 
narrative, and Walther von der Vogehveide Avas their 
model in Minne-song. They must, therefore, have en- 
joyed a popularity in their owui day, and haAO mjide an 
impression stroiig enough to be inherited by the com- 
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ing generations, — ^just as now no one dares to disi)ute 
Milton’s or Dryden’s j^lace, tliougli so few read tliem. 
In the popular poems, a didactic element gradually be- 
came apparent, 2 )ossibly encouraged by the cou tinned 
re 2 )roduction of the much older jioem of liviucrl’c 
Vos,” which a 2 ) 2 )eared, in the latest and best version, in 
Liibeck, in the year 1498. This is another of those 
works which come down to us, like the Nibdunfjai- 
Jiod,” out of an imiienetrable mist. We cannot say when 
or where it originated : we only know that it also grew 
by the accretion of scattered fragments or indejDcndent 
fables, thiit it was twice written in Latin, under the 
name of ^^Itcinanhfs” in Flanders, in the twelfth century, 
that it soon after (or, possibly, even earliei*) entered 
French and German literature, was retold by an unknown 
German author in the thirteenth century, and about the 
same time by William de Matoc, in Dutch, — some of these 
versions containing from fifty to one hundred thousand 
lines. I cannot undertake more than the mere mention 
of this remarkable wf)rk, not because it does not deserve 
it, but simj^ly because it seems to have exercised no very 
important influence upon German literature, in comjiari- 
son with the heroic ej^ics. It contains, in fact, so much 
shrewd knowledge of human nature, so much wit and 
vivacity, find, as a story, is constructed Avith such un- 
doubted skill, that when Goethe undertook to reproduce 
it in his oAvn finished hexameters, he did not dare to 
change the original in any essential j^articular. But, 
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^^lichmLe Furls’’' is a compcmnd faLlc, born of those 
times 'when tlio fox, the lion, the wolf, the bear, the ass 
and the hare Avore made the object of that satire Avhich 
the author was not at liberty to fling openly upon their 
human r( 4 )resentatiYes. Pable is the refuge of the poet 
Avlien his j^eople are barbarous and his ruler despotic. 
As soon as he may A’enture to satirize and scourge tlie 
Auces of classes, and tlnui of indiAudiial characters, its 
office is at an end. Por men are ahvays more legiti- 
mat(dy liis tlienie than beasts, and Fable is only gene- 
rally popular among restricted and undeveloped races, 
or Avitli children in 2)assing tlirough tlie eorres})onding 
stage of growth. No// OA'cn Goethe’s genius, and Kaul- 
bacli’s after him, can niako men \\k\A '' llcinefir Furls'' 
at this day. It impresses us as a performance of masked 
figures, and Ave ])refer to sec the full range of undis- 
guised human (;xpr^ssion on the stage. I find Aery lit- 
tle eAudeiice that the older ])oeni contributed toAvard 
the dcA^elopmeiit of ('ven the humorous clement in Ger- 
man literature. It is an illustration, and a valuable one ; 
but in dealing Avitli the direct and poAverful influences, 
the effects of Avhich Ave can trace from century to cen- 
tury, it must be set asidr, to be considered afterward 
from an indci)endent point of vicAv. 

There are records, ncA’^ertlieless, left by the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries, which possess a genuine inter- 
est for us. Unnoticed at the time, much of the material 
must have died, as naturally as it originated, ignorant 
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of its own value ; but here and there a little song or 
ballad, like tlie English Reliques gathered by Percy aiid 
Ellis, has survived the storms of the ages. The popular 
songs — ^l^y wliicli I mean, not those written for tbe peo- 
ple, ill imitation or continuation of the earlier heroic 
ballads or epics, but those written by the jieople them- 
selves, — nay, not written, only sung, verse sprouting from 
verse as simply as leaf from leaf on a plant— these songs 
show til at wo have found a new spirit. They are an 
evidence tliat the impulse from above, under the Ho- 
henstaufens, has at last touched bottom, and quick- 
ened the latent jioetic instinct of the people, wliich 
begins to speak witli the childish sjtammer of a new lan- 
guage. 

Take, for example, this little Trooper’s Song,” from 
the fifteenth century, hinting of plunder, but very bold 
and spirited : ^ 

Woluf, ir lieben gsellen, Up and away, good comrades, 

die iins gebniodert scin, Ye gallant brothers mine, 

und raton zuo ! wir wbllcii Ride fast I it is our purpose 

dort prassen liber Rein ; To dash beyond the Rhine, 

cs kuint (iin f rischer summer, Tln^re comes a fine fresh summer 
daruf ich mein sach setz, And promis(*s good store : 

als ie longer, ie dummer : The longer ’tis, the better ; 

liin hit! I wetz, eber, wetz ! Up, whet your tusks, old boar 1 

wack, hiietlein, in dem gfretz I The pasture waits once more. 

l)er siimer sol uns bringen The summer, it shall bring us 
oil! frischen freien muot, Good luck and courage X)ure : 

leicht tuot uns irn gel ingen, Success for us is easy, 

so kum wir hinder guot ; And gay return is sure. 
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sie s(*in vil e orritten, 

(Ian grahen, disti scliotz, 
wir han uns laiig giditton : 
liin liin ! wetz, ('ber, wt'tz ! 
wack, biictlpin, in dem gfrt^tz ! 

Dninib last iich nit cTSclirecli.- 
(*ri, 

ir f riscli(‘n krb'gcr stolz ! 
wir ziidii'ii dur(‘-li die beckon 

und runipoln in das holz ; 
man wild uocli iiiisor goron 
und nit acbton so lotz, 
all ding oin woil Uion w^csren: 
bin bin 1 wetz, obor, wotz ! 
wack, biioticin, in deni gfrotz 1 


Many rode out before us 
And treasure found in store ; 
We’re starved too long already; 
Ui». wbet your tusks, old boar ! 
Tbe jiasture waits once more. 

Tb(‘n be not slow or timid, 

Yc troopers, fresli and good ! 
Wt^’ll break tbrougb bedgc and 
thicket, 

And crash across tln‘ wood ! 
Ours shall b(‘ name and honor 
As good as any w’ore : 

What others do, who’ll do it : 

I'p, w'het your tusks, old boar ! 
The pasture waits once more. 


I tliiiik it requires but a sliglit familiarity with the 
German language, to feel the complete yariation in 
tone and spirit betAvecu these verses and those of the 
Miimosiiigers. Thi^ movement, the cliaracter, almost 
the language, is tliat of moderu soug; so might Theodor 
Kdruer have Avritton, had he lived in those days. 

This 2)opular j^oetry grew uji simultaneously Avitli 
another variety of lyric art whicl) I must mention here, 
since it can be traced l)ack to the middle of the four- 
teenth century, althouj^h its period of bloom was much 
later. It is the most remarkable phenomenon in the 
intellectual history of any j)eople. One who is unac- 
quainted Avitli the develojiment of German literature 
might Avell be pardoned for doubting it. The fact that 
thousands upon thousands of jDersons organized for the 
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purpose of writing jioctry, and kept up tlieir organiza- 
tion for centuries, seems incredible. AVliat is called tlie 
Aleistergesang in Germany (master-j^oetry, tliougli a bet- 
ter translation is trade-poetry) was tlie successor (^f the 
Minncgcsang^ and there is some reason for conjecturing 
that Frauenlob, the last, and, to my thinking, the j)oor- 
est of the Minnesingers, was one of the first Masters of 
the trade. When the organized societies had existed 
for some time throughout Germany, and traditions of 
former generations of singers began to 

gather about them, an attempt Avas made to give a Ma- 
sonic mystery and antiquity to the craft; but it is not 
officially mentioned in documen^ifs before the close of 
the fourteenth century, and there is no evidence Avhat- 
ever that any of the guilds Avere in existence before the 
year 1300. The mechanics, singularly enough, Avere 
among the first to enroll themsclv(4S, and it is })robable 
that the conservatism of their class Avas the chief moans 
of sustaining these guilds of song for five hundred 
years; for, although the famous school of Nuremberg 
Avas closed in 1770, the last songs Avere sung by the 
tAveh^e masters of Ulm, in tlie year 1330. 

A rapid sketch of the nature r^nd regulations of one 
of these master-schools must not be omitted. Each 
city had its OAvn laws and customs, but the constitution 
of all Avas similar. The general method, according to 
which all songs must be written — called the Tdlmlatur 
— ^Avas first adojited. Then the members of the guild 
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were diyiclcd according to tlieir knowledge and skill. 
Those still ignorant of the rliytlimical laws were called 
“Pu])ils;” those acquainted with those laws, School- 
fiiends;” those who knew several ‘‘tones” (forms of 
Acrse), wore “Singers;” those wdio were able to compose 
new w'ords to the old tones, were “ Poets ; ” and, finally, 
those capable of inventing a new tone, were “Masters.” 
Frauenlob, for instance, w'as the inventor of thirty-five 
such now tones. The names given to them were very 
curious and ludicrous. In his “ Hyperion,” Longfellow 
mentions the “ flowery-paradise-iaeasure, the frog-mea- 
sure, and the looking-glass-measure,” — and he might 
also have added “the much-too-short-sunset-measuro, 
the striped-saffron-flow^er-measure, the English- tin-mea- 
sure, the blood-gleaming-wdre-measure, the fat-badger- 
measure, the yellow -lion’ s-hide-measure, and the de- 
ceascd-glutton-measure ! ” 

When the guild assembled, three officials, called the 
J/crirr, took their scats upon a raised i3latform ; their 
business was to listen sharply, detect faults in the 
singers, and either punish or reward them according to 
their deserts. The rules, in this respect, were very 
strict : among the crimes were not only unusual w ords, 
slight rhythmical changes or variations in the melody, 
but even what were called “ false opinions.” Whoever 
succeeded in fulfilling all the law^s of the Tohulatur, and 
was therefore perfect in the trade, received a silver 
chain to which a medal, containing the head of King 
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David, was attacliod : tlie second prize was a wreath of 
artificial flowers made of silk. 

Wlieii Ave consid(‘.r that, from first to last, this institu- 
tion of the Master-Song existed five hundred years, and 
tliat every coiisiderahle toAvn in Germany had its guild, 
Ave may guess Avhat a colossal quantity of mechanical 
poetry Avas produced. On the other hand, Ave shall not 
wonder that so little of it has suiwived. The Reforma- 
tion only strengthened it hy gwing it a religious char- 
acter, and th(^ Thirty Years’ War probably only made 
the blood-gleaming-Aviiai-moasure more common, for it 
hardly shook a single society out of existence. Of the 
tlunisands of Masters AAdio lived and died, only one — 
the great(‘st — has been much heard of outside of Ger- 
many, and that is Hans Sachs, of Nuremberg, the Avriter 
of more than six thousand poems and dramatic pieces. 
Ea'oii ho, though tlie later poets and the modern critics 
of Germany liaA^e recognized his merit and deserved 
prominence in a dreary literary age — oacii he cannot 
escape the hard mechanical touch of his Liavs of master- 
song. In Kaullaic-h’s picture of the Reformation, he 
is drawn in his leather a])ron, seated, and counting off 
the feet of his verse AAuth his thumb and forefinger. 
This is a ni(*o characteristic ; for I need hardly tell you 
that the Poet who is born, and nrft ma^^e, ncA^er counts 
his fe^ t in that Avay. NoA’-ertheless, there is little of 
Hans Sachs’s poetry Avhich does not suggest to me that 
thumb and forefinger. 
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Since tlic members were almost exclusively mecha- 
nics, we might expect that so long a metrical disciplijie 
must have affected the tastes and instincts of the people. 
It must, at least, have partly laid the basis of that general 
sosthetic devcloj^ment which occurred seventy or eighty 
years ago. At the present day there are few educated 
Ciei mans, men or women, who cannot write rhythmically 
correct verse. But when we come to speak of poetry as 
the exj)ression of intellectual growth, the result would 
probably be the very 02 ij>osite. The good mechanics 
confounded the letter and the spirit, like maiiy men in 
much higher stations. I confess there is scuiiething 
2 ^icturcs(j[ue a]id even beautiful in this long devotion to 
the external form, with all its iinnatural and luditu'ous 
features; and I am ready to agree with Longfellow, 
when he, a Master-singer, thus sings of those old Master- 
singers : 

“ From romot(^ and sunless suburbs came they to tbo friendly ^^nild. 

Building nests iu Fame’s great temple, as iu si)outs tlie swallows 
build. 

As tlie w'eaver jdiod his shuttle, wove be too the mystic rhyme ; 

And the smith bis iron im^asures liammered to the anvil’s cliiino ; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the floAvers of poesy 
bloom , 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom.” 

Here, then, are the chief features of German litera- 
ture hetween the years 1300 and 1500 — weak echoes of 
the epic and the minne-song, gradually dying of their 
own imbecility : the institution of jioetry as a trade or 
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handicraft (more correctly, tcordicraft) ; the modest 
growtli of a new spirit of song among the common peo- 
ple ; the increasing prominence of the didactic element, 
and the slow and 2)ainful eftbrt of the neglected CJer- 
maii prose to raise itself into notice. The invention of 
printing, at the start, gave currency to many more indif- 
ferent works than to those which needed to be saved ; 
but the fermentation which preceded the great religious 
movement had already commenced, and it was destined 
to stamj) its character ujion nearly all the literature of 
the next century. 

Before we turn to the coming change, let mo mention 
two or three works which lift themselves a little above 
tlie level of the intermediate j^oriod. In the first i)lace 
many knightly legends and old traditions were trans- 
lat(‘d and read throughout Germany — among others 
''Die sichcti u’cisen il/ces/cr” (The Seven Wise Masters) 
and the liomanoyiint various historical chroni- 

cles were written ; and the theological w'ri tings of Tauler, 
the mystic, and Oailer von Kaysersberg, are worthy of 
notice. Sebastian Brandt, toward the close of the fif- 
tt^enth century, 2)ublished his ^‘Karrcnsclnff'"' (Ship of 
Fools) and his ^^NdrrempmjeV (Mirror of Fools), didactic 
poems of a Hudibrastic character, full of shrewd and 
I^ithy jfijrases, in a coarse Alsatian German, and wuth 
frequent gleams of a genuine humor. They were very 
l^opiilar for some years, until the religious division of 
Germany drew nearer, when Brandt, like his successor, 
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Thomas Mnrnor, hccamo a hitter opponent of the Tlefor- 
ination. Murner followed with his NarrenhcHclt'H'tn'Hiuj ” 
(Conjuration of Fools) ; hut his chief merit was his ver- 
sion of the pranks of T/7Z Et(lniy)irr/cl (Till Owlglass) — 
a famous hook ever since that day. A translation of it 
was juihlished in this country only four or five years 
a<i;o. I mi^^ht also mention the names of Ilosenhliit and 
Museathliit, and of that haiid-orpjan grinder, Caspar von 
der Foen, hut only hecause they sometimes occur in 
German literature. They wrote nothing of sufficient 
interest to review here. 

The Reformation was partly heralded hy pam})hlcts 
and poems, as well as hy sermons. All the principal 
Feformers rose at once, as authors, far above their 
immediate literary predecessors. That daring and inde- 
pendent spirit which grew from their strongest spiritual 
convictions extended itself to everything which they 
s])oke or wrote. In forgetting the conventionalities of 
literature, and giving their whole soul and strengtli to 
the clearest utterance of their views, they unconsciously 
acquired a higher literary style. In singing what they 
felt to be God’s truth, they did not take tlie Minne- 
singers as models, oif consider the artificial rules of the 
Masters; and so there came into their songs a new, 
veritable sweetness and strength, draAvn directly from 
tlie lieart. It was no time for purely msthetic develop- 
ment; fancy or imagination could not soar in that stern, 
disturbed atmosj)here. But the basis was then laid, on 
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wliicli tlie immortiil literature of tlie last century is 
fouiuled. 

ZAvi]igli Avas born in Noa ember, 14S3, Lutlier tAA^o 
months after Avard, ami Uh-jc a^oii Hutten in 14SS. 
Tlu'y Avorkc'cl simultaneously, l>ut in diliercnt Avays and 
Avith A^(‘ry diftei'ent d('grees of literary merit. ZAvingli 
Avas })olemi(;al, Hutteji satirical, and Lutlier creative. 
Hutteii’s Dialogues, iji point, satire and rajiid ease of 
movenuMit, surjiass any (hn’inan prose lx doro liini ; but 
they, like all (Jerman ])roso up to that time, are marked 
by the local dialecd of the autlior. The language Avas 
gradually dev(doping its (pialities, but in an irregular 
ami not very coherent fashiem. Philologically, there 
were almost as many diHerent A^arieties of prose as there 
Avore autliors, Avliilo jioetry (except the unnoticed songs 
of the people) had hardomxl into tin' rigid moulds 
made for it mcjre than two hundred years before. 

Tlie man avIio re-created the Ginunan language — I 
hardly think tlui expression too strong — Avas Martin 
Luther. It Avas his fortune and that of the AAairld that 
he Avas so txpially gn at in many directions — as a per- 
sonal character, as a man of action, as a tcxacher and 
preacher, and, finally, as an autho^. No one before him, 
and no one for nearly two hundred years after him, saAv 
that the German tongue must be sought for in the 
mouths of the people — that the exha-usied exprc'ssion 
of the earlier ages could not be rcAUA^ed, but that the 
ncAver, fuller and richer speech, then in its childhood, 
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must at onco l)e acknoT\'leAl"ecl anil adopted. He made 
it the Ycliii'lc of Avliat was divinest in liimian lan- 
guage ; and tliose wlio are not informed of liis manner 
of translating tlie IJible, cannot appreciate tlie origi- 
nality of Jjis Avork, or tlie marvelous trutli of tlie in- 
stinct wliicli led liim to it. 

Tvitli all liis scliolarshiji, Lutlier dropped tlie tLeo- 
log'cal style, and sought among the people for phrases 
as artless and simple as those of the Hebrew writers, 
lie freipiented the niarket-jdace, the nierry-niaking, the 
house of birth, marriage or death among the common 
people, in order to catch the fullest expression of their 
feelings in the simplest words. He enlisted liis friends 
in the same sinwice, begging them to note dowji for him 
any peculiar, sententious phrase ; “ for,” said he, “I can- 
not use the words heard in castles and at courts.” Not 
a sentence of tlie IJible was translated, until he had 
sought for the briefest, clearest and strongest German 
equivalent to it. He n rites, in 15o() : “ I have exerted 
myself, in translating, to give jmre and clear German. 
\nd it has verily happened, that we have sought and 
questioned a fortnight, three, four weeks, for a single 
word, and yet it was not always found. In Job ^^'e so 
labored, Philip Mehinchthon, Aiirogax'us and T, that 
in four days we sometimes barely finisbed three linos. 

. . . It is well enough to plow, when ihe held is 

cleared ; but to root ont stock and stone, and priqiare tbe 
ground, is what no one will.” 
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He illustrates liis own plan of translation l)y an ox- 
am])l0 Avliicli is so interesting that I must (piotc it : 
“We must not ask the letters in the Lathi language 
how we should sjieak German, as the asses do, but a\ e 
must ask the mother in the house, the cdiildrcu in the 
lanes, the common man in the market-place, and read 
ill their mouths how they sjieak, and translate accord- 
ing thereto : then they understand, for they see we are 
speaking German to them. As when Christ says: Jvx 
(fbuutlanila confix o-s* JoqHiiur. Now if I Avere to follow 
the asses, they AA^ould dissect for me the letters and 
thus translate : ‘ Out of the superabundance of the 
heart, s]i(‘aks the mouth.’ Noav tell me, is that spoken 
Giu-nian V What German understands that? AVhat is 
superabundance of the heart, to a German? No Ger- 
man Avould say that, unless he meant that he liad too 
miicli of a Inuirt, or too big a lieart, although caiui that 
is not correct ; for superabundance of heart is no Ger- 
man, any more than — superabundance of house, siijicr- 
abiiiidance of cookings stove, superabundances of bench ; 
but thus sjxsMketh the mother in tlie liouse and the 
common man: AVhose lieart is full, his moutli overfloAA^s. 
That is (hnnnanly spoken, such as I have endeavored 
to do, but, alas ! not alvvay- succeeded.” 

Luther translated the IJible eighty yejirs before our 
English AfU'sion Avas produced. I do not know Avhether 
the Ejiglish translators made any use of his labors, 
although they inclined toward the same plan, Avithout 
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following it so conscientiously. In regard to accuracy 
of rcnd(‘ring, there is less difference. lJuusen, in liis 
'‘lyiMwcrl’,'" states thattliorc are more than five hundred 
errors in ('ither version. But, in regard to the fullness, 
the strength, the temhuaiess, the vital power of language, 
I think Luther’s Bihle decidedly superior to our own. 
Tlie instinct of one great man, is, in such matters, if not 
a safer, at least a more satisfactory guide than the ave- 
rage judgment of forty-seven men. Luther was a poet 
as well as a thc‘C)logia.n, and, as a poet, he was ahle to 
feel, as no theologian could, the intrinsic difference of 
spirit and character in the difterent hooks of the Old 
Testament, — not oidy to feel, hut, through the sympa- 
thetic quality of the poetic nature, to r(q)roduco them. 
These ten j oars, from 1522 to 1552, whicli he devoted 
to the work, were not only years of unremitting, prayer- 
ful, conscientious labor, hut also of warm, bright, joyous 
intellectual creation. "\Ye can only appreciate his won- 
derful achievement by comparing it Avith any Gei*man 
prose before his time. Lot mo quote his version of the 
139th Psalm, as fin example of the simplicity, the 
strength and the nobility of his style : 


Ilorr, dll erforscliost micli, iind koniiost iriicli. 

2. — Teh sil/o odf‘r stclio auf, so weisst du os; du vorsteliest ineiDO 
Oedankon von feme. 

3. — Icli gclie odor liege, so bist du um niicli, und sieht‘bt allc iiieme 
Wegi\ 

4. — T)oiin sii'lio, cs ist kein Wort auf lueiner Zunge, das du, Herr, 

niclit A lies wissest. 
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5. — Du scliaiTost cs, was icli vor oder liernacli tliue, und liiilt&t deine 
Hand iibor inir. 

0. — Solclies Erkcmitniss ist mir zii wundorlicli und zii Locli; icli 
kanii es niclit bogrcifcn. 

7. — \V(> soil ich lilngchon vor dcineni Goist? Und wo soil icli liin- 
llielion vor dcdnoin Angcsiclit? 

8. — Filling ich gen IJiinmel, so List du da. Uettctc icli mir indie 
Udlle, .si(‘lie, so bist du aucli da. 

0. — Nabnie icb Fliigel di'r Morgenrdtlie, und bliebe l :ii iLussersteu 
Mc'er, 

10. — So wlirde niirli dock dcino Hand daselbst fiiliren, und deine 
Ik'clite niicli halten. 

11. — Spiaclic icb ; Finsieriiiss mdgo luicli doeken ; so muss die Nackt 
aucli Lickt nni mieli seyn. 

12. — Denn auck Fmsl(‘rniss niclit fiiislc^r ist b<‘i dir, und die Nackt 
leucktet wie dor Tag ; Fiusterniss ist wie das Lickt, 


Kow lot US tiike a few verses from tlio well-known 
cliapter of Paul — tlio tliirteentli of tlie first Epistle to the 
CVnintliiaiis, Jiiid feel how Luther was ccpially capable 
of expressing the warmth, tlie toiulerncss and the beauty 
of the original. You will note that the word “ charity” 
of our version is more correctly rendered “love”: 

^yon^ ick mii Mtuisclom- rnd mit Engclzungcn rrd(‘te, und kiitte 
dor idebe nickt ; so wilro ick cin tdnend Erz, odtu' (‘ine klingende 
Sclicllc. 

2. — Und w(*nn ick Avoissagen kdniito, und wiissto alk* 0(*kcimnisse, 
und allc Eikonutniss, und kiitte alk*n GTauben, also, dass ick Bcrge 
versetzte, und katte d<'r Idobe nickt ; so jvilrc ick nickts. 

3— Und wenn ick allc mciue 1 1 a, be den Arnu^n giibc, und liesso mci- 
ii( n Leib l)renin‘n, ujul kiltie der Liebe nickt ; so wilrc niir’s nickts 
niitze. 

4. — Di<' Li(d)e is kingniiitkig und frcundlick, di(‘ Td('b(‘ eifert nickt, 
di(* Lieho treibt nickt IMulkwillen, sic blillu't sick niclit, 

5. — bio st<*llet sick nickt ungeberdig, sie sucket nickt das Hire, sie 
lasst sick nickt crkitterii, sie traclitet nickt iiack Sekaden, 

7-x- 
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6. — Sie freuet sicli niclit dor Ungoroclitigkoit, &ie frouct sicli aber dor 
Wahrlioit, 

7. — Sio vortrilgt Alios, sic glaabot Alios, sie boflot Alios, sic duldft 
All(‘s 

8. — Dio Tii(‘bo bon*! iiiimiior auf, so docli die Wcissaguiigon aiiflidini 
AvtTdon, iind die Si)raclu‘ii auflidroii wordon, und das Erkonnluiss 
aufbureii wird. 


I liavc iK)t tlie time to compare, as I slioultl 'vvisli, 
cenain ])assa»2fes, verse by verse, nor, indeed, to dwell 
louder on a work wliicli, alt]ioug;li a translation, pos- 
sesses for the German race the literary importance of 
an original creation. Let ns take two vmy different 
exam2)les of Luther's abilities as an autlior — the first, 
that celebrated hymn, ^‘Eino, fe.^fe Biir(f ist nnscr Golf,'' 
which should be properly chanted to his own music, as 
it still is ill Germany, in order to be fully a2)preciated. 
The theme is taken from the forty-sixth Psalm; the 
translation is Carlyle’s : 


Kin f(‘sto burg ist vns(‘r Gott, 
ein guto \v<*br viid walTcn : 

Er liillft vns froy nus allor not 
die vns it/t hat la^troffon. 

Dor alt bdso loind 
iiiit ornsr, ors itzt nioint, 
gros iiiacbt vnd viol list 
soin grausani riistung ist, 
auff ord ist iiiclits scius gloiclien. 

Mit vnscr maoht ist niclits ge- 
tlian, 

wir sind gar l)ald vorlorou : 

Es streit f iir vns d(‘r rechte man, 
den Gott bat selbs orkoren. 


A safe strongliold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and wea])on ; 
He’ll helj) us clc‘ar from all tin* ill 
That hath us now o’ertakc'u. 

The ancit*nt ITince of Hell 
Has risen with ])urposo fell ; 
Strong mail of C’raft and Power 
He weareth in this hour, 

On Earth is not his h llow. 

With force of arms we nothing 
can. 

Full soon \vore we doAvn-iidden ; 
But for us fights the ]>roper Man, 
Whom God hiinsel f hath bidden. 
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Fra^stii, wor dor ist? 
or licisst JIk'sus (’hrist, 
dor IIFAIW Zobaoth, 
vnd ist koin ajidor Gott, 
das f(!lt iiius or bchalton. 

Vnd wcnn die wolt vol Teulfol 
wor, 

viul wolt vns frar vorsclilingon, 
so fii roll ton wir vns niclit so soiir, 
os sol vns docli golingon. 

Dor Fiirst diosor woll, 
wie sawr (‘r sicli stolt, 
tliut er vns dock niobt, 
das inaclit, (‘r ist g(‘riclit, 
oiu wortlin kan jn follon. 

Das wort sio scillon lassoii stan 

vnd koin danck dazu ludx'n, 

Kr ist boy vns wol null dcin plan 

init S('lnoin goist vnd gabcn. 

N{‘m('n sio don loib, 
gut, olir, kind vnd woib: 
las faliron daliin, 
sio liabons koin gowin, 

Das Koicli iiuis vns dooli bloibon. 


Ask yo, Wlio is this same? 
Christ Jesus is his name, 

Tlu! Lord Zt'baoth’s Son, 
lie and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all Devils 
o’er, 

And watching to devour us, 

\V(‘ lay it not to heart so sore, 
Not they can ovori)owor us. 

And lot the Prince* of 111 
Look grim as (“’or ho will. 

Tie banns us not a whit : 

For why? llis doom is writ, 

A word shall quickly slay him. 

God’s Word, for all thoir craft 
and force, 

OiK* moment will not linger, 

But Hi>ito of Hell shall have its 
course, 

’Tis written by his finger. 

And though tlu'y tak(‘ our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife, 
Y<‘t is their profit small ; 

Those things shall vanish all. 
The Citv of (iod nunaiiioth. 


We seoin to lioar tlio, steps of a giant, to wliom every- 
tliing nnist give way, in tlie strong, sliort inarcli of 
tlie f)riginal linos. I meant to ipiote, as a contrast 
to this, the Ic'tter which Lnthor wrote to his little 
son, as delightfully artless and cliildlike a piece of writ- 
ing as anything whicli Hans Christian Andersen has 
ever produced. But it is so well known that I have 
decided to translate, instead, a Christmas poem for 
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cliildren, which I believe has 
Eijj^lish : 

VOin ITimol liocli da kom icli 
her, 

icli bring cuch gate newe inelir, 

Der guteii nii'lir bring icb so vied 
daiioii icli singeu vnd sagc'u wil. 


Eiicb ist ein kindlein beut ge- 
born , 

von eiiier Juiigfraw, auserkorn, 

Ein kindobdn, so zartnnd fedn, 
das sol oAvr freiul viyi wonne 
sein. 

Es ist dor IIEIUI Christ vnser 
Gott, 

der wil (‘iicb film aus allcr not, 
Er wil cwr Ileiland selber sein, 
von alien sunden niacben rein. 


Er bringt cuch alle seligkeit, 

die Got! der Vater hat hereit, 

« 

Das jr niit vns iin hinndreich 
solt leheiinu vnd ewigleich. 

So mercket nu das zedclien r(;cht, 

die krippen, windelein so schlccht, 


never been rendered into 


From Heaven I come, a herald 
true. 

To bring glad tidings down to 
you. 

So much good news 1 hither bring 

That 1 thereof must speak and 
sing. 

Tliere’s born, to-day, a little 
child, 

And from a Virgin, pure and 
mild ; 

A babe so fine and fair to S(*o, 

It must your bliss and fortune 
be, 

’Tis Christ, the Lord, our God 
indeed, 

Who out of trouble us shall 
lead ; 

lie shall your Saviour be, and 
make 

Ye ]>ure of sin for his sweet 
sake. 

All joy to you his hand shall 
b»‘ar, 

Which God the Father did pre- 
pare. 

That so with us y(^ children be 

In his own heaven eternally. 

Now mark ye. well what tok(‘ns 
these : 

The manger and the cloth of 
frieze. 
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Da findft jr clas kind 

das alle welt erliclt nnd trt'gt. 


D('S lasst vns alle fri'dicli soiti 

vnd mit den liirton gelnni liinein, 

Zu R«du*n, was Gott vns liat be- 
Kcliert, 

mit scijic'in In^bcn S(jn verelirt. 

Merck aufF. nn'in IktIz, vnd sich 
dort hill ; 

was ligt doch in deni kripiielin. 

Was ist diis sclidne kiiicb'liii ? 

es ist das liebe Jliesulin. 

Bis willekonien, du edlor gast, 

d(‘ij Sunder nielit v(‘rscinii(‘h('t 
hast, 

Vnd kdni])St ins oh'nd her zu 
mir ; 

■wie sol icli imm(*r dancken dir ? 


Ach, IIEIIR, du schdpfFer tJler 
ding, 

wie bistu worden so goring. 

Dass du da llgst auff diirrein 
gras, 

dauon ein rind vnd esel ass. 

Vrd wer die welt vielmal so 
weit, 

von edel stein vnd gold hereit. 
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The little habv there ye’ll find. 

Who shall the world sustain and 
bind. 

Let us with gladness and with 
prayer 

Xow enter with the shepherds 
there, 

To see Avhat God ftir us hath 
done 

In giving 11s his darling Son. 

Look up, my dinars ! turn there 
your ey(‘S : 

What is it in tlu^ Tnang(*r lies? 

Who is the- bab(', tlu; lamb, the 
dove ? 

’Tis little J(‘sus whom we love. 

Be welcome, guest so nobly 
prizi‘d, 

Who hast the sinner not d<'- 
Rjiised, 

And should’st thou come thro» 
woe to me^ 

ITow shall I render thanks to 
thee ? 

Ah, Lord ! who did’st all things 
create, 

How art thou fallen to low 
e#tat(^ ! 

Upon dry grass thou liest here : 

Beside thee Teed the ass and steer. 

Were the whole world full asT 
could hold 

Of precious jewels and of gold. 
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So wcr sie docli dir viol ziildein, 
zu soin ein cnges wigeloin. 

Dor saminot vnd dlo soi(l(‘n doin, 
das ist grob Low uiul wiiidoloin, 

Darauff du, Kniiig so gross vnd 
roicli, 

Lor ])raiigst, als wers doin Ili- 
molroicli. 

Acli, moin horlzliobos JLosulin, 
inacli dir oin n'iii sanfftbotbdin, 
Zii rugon in meins licrtzon 
sclindn, 

das icli nimor vorgosso ,doin. 

Danon icli allzoit frdlilioh soy, 
zu springon, singfni inior frty 
Das rccLtc Sussanine schon, 

mitbertzon lust den siissoii tbon. 

Lob, olir soy Gott im Locbsten 
tliron, 

der vns scbonckt soinon oinigen 
Son, 

Dos frewon sich dcr cngel scliar, 

vnd singen vns solclis newcs 
jar. 


For tboo ’twore far too small : 
'I would b(i 

A narroAv cradle unto thee I 

Thy v'(‘lv(‘t and thy silk.s, to-day. 
Are ci)arsest cloth and rougliost 
hay, 

Wln‘r(‘on thou, mighty King, 
dost lie 

As grandly as in Heaven high. 


Ah, Jesus, darling of my breast, 

INIake th('(‘ a pure, soft bed of rest, 

Witliiii my heart as in a shrine. 

That so I keoj) thy love divine. 

Thence happy shall I always be, 

And lea]) and sing, rejoicing free. 

As one mIio feels the i)erf(*ct 
tone 

Of sweet heart -music is his own. 

Glory to God in the Highest 
spend. 

Who us llis only Son did send. 

While angels now sing hymns 
of ch(*er. 

To give the world a glad Now- 
ycar. 


I make no apology for quoting this simple strain ; 
for when we have tlie exjiression of a man’s power and 
energy on the one side, and of his delicacy of mind 
and playful tenderness of heart on the other, we have 
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ilie bro«a(Iest measure of liis cliaracter. The influence 
of Luther on German literature cannot he explained 
until we hare seen how sound and vijj^orous and many- 
sided was the new spirit whicli he infused into the 
language. For it is not simply tlie grand and stately 
elements which must he developed ; not tlie subtlety 
wdiicdi befits speculation, or the keenness and 2 )oint 
whicli are required for satire ; hut chiefly the i)owor of 
expressing homely human sentiment and painting the 
conimo]! phases of life. 

The hymns — or rather, devotional jioems, — written 
l)y Lutlier’s contemporaries, have a greater or less 
rc^senihhince to his, in form and style. The one lied of 
X'lric von Hutt(‘n, commencing “7r7/ l«d)\s (jeioagf,^’' has 
the keenness of a sword-thrust : those of Paul El)er, 
Hermann, Nicolai and others vary ac(*,ording to the tem- 
perament or talent of the writer, hut have a family rc- 
semhlance. Some are rough in measure and almost 
rude in diction ; others have some fluency and melody, 
with no S])ecial literary merit. To read them after 
Luther, is like reading Dr. Watts after Milton’s “ Hymn 
on the Nativity.” Ido not consider it necessary to give 
any specimens of their hymns, except a single verse 
from that vu'itten by the Duke John Frederick, the 
Magnanimous, of Saxony : 

As ’t i)]<‘asos God, so let it pass ; 

The birds may take my sorrow ; 

If fortune shun my house to-day, 
ril wait until to-morrow. 
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Tlio goods I have 
I still sliall save. 

Or, if some part forsake mo. 

Thank (lod, who’s just : 

Wliat must he, must ; 

Quod luck may still o’ertake me I 

The Rocnlar poets of the first half of the sixteenth 
certury may be easily revieAvetl. I find no author of 
]]ote, except Hans Sachs, although some of the shorter 
lyrics of Weehrlin and Andra^a are more than mechani- 
cal Ycrse. One of the most prolific of this class of 
poets was Helmbold, whose productions wore almost as 
plentiful, and not much more valuable, in a literary 
sense, than the rhj^ned advertisements of the news- 
papers now-a-days. 

Hans Sachs, who was born in 1494 and lived until 
1570, must not bo confounded with tlio host of' Master- 
singers. He was a man of genuine native ability, of 
great experience and unusual learning. Educated at a 
good scliool as a boy, ho then became a shoemaker, 
traveled as a wandering journeyman all over Germany, 
from the Baltic to the Tyrolese Alps, was a hunter in 
Maximilian’s service, made the personal acquaintance of 
Luther, and returned to Nuremberg, at the age of twenty- 
two, to marry and devote himself to poetry. Ho was in 
easy circumstances, and did not need to depend on his 
trade. He knew all German and the best of classic 
literature, and even the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
Sis glowing Protestantism gave much of his poetry a 
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religious and didactic cliaractor, and tlio soulless nio- 
elninism of tlie Master-craft is too frequently apparent ; 
but Ave also meet with Ij^rics an<l short dramatic j^ieces 
Avliich are full of nature and grace, and Avhicli cluirm us 
by their hapj)y felicity of language. If avc aj) 2 )r()ve tnily 
th e per cent, of liis j)roducti()ns, Ave shall still JnxA e three 
liuiidred good Avorks out of six thousand, llis narra- 
tiA^e tone is sonndimes admirable, especially Asdien he 
dc^scribos the s(‘enes and circumstances of th(‘, life around 
him, not iuA’enfing, but representing poetically — to use 
Grimm’s distinction between (Jirldoi, He 

seems to be ha])])iest Avhen both subject and sentiment 
are Avhat is called bilnirrlirh, that is, Ixdouging to the 
solid, thrifty middle class: there is nothing of the fine 
frenzy in him. Among English authors, I might com- 
pare him to Crabbe in tin' qualities of careful, nice ob- 
sf'rA'ation and stui’dy good sense, but Crabbe Avas much 
llis inferior in grace and A^ariety of expression. Lessing 
and Goethe Avere a-mong the first to res(*ue the fame of 
Hans Sachs from the disrespect into Avhich it had fallen, 
und(‘r the dominion of Frc'ncli taste in Germany. Noav, 
the honest Master is lifted again upon his proper pedes- 
tal, and sits (to quote LongfelloAv again) : 

as in Adam Pusclmian's song, 

As tlio old man, gray and dove-liko, witliliis great beard white and 
long. ” 

I have had some difficulty in selecting a single short 
poem of Hans Sachs, Asdiich may illustrate the ligliter 
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and more graceful features of liis Muse. Every poem 
is accom 2 )anied by a statement of its measure, wlietlier 
copied from an older master or original. Tlie latter, of 
course, is tlie more characteristic. As scarcely any- 
iliing of Haus Sachs has ever been translated, I must 
furnish at least one specimen ; and I have taken a short 
poem, which h(‘ says was written in 1517, in his own 
“ silver measure.” 


niCnTEIl TIND hlNOEn. 

I. 

Icli loh eiii briiiilein kiile 
mit ursprun^es aufwulc 
fur t‘iii gross wassi’rliulo, 
die keinen urspning liat. 

Sicli allein iniuss bes(‘chen 
mit zufliessendi'ii beclicn 
der brunnlcin, mag icli sproebon ; 
die liiil nit laiig bostat. 

AV an Ton dor sunen grosser liitz 

im suiii(‘rlangeii tak 

die hill wirt fuul uiid gar unntttz, 

gewint boson gesrhinak; 
sie trucknet cin, wirt grun und 
gelb ; 

so frischet sich das briinnlein 
selb 

mit seinem uresprunge, 
bcdoil)et nnbezwiinge 
von dor sune srhoiminge, 
es wirt nit faul noch mat. 


TITE POET AND THE SINGEK. 

I like a fountain, flowing 
Beside a (lavern, showing 
No token, in its going, 

Of whenoe its wati'rs came. 
Itsedf must fill forever, 

And by its own endeavor, 

Till* urn of its light river : 

The cave is not the same, 

Wlien from the sun’s inerc'asing 
heat, 

In days of summertime, 

The cave is neither fresh nor 
sweet. 

But smells of mould and slime, 
And dries, and groweth rank 
and green ; 

Then doth the fount itself keep 
clean 

From out its hidden sources, — 
Conquers the sun’s hot forces 
In all its crystal courses, 

And grows not foul nor dull. 


Das brllnlein ich geleiche 
einein dichter kunstreiche. 


IL 


That fountain I compare to 
The i)oet, who doth swear to 
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dor gesaiig aufonklciclio 
dichtot aus kiinstcn ^runt ; 
l?as lob icli don init rochte 
fiir oinen siiigor sobloclite, 
d<‘r soin ^osan^ ('n])ft*rlite 
aus o’nu'S fromdtjn iiiiint. 

AVan so ontspruigot iiouc kunst, 
nocli sborfor, dan die alt, 
dos ain^ors ^-osan£>f ist uinsunst, 
or Avirt g<*scb\voi^ot bait ; 
or kail nit gon iiouo g(‘spor 
sio sei iui dim gobanot vor 
durcli don dicbtor on sborzon, 

dor aus kunstreiclicm borzon 
kan dioliton aiio schorzen 
non gosang alb* stunt, 

III. 

AVon alio kiinst auf ord<‘n 
toglicli g(‘Soliorfot word on 
von groblu'it und goforden, 
di(* man vor darin fant. 

Abm g(‘sang ioli <‘iicli sago, 

das or von tag zu tago 
iiooh aoliorfor wordon mago 
durcli d(*n diolitor, A^^Tstnut. 

Darum gib iob d(*ni <liobtor ganz 

oin kron von rotoin golt 
und dom siiigor oiu griinon 
kranz. 

darlK'i ir nu‘rkcn solt : 

Ivom dor singor auf todos bar, 
soin kunst mit iiu al stirbot gar ; 
wirt d(‘r dicbtor bograbon, 
sein kunst wirt orst orbabcn 
iij .intlicb und in bucbstabcn 
gar woit in mcngcm lant. 
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Tbo poetry ln*’s boir to ; 

And honors art tlio more. 

But bo — I say with sorrow — 

Is a Avrotcbod singor thorough, 
AVho all his songs must borroAV 
From wbat was sung boforo. 
For when n(‘w art is born again. 
Bettor than ancient tune, 

The singer’s song is all in vain : 
lie shall bo sib‘ncod soon : 

Ko effort of bis own avails 
To follow on those* fresher trails, 
’Gainst him whose fanci(‘S b(;ar 
us, — 

AVhoso heart and art eloclaro us, 
M'hat lightly he can spare us 
A now song every hour. 


Our art, of truth the mirror, 
Should daily lx*, the clearer 
Of coarseness and of error, 

That crewhilo oloud(‘d it. 

And Kong — there’s nothing 
surer ! — 

Should day by day bo purer, 

And nobler, and socun'r. 

Made by the poet’s wit. 
Therefore a crown of red-gold 
sheen 

The poet should receive ; 

The singor but a garland green. 

That ye this truth believe : 
liieth the singer cold and dead, 
Ilis art Avith him hath perished ; 
But when the poet dii'th 
Ilis art that end denieth. 

And liveth still, and flieth 
To many a distant land. 
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Tlio songs of tlie pooplo continued to increase and to 
be s ing, during tlie period of the lleforniation. It is o]dy 
ill them, in fact, that we find the music and the melody 
of vers(', of which tlie devotional and didactic poetry is 
so bare. Tlie character of these songs remains the same 
as in tlie ])reYious Century, but tlie language shows a 
great ii: pro\ oinent. Take this lovely little “Hunter’s 
Song,” by some unknown peasant-author : 


Es jii^t <‘in j(‘p:er wol^('inut 
i‘r jap:t aiiss frisr'lioiu frc iciii niut 
vvol iintcT grui\(" 

<*r ja^t cl<‘rsolbon ticrldn vil 
init S(‘in('n scliiii'llen windcn. 


Er jagt nber borg iind tiefc lal 

undor den stauden liberal, 

sein lidrnl(‘in tat (‘r blasen ; 
sein lieb under einer stauden sass, 

tet auf den jeger loscn. 

Er schweLft sein manted in dis 

er bat sic, dass sie zu im sass, 

mit w eissen armcn nmbfangen : 

“ So geliab dicli wol, mein 
trdsterin ! 

nacli dir bt(‘t niein verlang»*n. 


A limiter }iunt(‘d merrily. 

Under tlie leafy linden-tree ; 

Ills fr(‘e, strong heart ujibon* 
liini ; 

Many a beast he hunted down, 

Mdth Ills gnyliounds fast before 
him. 

He sped through vale, o’er 
mountain cold. 

The thicket and the bushy 
wold, 

And l)li‘w his horn so clearly ; 

But undt‘r the boughs his sweet- 
heart .sat, 

And looked on him so dearly. 

U])on the ground liis cloak he 
threw, 

Sat th(*re, and Ikt h(\side him 
drew. 

And said, her white hand jiress- 
ing : 

*Well may’st thou fare, con- 
soler mine. 

My om; di'sire and hlossing I 
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" Iliit uns der roif, hat uns dcr 
sclinc, 

hat uns crfrdrt don griinen kle, 
die hliiinloin auf dor heidcn : 
wo zwoi horzliob hoi oinandcr 
sind, 

die zwoi sol niomant schcidon. 


If hoar-frost conio, or snow he 
soon, 

To kill for us the clover groen 
And the blossoms on the hoathor, 
Nor frost nor snow can i)art the 
twain 

Who love, and sit together I ** 


Or this little song of the ‘‘Nettle-Wreath ” : 


O haurnknticht, lass die rdshdii 
Stan ! 

sio soil! nit doin ! 

du trogst noch wol von ncssol- 
kraut 

eiu kronzolein/’ 

Das n(‘.ssolkraut ist hitter und 
saur, 

und hr(‘nn(‘t mich: 

vorloron hah ich mein schdnos 
lioh 

das rouwot mich. 

Es r(‘ut mich sohr, und tut mir 

in moinom horzon we : 

gosegn dich gott, mein holder 
hul, 

ich soho dich nimmor mo 1 


0 peasant-lad, let the roses be ! 

Not for thee they blow ! 

Thou wearost still of the nettle- 
we(‘d 

Thy wn^ath of woo.” 

The fletth*-wocd is hitter and 
sour, 

And burnetii mo ; 

But that I lose my fairest love 

Is my misery. 

Tills I laiiK'nt, and thence my 
heart 

Is sad and sore : 

(jJod keej) thee now, lost, lovely 
girl ! 

1 shall never see thee more. 


At first it may seem remarkahle that, with such 
elements as Luther’s prose ami the birth of a true 
pc^etry among the people, there was not an immediate 
revival of literature in Germany. The new faith, how- 
ever, did not bring peace, but a sword. If arms silence 
law^s, they silence letters all the more speedily. The 
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oppressions of tlie feudal system, which brought on the 
Peasants’ War in Luther’s time, were strengthened by 
the bloody failure of that war : rulers and nobles trod 
out every spark of a claim for better rights among the 
people. Thus, toward the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Sj)ain and Italy and England were rejoicing 
in til dr classic age of literature, the finer mind of Ger- 
many seemed to be dead. But for Luther’s achieve- 
ments, the Ago of the Reformation would seem to be one 
of baffled promise, separated by dreary centuries from 
the literature of the Middle Ages, on the one hand, and 
that of the modern period on the otlicr. Yet, as the 
strong foundations of an edifice must sometimes wait 
long for the building of the superstructure, so hero the 
basis of the later development was complete, and the 
development itself predicted, in sj)ite of all delays. 



VI. 


TUE LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In our journey downward, from the earliest period 
of (TeriJiau literature, we liave traversed very different 
regions. We found ourselves, at tlie start, as in a rough 
land of mountains and dark fir forests, inliahited by a 
strong and simple^, race. There are meadows and fresh 
clearijigs in the valle^^s, but from the deejxu- gorges we 
hear the chant of Druids and the harps of the last 
Bardic singers. Then we issue upon fi long, barren 
wast(^ l)eyond which lies the bright, busy, crowded land 
of tlie Middle Ages, witli its castles and catliedrals, its 
marches and tournaments, its mingled costumes of the 
East and the West, its echoes of Palestine and Provence, 
of Brittany and Cornwall. Then again comes a waste, 
through wliich we wTilk w^earily for a long time, Ixd’ore 
we reach a new region — a land of earnest workers and 
builders, where the first resting-place wo find is the 
block of a new edifice, not yet liftetl to its place— a land 
of change and preparation, overhung by a doubtful sky, 
but overblowni by a keen, bracing air, in which the race 
again grows strong. We have now one more long, half- 
settled stretch of monotonous plain to traverse, before 
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finding tlie ^vork of the builders c()nj}>leted, and tlie 
substruetures of tliouglit risen into teinjdes wliicli stand 
fair and lirni under a sky of eternal sunsliine. 

It is ini])ossil)le for me, now, to give even a fiying 
explanation of tlie many depressing infiuenees wLicli 
opera tinl direetly upon the literary actisity of the (3er- 
mau 2 )e()])l(‘ during the latter half of the sixte(uitli and 
the wliole i)f the seventeenth century. I ('an only name 
the cLh'f of them : first, the change in the spirit and 
character of the lie formation, after the Peasants’ IVar, 
and again after Luther’s death, couphal with tlie in- 
fluence of the nobles and the ruling princes, Avho wc'ro 
at once, des])otic and indifferent to lcttm*s; then the 
terrible Thirty Years’ AVar, — the ermdest inllicliou to 
which any ])e()])lo Avere ever exijosod; and, final ly, the 
subjection of Germany to tlie tastes and tlic‘, fashions 
of Prance and of French thought. 

Although Luther had created the modern High-Ger- 
man on the basis of the comiiion speech of the peo- 
j)le, and forcenl the Low-German into the position of a 
dialect, the dry theological tendency of his successors 
interfered directly Avith his Avork. The true bc^ginning 
of a now literature having been found, it could only Ix^ 
developed in the same directum. But Avlum the demo- 
cratic element in the Beformation Avas su^ipressed, the 
po])ular mine of speech Avliich Luther discovered Avas no 
longer Avorked. Indeed tlie redigious priiici})le, Avliich 
was inherited by the next generation, became? a different 
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agency from tliat wliicli liad been attained tlirougli 
struggle and sacrifice. It had no longer the same vital, 
informing power ; and it settled rapidly into a dogma- 
tism only less rigid than that of the Church of Home. 
Not only the literary interests suffered under tliis state 
of things, but the very language became corrupted by 
neglect and the style of ignorant and pretentious writers. 
Ill the beginning of the seventeenth century, Dr. Falni- 
cius writes : “ Our German tongue is not to that extent 
poor .and decayed, as many persons would now have us 
believe, so patching and larding it with Drench and 
Italian, that they cannot even send a little letter with- 
out furbishing it with other languages, so that one, in 
order to uiuhn’stand it, ought to know all the tongues 
of (diristendom, to the great disgrace and injury of our 
German language.” It Avas probably the same circum- 
stance which led Fischart to Avrite, a little earlier : “ Our 
language is also a langu.age, and can call a sack a sad:, as 
well as the Latins can call it a saaais,^* 

Directly following this haughty indifference of the 
higher class, this spiritual degeneracy of the middle 
class, and the suppression of the claims of the common 
people, came the Thirty Years’ War, — that terrible period 
from Avdiich Germany, in a material and political sense, 
has been nearly two hundred years in recovering. 
Whole regions were so deA^astated that the Avolf and the 
bear resumed their original oAvnership ; the s1(aav edu- 
cation of centuries Avas SAA^ept aAvay ; a second barba- 
8 
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rism, worse than the first, in some instances took its 
place ; and the Westjihalian Peace left a land broken 
and despoiled of nearly everything, excejjt the power of 
the rulers over their subjects. I have seen more than 
one district of Germany which, in 1S50, had just re- 
covered the same amount of population, of cattle and of 
agricultural productions which it possessed before the 
year 1618. It is only by such statements that wo can 
measure the results of that struggle. The Germany of 
to-day is not the work of its petty princes, not the work 
of the sham emperors, whose “ holy Homan” sceptre 
was the symbol of imaginar}’ powei*, but the work of the 
people, liberated, educated, conscious of their strength 
and grand in exercising it. 

When we have studied the history of Germany suffi- 
ciently to comprehend tlie constant, almost indescrib- 
able trials and sufferings of the people during this 
period, we no longer wonder at their retarded intellec- 
tual development. But for an infinite patience and 
courage, they must have lost their national identity, like 
the Goths and Burgundians. But, as we have seen, 
much good seed had been planted, and such seed will 
always germinate, tliough held in the hand of an Egyp- 
tian mummy for three thousand years. It was only a 
delayed, not a prevented growth. Two men then arose 
who belong to the greatest minds of the world — two 
men whose peculiar labors abstracted them from the 
miserable circumstances into which they were born, 
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and rendered them comparatively independent of their 
time. They were Kepler and Leibnitz. One belongs to 
science, and the other to philosophy. But Kepler is 
hardly to be called an author, and Leibnitz wrote 
chiefly in Latin, and therefore hardly connects himself 
with German literature. 

The one autlior who especially represents the latter 
half of the sixteenth century is Johannes Fischart. 
We know very little about his life — not even the proba- 
ble date of his birth; but only that he was a jurist and 
theologian, that he lived in Strasburg, Speyer and For- 
bach, that he traveled much, having visited England, 
and was accpiainted with many languages. He was 
l)artly a contemporary of Shakespeare, to whose portrait 
liis own has some resemblance, and whom he resembled 
also in the wonderful breadth and variety of his accom- 
plishments. Although his works were quite popular 
during his life, they seem to have been wholly forgotten 
at the close of tlie Thirty Years’ War, and his name Avas 
almost unknown when revived by the late recognition 
of Bodmer and Lessing. There was really, in the long 
interval between his death and the birth of these men, 
no autlior of sufficient scope to a;^)preciate his works, 
unloss it was Frederick v. Logau, who probably nexer 
heard of him. 

The first tiling which strikes us in Fischart is his 
style, Avhich reminds us of Rabelais, and sometimes of 
Richter, His vocabulary is inexhaustible, and his sati- 
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rical liumor never wearies. He is quite equal to Rabe- 
Liis ill tlie invention of comical Avorcls, and it is tliercfore 
almost impossible to translate many of liis best pas- 
sages. Ho even transforms, or Germanizes witli great 
liumor, words of foreign origin, constituting, in fact, a 
very curious form of j>unning, — as ludavcholisch, wliicli 
lie turns bito }n(n(ldtfni(j-(‘Ji()Iis(‘]i,])(xIa(jr(t into 2>folcn-(j rant ^ 
and Jesaiicr into Jesn-wuier, Sucli specimens will give 
you an idea of liis jieciiliar manner. In a sort of gro- 
tesque absurdity, lie was the forerunner of a class of 
American authors who are now attempting to make 
everything in the world comical for us, from the raising 
of potatoes to the* massacre of 8t. Bartholomew ; but, 
unlike those American authors, his fun rests on a broad 
foundation of learning, and is constantly softened. and 
lightened by a noble humanity. When his humor is 
apparently most lawless and chaotic, hi^ never loses 
sight of its chosen olijoct. Even his ^'Allcr rradik 
G rosstnidfcr,'' which seems to be a collection of absurdi- 
ties, was meant to cure the peojile of their dependence 
on soothsayers and prognosticating almanacs. I n^gret 
that I have not had time to attenqit the translation of a 
few passages, in which Fischart’s remarkable humor 

f 

and style might lie preserved; but in order ti) give any- 
thing like a fair representation of his comic genius in 
English, we should have to find a man like Urquhart, 
the translator of Rabelais, and such translators appear 
as rarely as the original authors. 
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I can give only a little specimen of Ids serious prose, 
from his ‘‘Book of Conjugal Yirtuc,” Avlierein he com- 
pares matrimony to a shij) : 


On tlio soa tli(‘ wind is tlu* povorning power; in the honseliold it 
is Ood. In this house' ship, trust in Uod fills the sails favorably : the 
mast, to whiedi the sails ar<‘. fastened, is the* Divine institution of mar- 
riage' : tlu' anedior is a belie'ving, enduring he>pe'. The sliip’s taedeb' is 
the' he)use'-furnitur(‘ ; the freight is all he)useh()ld service' ; lhe‘ e'rew 
are the)se^ who ])erform it : the se'a is the* world, the gre'at sea- waves 
are' the many trouble's and anxie'tie's which conies te)the' house-fe)lks, in 
trying to su])])e)rt tliennsed ves in henieir. The lacking of the^ ship 
is the genng out and in : the* lading and unlading are the expenses 
and the* income's, Sliipwre'ck is the ruin that comes upon a liouse, 
('ilhe*r frenn dying away of the wind e)f Gexl, or fremi the* slae*k, ewil 
sails of mistrust, e)r frenu dissi])ate^el cemrse*s. 

The* shre)uds on the mast are* a ge)od conscience' ; the pennon at the 
mast-he*ad is faith in Ooel, tlie cennpuss is the^ comnianelments of Ge>el. 
^riie rndde*r is Obedie‘ne*e*, the figui e-head at the prow is the* fear and 
honor of God. Tlie de*ck is de*cent life and fidelity of them that serve*. 
I’irate s are the* devils that disturh marrie'd life, anel the^ envious who 
attack the liouse-ship. And finally, even as the islands e)f the* sea, — 
yea, half the woriel — we*ro not inhal)it(*d saA’e for navigation, ^e) lands 
and ])lace'S would be* desedate*, hut fe)r the hous(*he)lds of marriage. 
And as unte) liini w'he) goe*s te) sea the sailing ]>ros])e*rs, so he ])re)S()ers 
in his househedd who a])]'lies an honest art and skill the'rc'to. Ned 
unjustly elo we* compare a hemsehedd to a vessel, since the first house 
and the first house-keejdng, iluring and aftejr the Deluge, were a ship 
and in a ship. 


Fiscliart wtis a man of strong religious and patriotic 
feelings. In liis “Serious Warning to the beloved Ger- 
mans,” he gives a picture of what Germany then was 
and what she should be, which will ajiply to the history 
of the first half of this century. “What honor is it to 
you,” he asks, “that you praise the old Germans because 
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they fouglit for tlicir froodom, because tliey suffered no 
bad nei<jjlibors to molest them? And you disregard 
your own freedom, j^oii can hardly be secure in your 
own land, you allow your neighbor to tie his horse, head 
and tail, to your hedge.” Fischart was a native of 
Elsass, and the neighbor, of course, was France. In 
fxnotlier poem, he exclaims: “The floAver of freedom is 
the loA^eliest blossom ! May God let this excellent floAvcr 
expand in German}^ everywhere : then come j^eace, joy, 
rest and rcnoAvn ! ” 

Fischart first introduced the Italian sonnet into Ger- 
man literature. His poetical Aversions of some of the 
Psalms more nearly^ approach Luther’s in rugged gran- 
deur than those of any other Avriter of the time ; but his 
verse lacks the ease and the animation of his j^rose. As 
a prose Avritcr, he giAT.s exactly that element to the lan- 
guage Avhicdi the Ileformers could not furnish in their 
graA-er Avorks — an (dement of playful and grotes(pie 
humor Avhi(di does not again aj^pear until Ave find it in 
Eichter. But Fischart, coming after Luther and profit- 
ing by his labors, cannot be called a founder. Had he 
fallen upon other times — for instance on an age of dra- 
matic literature, like Shakespeare — his great natural 
poAvers might haA’e I5een more broadly and happily de- 
A^eloped. As in the case of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Ave feel that the man must have been greater than his 
Avorks. 

. I liaA^e mentioned the corruption Avhich came upon the 
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language about tlie close of tlie sixteenth century, and 
have given you two instances to show that it was griev- 
ously felt by men of intelligence. In spite of the con- 
tinual religious and political agitation, the class of cul- 
tivated persons slowly increased : the need of a literary 
reformaticm was recognized, and finally, in 1017, a year 
before the breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War, a 
society was formed, on the model of those Italian litera- 
]y associations, some of which exist to this day. It was 
called the ‘‘Fruit-bringing Society,” or the “ Order of 
the Palm” : its chief object was to restore and preserve 
the purity of the German tongue. It seems like an 
omen of the future that this society — the first sign of 
a distinct literary aspiration since the Crusades — should 
have been founded in the Duchy of Weimar. It was 
followed by the “Sincere Society of the Pine,” in Stras- 
burg, in l(v]3; the “German-thinking Brotherhood,” in 
Hamburg, in 1GI3, and various later associations, the 
objects of Avhich were identical or related. Now, al- 
though literature cannot bo created by societies, lite- 
rary influence can be ; and it was a member of the Order 
of the Palm whose example and success made the High- 
German the exclusive language of poetry, as Luther, a 
hundred years before, had made *it the language of 
prose. 

I allude to IMartin Opitz, the founder of what is called 
the Silesian school. He was born in 1597, some years 
after Fischart’s death, and died in 1639. His short life 
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was one of such successful labor, when wo consider the 
unfortunate time, that his deserts, on acccnint of what 
he did for the languaijjo, overbalance the harm whicli he 
inflicted upon the ])opular taste by jl false system. His 
prose work, upon the principles of (lerman poetry, 
written in 1024, declared, in advan(?e, the character of 
n^\arly all tlie ])oetic literature of the century. His 
doctrine is, briefly, that the author should use only tlie 
pure Hi^h-German ; that he should draw his themes 
from I^ature, but not describe things as they are, so 
much as represent them as they might be, or ouglit to 
be; and, finally, that his onlj^ models • should be the 
classic autliors. Opitz seems to have followed tlie 
French work of Scaliger, and his views tlier(4ore har- 
monize with that of the French classical school of the 
time. He was both crowned as a and ennobled 

by the Emj^eror Ferdinand ; he received oflicial stations 
and hoiiors, and his influence tluis became much more 
cxtemhal and enduring than the charaebu' of his works 
would now lead us to suppose. We can scarcely say, 
in fact, that he Avas taken down from his lofty jAedestal 
until about the middle^ of the last centuiy. But the 
establishment of the literary societies and the examjfle 
of Opitz certainly saved verse, in those days, fre^m the 
disgraceful condition into which prose had fallen ; for, 
while tlie prose writers of the seven teentli century 
utterly lack the strength and dignity and tenderness 
and idiomatic jncturesrpieness of those of the Kefor- 
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mation, cither expressing themselves awkwardly and 
Laboriously, or showing the taint of a vulgar dialect, 
the poets, with all their j^edantry and aifectation, 
are ahvays admirably 2)ure in language and careful in 
diction. 

02)itz was a mail of the world, with more ambition 
than principle. A Protestant, he could Ijecomc the 
secretaiy of Count Dolma, who used torture to force 
Catholicism upon his Silesian vassals; a German, ho 
died in the service of the King of Poland. We could 
not expect to find the fiery sincerity of a true pc^et ox^ 
2)ressed in such a life ; and we do not find it in his 
works. In form and language he Is iilmost perfect : 
within the limits which he fixed for himself, he displays 
an excpiisite taste, and we cannot come upon his works, 
directly from those which immediately preceded them, 
without a sudden surprise and pleasure. Take the two 
opening stanzas of his poem “To the Germans,” which 
seems to have been inspired by some event of the 
Thirty Years’ War; 


Auff, aufP, wer Teutsclio Frcy- 
lieit liebet, 

Wer liUst, fiir Gott zu focliten 
bat ! 

Dcr Scliein, den maneber von 
sicb g-iebet 

Verbringet keiue Kitter-tbat. 

Wann fug vnd Vrsacb ist zu 
brccLen, 

8 * 


Up, now! wbo German Freedom 
lovetb, 

And wlfo for God is proud to 
bleed ! 

Mere show of faith, that many 
movetb, 

"Was never nurse of knigbtly 
deed 1 

When need and cause command 
decisiou, 
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WanTTcind nicht Froiind iiudir 
l)K‘ib(*ii kail, 

Da muss man niir voiii Solicii 
S]ireclion , 

Da ’/A'lgi das Ilortzo st*inon Mann. 

Lass dio von jliron KriiiTton 
sag;en, 

Dio scliwacli viid bl(»ss vou Tu- 
pond sind : 

ISIit trotzon wird man Bicmon 
jagon, 

Ehi Sinn von Kliron, dor gcwiimt. 

Wio gross vnd starck dor Fcind 
sicli macho, 

Wio liocdi or schwiugo Mutli vnd 
Soh\v(‘td, 

So glaube docli, die guto Sacho 

1st liundort tan send KdpITe 
worth. 


\Vlu‘n former friends as foes we 
ban. 

Then speech must follow clearer 
vision. 

And by his heart we know the 
man. 

They on their strength may 
prate reliance 

Whos(‘ virtue 's weak, and bare', 
and cold : 

’Tis chasing bec'S to talk de- 
fiance. 

But Honor wins Ix'oanso ’tisbold ! 

Though mightily the fo(‘ may 
fac(‘ us, 

And wnv(» a sword that terror 
spreads. 

The caus(‘ (aeh true man now 
embraces 

Is w'orth a hundred thousand 
lieads I 


This is almost tlio German of to-day. The quaint, 
arcliaic cliaracter of Fiseliart’s verses andEl>er’s hymns 
has suddenly disapj^^ared ; we hear only familiar words 
and melodies. From this time forward the language of 
German poetry is modern, and the authors must he 
valued according to our present standards. I will quote 
one other brief lyrjc of Opitz, as an example of his oc- 
casional grace and sweetness : 


ETLE DEU LTEHE. 

Ach liebste, lass vns eileii, 
Wir haben zeit : 

Es schadet das v(!rwcilon 
Vns beyderseit. 


THE IIABTE OF LOVE. 
Ah, sweetheart, hit us hurry I 
We still liave tiiuf*. 

Delaying thus we bury 
Our mutual prime. 
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T>r*r odleii sclidnlioit Gallon 
Fliclin fuss fiir fuss, 

Dass alles, was wir liaben, 
Verschwiiulen muss. 

l)(‘r Waugeu Ziohr verbhdcliot, 
Das IFaar wuvd grciss. 

Dim* Auijcrn F(‘Wf‘T W(‘icliet, 

])i(^ Ib'unst wil’d Kiss. 

Das Mimdlciii von Coralbm 

Wild vm^oslalt, 

Di(‘ Hand als ScLnoc vorfalbui, 

Ynd du wirst alt. 

Dnnnb lass vivs jot/t geuiosson 
Doi Jugc'Pd Fruclil, 

Kli’ als wir folgon niusson 
Dcr Jalirc* Fluclit. 

\^'o du dlcli solbcr liolx'st, 

So iiiicli ! 

Gild) iiiir das, waiiii du giebest 
Vcrlicr aucli icli. 


Eeauty's bright gift shall ])(*rish 
As loaves grow sore : 

All that we have and cherish 
Shall disajiiiear. 

The cheek of roses fadeth. 

Gray grows the head ; 

And fire the eyes evadeth. 

And passion’s di‘ad. 

Tlie mouth, love’s honeyed win- 
ner. 

Is formless, cold ; 

The hand, like sinnv, gets thin- 
ner, 

And thou art old ! 

So let taste the pleasure 
That youth endc*ars, 

Kre we are called, to measure 
Tht‘ fiying years ! 

Give, as thou lov’st and livest. 
Thy love to me, 

Even though, in what thou 
givest, 

My loss should be I 


Tlio toiulenry of tlio literary societies, like tliat of 
tlio j^nilcls of the Mastt'r-singers, ^vas to increase tlie 
quantity of aspirants for poetic honors, while unfavor- 
ably alfectin^ the quality of theii* ju'od actions. It is 
proltable that the despotism of the French, or pseudo- 
(*hissi(*al ideas, w\‘is as severe, in its way, as the metrical 
ruh's of tlie Masters ; but it was a desj^otism of princi- 
ples, not of mechanical forms. The number of writers 
during the century was greater than that of the six- 
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teen til, and, if wo set aside Liitlier and FiscLart from 
tlie latter, tlieir average 2)erformancc Avas of a liiglier 
quality. It ajipears to lie a level Avliicli avo are crossing, 
but til ere is a gradual jisceiiding slope percc'ptible, if 
Ave look a little closer. There is, fortunately, such a 
radical difierence of sj^irit betAveen the CJerinan and the 
French languages that the poAver of imitation is limited: 
Die French models could not be roiiroduced Avithout 
losing much of tludr original character. MoreoA’cr, the 
religious element, to some extent, operated against the 
foreign influence in literature ; foi', about the middle of 
the century, the dry theological life Avhich succeedcHl 
the Fioformatioii Avas quickened by a change. Paul 
Gerhardt, and after him especially S])enor, inaugurat(‘d 
a mild, gentle, half ecstatic form of devotion, Avhich in- 
fected large classes throughout Germany, and continued 
to exist and 02)erate in tlie folloAving centuiy. It Avas 
rather a sentiment than an actiA^e force ; and comiiig im- 
mediatel}" after the misery of the desolating war, it had 
something of the character of those prayer-meetings 
Avhich business men hold in Wall Street during a finan- 
cial crisis, and at no other time ; yet it Avas genuine, 
and it was AAdrolly German — therefore a good and ne- 
c(^ssary agency, which oj^erated indirectly upon litera- 
ture. 

The seA-enteenth centiiry is therefore interesting to 
us as a field of conflicting influences, and it is curious 
to see hoAV they sometimes unconsciously existed side 
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l)y side. Tlic Order of the Palm, for instance, contained 
nine noble members to one commoner, — that is, nine 
who habitually used the French, as a court-language, yet 
were associated in order to preserve the purity of Ger- 
man! Many of the jioots of the Silesian school were 
nobles; and by tlie middle of the century the reigning 
Saxon prin(*es Ix^gan to imitate the course of their pre- 
dec('Ssors, four or live hundred years before, in i)atron- 
izing Literatures Tlie field of hdters, which had pre- 
viously been Sual)ia, Franconia and the Upper Ptliinc, 
was now suddenly transferred to Saxony and Silesia, 
and all the noted authors of the century were produced 
tlie re. Fully as many writers app(iared as during the 
age of the Minnesingers, and the proportion of inferior 
talent is about the same. I must necessarily adopt the 
same 2)lan in treating of them — select the few who lift 
tljemselves above tlie general level of medioci-ity, and 
lot the rest f' )r the 2)resent. Tlie standard of lan- 
guage and the general character of diction, Avhich 02)itz 
established, were followed by all bis successors, and for 
this reason our study of the age and its irregular growth 
is greatly lightened. 

The next jKiet, in the order of birth, was Paul Flem- 
ming, whose short life, from IbOl) to 1 ( 540 , interests us as 
much, by its consistent manliness and 'truth, as we are 
re2>ellod by the worldliness and want of 2)rinci2)le of 
IMartin Ojiitz. Longfellow, you will remember, gives 
Paul Flemming’s name to the hero of his “Hy2)erion.” 
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He was a Saxon, tlio son of a wealtlij clergyman. As 
a young man he was attacliecl to an embassy sent l)y the 
Duke of Sclileswig-Holstein to Moscow, and imme- 
diately after his return, joined the famous cnd)assy to 
Persia wliich was described by Olearins. The priva- 
tions of til is journey, which occupied four years, so 
undermined liis health that he died in a year after his 
return to Germany. He liad just taken the degree of 
Doctcjr of Medicine at Leyden, had settled in Hamburg, 
and n as preparing for his marriage, when ho was called 
away, leaving a beautiful legacy in his jioems. He sur- 
passes Opitz, who was his model, in warmth and t(‘]i- 
derness and sincewty of tone. There is loss of a cold, 
hard, ex(]^uisiic polish manifest in his lines, but tlu'y 
are more simply melodious and fluent. If Ojiitz, in his 
maniK'r only, r(nninds us somewhat of Pojie, Flemming 
has a slight rc^seniblance to Collins. He possesses one 
quality wliich was dewc'loped by his many yc^ars of 
travel, which distinguishes him from all other v riters 
of his time, and A\diich, had he lived, might haA’o given 
him a much greater eminence : he had a clear, objective 
power of looking at the world and the life of imm. 
After the age of twenty-four, but two years of his life 
were spent in Germany ; and he was denied that ]-est and 
quiet development which might have om.mcijiated him 
from the literary fasliions in which he was educated. 
That he would have so emancipated himself I think is 
certain ; for he shows so clear and liealthy a vision, so 
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l)roa(l and warm a liiimanity. His pcnver of descrip- 
tion, moreover, was remarkably vij^orons and pictu- 
rescpie. Tin', opening of liis poem on a cavalry soldier 
reminds ns at once of old George Gliapmaii and of 
Seliiller : 

friscJuT mOdonmiilit ist iiber allc Scliiitzc, 

Hb('r nll('i) Ncid ; or solbst ist soin Gosotz(‘, 

S(‘in Mabl, s('iii Sold, soin Proiss. Er roissot duirli die Zeit, 
Vori>:nu;;( t sich durch sicli, liisst boy sicli Puli uiid Stroit, 

Jim gl (dehor AVaago stelin. 


In all that Paul Flemming wrote — in his warlike 
ah'-xandriiK'S, in his hymns, his sonnets, and in his lyrics 
and madrigals — I find an equal excellence. For sweet- 
ness and a dedicate play of fancy, some of liis sonnets 
a])])roa(di those of Petrarcli, and there is more genuine 
passion iii the address to liis soul, entitled Why de- 
]ay<\st thou?” than in all Opitz ever wrote. Flem- 
ming's ])oems were first collected and publislied. two 
years after his death, by the father of his bidrothed 
bride. Tlie sonnet which he wrote on his death-bed is 
a good illustration l>oth of his genius and his fine 
manhood : 


loll Will* an Kiinst nnd Gut, an 
StainU* gross nnd roicli, 
(iluoIr(\s liobi^r Solm, von 
ElUu'n guter Eliron, 

Frey, ; l^nnto niicli aiis 

moiinm Mitt(dn noliron ; 
Moin shall Jioli uberweit ; koin 
Laiidsiuann sang mir glcicli , 


In art, -woaltli, standing, was 1 
sfrung and fren* ; 

Of honored pariMits, fortune’s 
chosen son, 

Free, and iniin' own, and mine 
own substance won ; 

I woke far echoes, — no one sang 
like me ; 
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Von rcisen lioclig’o])rt‘ist ; f iir 
kciuor Miiln' blt'ich ; 

J ling, Aviichsaiii, nnbesoTgt. 

ivird micli nennon hdreii, 

Eiss (lass (lie lozti* Glut diss al- 
l(‘s wird vorstorcn. 

Diss, Dcuts(*lio Klaric'u, diss 
gantzc daiirk icli b'ucli ! 
Vcrzcilit mil’s, bin iclis w('rtb, 
G<)tt,Vat(‘r, Liobst<*, Freundc? 
xcli sag Eucli guto Naclit und 
tri’tc willig ab : 

Sonst alios ist gotlian biss an das 
sell wart zc Grab. 

Was froy (b’lii Tod(‘ sti’bt, das 
Ihii or soimMii Fomd(* ! 

Was bin ioli viol bi'sorgt, d(‘n 
Otlioni auff'/ugobon? 

An inir ist iiiiiidor inclits, das 
lobot, als moiii Lobon! 

I give one more exain2)le, 
strength and grace : 

Lass dicli niir niobts niolit tauren 

luit trauron ! 

Soy still o 1 
Wio (iott os fiigt, 

So soy vorgniigt, 

JMoin Willo I 

Was wilst dll liciito sorgon 

auff morgen? 
dor oino 
stolit allom fiir ; 

Dor giobt aucli dir 
das doino I 


Praised for my travels, toiling 
cbcorfully. 

Young, watobful, liagor, — 
named for wbat I’vo done. 

Till the last sands of earthy 
time bo run. 

This, Gi^rinaii Muses, was your 
legacy ! 

God, Fat her, Dearest, Friends, 
is my worth so ? 

I say good night, and now must 
disa])poar : 

Th(i black grave waits, all else 
is finished hoi(‘ : 

What D(‘ath may do, that do he 
to his foe ! 

To yi(‘hi my breath shall bring 
me little strife : 

There’s naught of ]ir(‘ in mo 
that less lives than my life! 

for the sake of its brief 


My soul, no dark d(‘])r('-ssion 
borrow 

From sorrow ! 

Be still ! 

As God disposeth now, 

Be ch(‘erful thou, 

My will ! 

To-day, why wilt tlnni trouble 
borrow. 

For to-morrow ? 

One alone 

C^‘lreth for all that be : 

He’ll giv(^ to thee 

Thine own I 
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Sey uur in alien Handel 

olin Wandc'l, 

St ell’ teste I 
"Was (intt l>es(;lileust, 
das ist und lieisst 
das 


Stand, tlnni, Avliat(*ver ’s undcr- 
talten, 

Unsliaken ! 

Lilt up thy breast 1 
Wliatso thy God ordains. 

Is and remains 

The best ! 


Pilul Floinmin^ is anotlier instance, like Scliiller and 
Burns and Cliarlos Laml), where the quality of the 
aulLor's character becomes a part of his fame. One 
who knows no tiling of his perscmal history will feel his 
nature in liis works. I should like to linger longer in 
his company, but the mild eyes of Simon Dach, the 
huge ^N’ig of Clryphius, and the modest dignity of Fried- 
rich von Logan’s attitude warn me that w('. are not yet 
halfway through the century. 

Of Simon Oacdi there is little to be said. He was 
born on the eastc^rn A^erge of Germany, at Mem(d, in the 
beginning of the (‘('iiturj”, jiassed the gr(*ater part of his 
life as Professor of Poetry at the Uni\’^ersity of Konigs- 
berg, and diml in 1G5^). He was a follower of the Sile- 
sian scliool, and a Avritcr of many liymns which combine 
co]Tecth(‘ss of form Avith sincere deA'otional feeling. 
Hi s natural tendency seems to haAe been to imitate the 
r, or common songs of the people, and how 
narrowly he missed an original place :ii literature may 
be seen from the popularity of liis song ^'Auhe von 
Tiionnr," which cA^ery German knows and sings at this 
day. It is written in the Low-German of Eastern 
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Prussia. The tradition says that Annie of Tliaraw was 
betrothed to him aiid then left liiin for another, where- 
upon he wrote the tender ballad as a piece of bitter 
irony ; but tli(i same story is told of the authorship of 
our familiar Scotch ballad, “Annie Lawu'ie,” and is 2 )er- 
ha 2 )s untrue ni both cases. The feeling, in both tlui 
Sc^)tch and the Low-German ballad, is very similar, as 
you will notice, and the melodies attaclied to both are 
as tender as the woi ds. I will give you the original, and 
Longfellow's admirable translation ; 


Aiik(i von Tliaviiw oss, dc niy 
gffnllt, 

So (iss luilin Jjoweii, lAihn Coot 
on miliii (-jolt. 

Aiik(i von Tlianuv licfTt woddor 
ocr Hart 

Op inv goiocbU t on Ijdwb)n on 
Scliniart. 

Anko von Tliaraw niiliii Uikli- 
doni. iniliii Ooot, 

Du iniline Seol(‘, inilm Floescli 
on milin Ulort ! 

Quom allot Woddor glilik o i ons 
tlio scliliilin, 

i. 

AVy syn gosoniit, by oon aiig«*r 
tho Stalin. 

Krancldioit, IJcrralgiing, Uodrdf- 
nos on Pilin, 

Sal vnsror Lov»;, Ycrndttinge 
syn. 


Anni(‘ of Tlmraw. iny tru(‘ lovo 
of old, 

Sho is iny lifo, and my goods, 
and niy gold. 

Annu* of Tliaraw, lior lirart once* 
agai n 

To nio lias surrendered in joy 
and in pain. 

Annie of Tliaraw, niy liclies, 
niy good, 

Tliou, O my soul, iny flesli, and 
my blood ! 

Then come the wild weather, 
come sleet or (‘onn* snow, 

'VVe will stand by each otlitT 
however it blow. 

Oppression, and sickiu'ss, and 
sorroNv, and [»aiii 

Shall be to onr true lovi* as 
links to the chain. 
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l?(‘clit as oon Palnion-B(jlim jiver 
suck stuclit, 

Je inuhr on lla^o] uji Iiogen an- 
fuolit ; 

So warclt (if* Low’ (in onsmaclitich 
on groJit, 

I)(>rcli Krylitz, dcJrcli Lydon, 
dorcli allorloy Nulit. 

Wdrdc'st dll glilik 0 (‘n inal von 
my «;ctroiiiU, 

Loo\vd(*st din‘, v or din dee 
Sun no kulim Ivonnt ; 

Eck wdll (1y fiil^(‘n ddrcli Wdlor, 
ddrcli Mar, 

Ddrcli Yhss, dorcli Thson, dtircli 
filindldckot IT.ilir. 

Anko yon Tharaw, luilin Liclit, 
inihiK' S »nn, 

ISlilin liovon sclilucht (>ck (in 
dilinot liondnn. 

AYat dok p:ol)<)d(*, wart van dy 
f^odalin, 

AY at ()ck vorbddo, dat lat&tii my 
stall 11. 

AYat hoft do Ldvo diicli vor een 
Bestand, 

AAk)r nidi (‘oii Hart dss, ern 
Mimd, oouo Hand ? 


AA’'or 1)111 sock liartaget, kabbolt 
on S(!liloylit, 

On ^lilik d(Mi llungtni on Katton 
bog(*ylit. 


As the palm-tree standotli so 
straight and tall, 

The more the hail boats, and 
the more the rains fall, — 

So love in our hearts shall grow 
mighty and strong, 

Through ciossos, through sor. 
rows, throii'jh manifold 
IV rung. 

Shoiildst thou 1)0 torn from me 
to ivaiKb'r alone. 

In ach^solatc* laud whore the sun 
is scarce known, — 

Through for(*sts I’ll follow, and 
where the, sea flows. 

Through ice, and through iron, 
through armii'S of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and 
my sun. 

The thr(*ads of our two lives are 
wov^en in one. 

AAdiate’er I have bidden thee 
thou hast obeyed, 

AVhatever forbidden thou hast 
not gainsaid. 

IIow in the turmoil of life can 
love stand, 

AAdieiti ther(‘, is not one heart, 
and one mouth, and one 
hand ? 

Some se(‘k for dissension, and 
trouble, and strife ; 

Like a dog and a cat live such 
man and wife. 
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Ankc von Tliiiraw, dat war wy 
nidi dolin, 

Du l)ost myn Dylifkon, inyn 
Sdjalipkcn, inilin llolin. 

AVat ock Lcgoliro, Ix^^olirost dii 
oUk, 

Eck lalit don Rock dy, du liiltst 
luy do Brolik. 

Dit dss dat. Alike, du sdtestc 

Paih, 

Ecu Lilif on Socle wart ulit dck 
on Du. 

Dit malickt dat Lowon tom 
IliuiimlisclKMi Rllik, 

Dorcli Zankcii wart ot dei Hel- 
loJi gelilik. 


Annie of Tharaw, such is not 
our love ; 

Thou art my hnnhkin, my chick, 
and my dove. 

W]iat('’cr my desire is, in thine 
may be seen ; 

I am king of tin" household, and 
thou art its quc'en. 

It is this, O my Annie, my 
heart’s sweetest rest, 

That makes of us twain but one 
soul in on<^ breast. 

This turns to a h(‘av(*n the liut 
when* we dvvcdl ; 

While wrangling soon changes 
a home to a hell. 


Wc ctiiinot wonder that the peasant-poets were silent 
during this centiiiy. The people liad suffered too 
sorely to sing inutdi else than tliose dt^votional poems, 
in which they were directed to find consolation. This 
was the greatest misfortune hequeathed by the Thirty 
Years’ War — tliat tlie noliles, as a class, soon repaircid 
their losses and enjoyed their former state, while the 
2)oople were so bruised and crippled, so weak and des- 
titute of the means of recovering their strength, tliat 
thc'ir material condition was probably worse, and tlieir 
opportunities for development less, than under the Ho- 
henstaufen Emperors. The war lasted so long tliat it 
finally educated its own soldiery, from whose brutal 
character no decent song of battle could be expected. 
A later generation, at the end of the century, gave us 
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one song, or ratlier ballad of war, whicli lias outlived 
all the others of the time — the well-known 
Fu(f(in nsj (J(T e(Ur F if fer,'' -wliich celebrates the brayery 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy at tlie battle of Belgrade. 
The fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries Avere much more 
prolific in folk-songs, and they were of a bePer literary 
charactt'r than those of the seventeenth century. 

Bcturning to the Silesian school, we find tliat the first 
important successor of Opitz was Andreas Gryphius, 
also a Silesian, born in lOlfi. He Avas Avell educated, a 
remarkable jihilologist for his time, familiar Avith tlie 
classical and Oriental languages and all the living 
tongues of Europe^, ; he tiweled for* tAvo j^ears, Ansiting 
Italy and England, became Syndic of Glogau, his native 
place, and dhid in 1GG4 Gryphius must be placed be- 
loAV Opitz as a lyric jAoet, although in form and finish 
he is an ecpial ; but he did not ci’eate a school, like 
the latter. Ho only obeyed the hiAvs Avliich had been 
already adopted. His poetry has a melancholy, almost 
a dreaiy character: his faA^orite themes Avere church- 
yards, death, and rest after troubles. But he d(^serves 
to be sj)e daily mentioned as a dramatic author. Ho 
Avas the first to eleA^ate the dramal^jic literature of Ger- 
man a", Avhich, up to this time, seems to liaA'O been chiefly 
modeled on the puppet plays Jiiid miracle plays. As a 
good English scholar, Gryphius had the highest models, 
and one of his comedies, “Pefer Squenze,^'^ gives tolera- 
bly clear evidence that he Avas acquainted Avith Shake- 
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speare. It is true that Peter Quince of the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ” was already known in Germany, as 
a eharactc^r, tlirough the English traveling actors ; but 
Gryj^hius imitates the device of a play within a play, 
from the ^‘Pyramus and Thisbe” of Shakesj)eare. His 
tragedies of “Zco Armatuis,'' 'Tapiniaii' and '^Kurl 
SffiarlA' are declamatory and grandiloquent, somewhat 
like those of Dryden’s famous rival, Elkanah Settle ; 
but they at least inaugurated in Germany a much 
1)etter cliaracter of dramatic art. In this res])ect, we 
must give Gryphius a similar credit to that wliicli we 
have given to Opitz : lie advanced the literary standard 
of his day. After che models wdiicli they furnished, — 
the one in purity of language and the external structure 
of verse, the other in the dramatic treatment of a proper 
subject, — no author dared to return to the imperfect 
standard of jirovious times. There was thus a general 
advance of skill and taste, in spite of the adherence to 
a false system. We see somctliing similar in the jdie- 
nomena of our American literature at the present day. 
But the “ sensational” element, as it is called, which 
has crept into English and American literature, is even 
worse in its effect oq the mental habits of the people 
than was the affected classicism of the soventeentli cen- 
tury ; for it goes beyond “ the modestj^ of nature,” in- 
stead of falling below it. 

With Andreas Gryphius the first Silesian school came 
to an end. Vilmar, in his history of the period, gives 
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some curious examples of its affectations, and some of 
tliem remind us of similar features in tlie Eiii^lisli litera- 
ture of the last century. Where the earliest German 
poets used simple suhstantives, as ni^ht, the forest, the 
seji, th('. mc^diicval authors added the most obvious ad- 
jectives, as dark night, tlie grevnirood, the l)h>e sea. Tlie 
Silesians made a deliberate chase after elegant and 
original Avords, and the discovery of a new adjective was 
a cause of rejoicing to the brotherhoods of the Palm and 
the Pine. Thus, hJach evening was first adopted ; but 
j)resently some fortunate poet hit upon bnncn, and all 
evenings were brown, to the end of the century. You 
will find the same word, applied to* evening and shade, 
by Gray and Collins ; and morning, you will notice, \v as 
nearly always purjilc in the last century. In the sen- 
sational school, now-a-days, all things are opal, tojniz, 
emerald or ruby ; and it is doubtful whether we can get 
any farther. Opitz established the hishion : he made 
all tears s(df, all water [flossy, all north-stars void, for his 
followers. The earth, according to his mood, was either 
a (j)T(ft round, a hrofdi/nl round or a dcsohtc round. 
Addison calls it a terrestrial ball,” and Tennyson 
styles the moon “ an argent round/’ 

Now, you can readily imagine that after Opitz and 
Giyphiiis had been accepted as models, their later fol- 
lowers, being utterly deficient in original genius, knew 
nothing else to do but to copy and exaggerate their most 
obvious characteristics. This is, in fact, the distinction 
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of wliat is called tlio second Silesian scliooL It rose 
into existence, toward tlie end of the century, under tlie 
leadersliij) of two nohlemen, Hoffmanswaldau and Lo- 
licnstein. Let me give you a single sj)eciinen from tlie 
first of tlicse, and I think you wdll require no further 
illustration of the character of the school: “Your coun- 
teuaiice gives strength and light to the stars. The year 
has four seasons, you but one, for the spring always 
blossoms on your lips. Winter does not approacli you, 
and the sun is hardly permitted to shine beside the 
beam of your eyes. You carry virtue in a sidendid 
purple dish, ornamented, as it seems, with white ivory : 
your mouth is the retreat of a thousand iiightiiigales, 
and the tongues of angels Ix^g to be admitted therein as 
servants.” Add to such stuff as this the mechanical 
jingle of Siegmund von Birken — whom Southey seems 
to have imitated in his “ Falls of Lodore,” — the tiresome 
melodies of Christian Gryphius, the literary son of his 
father Andreas, and the blood-and-thunder tragedies of 
Lohenstein, and we cannot help feeling that the only 
use of this second Silesian school was to create such a 
disgust with the system, that a reaction must inevitably 
follow. So, in England, the bombast and nonsense of 
the aristocratic writers, of exactly the same period, Avas 
followed by the revival of Queen Anne’s time. 

This is the translation of a passage from Siegmund 
von Birken, which may haA^e suggested the tinkling 
music ill the “ Falls of Lodore ” : 
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WELCOME TO SPEING. 

Tliey*re glancing, entrancing and dancing. 

The blossoming meadows ; 

While glcameth, and beameth, and strcameth 
Th(^ dew in the shadows. 

TheyTe spr(‘admg, and wedding, and shedding. 

The fri‘slily-leaved branches ; 

And rustle, and hustle with bustle 
The wind as it launches. 

They sjjring out, and sing out, and ring out, 

The pipes in their blowing ; 

In daytime the ]d:iytiine of May-time 
The shepherds are showing. 

But there was one man, also a Silesian, yet standing 
as much alone as Milton, and Diyden after liim, whoso 
W'orks arc as the shadow of a rock in a weary land. 
This is Briedritdi von Logau, another of the neglected 
minds who first roceiyed recognition and critical justice 
from Lessing. He was horn in 1004, educated at Briog, 
in Silesia, where lie was a page in the house of the 
reigning Duke, and afterward, having studied jurispru- 
dence, an official in the chancery of the Duchy. He 
was poor, dependent oii a small salary, and his life was 
one of toil and trouhle. A complete collection of his 
aphorisms, epigrams and lyric poems was published 
under the name of Salomon von Golaw, in 1054, and in 
the folloAving ^’ear he died. Five or six years before 
his death, he was elected a member of the Order of the 
Balm ; but he seems to liaA^e had very little intercourse 
Avith the other Silesian members, and his Avorks show 
only slight traces of the influence of the school. 

9 
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Friedrich yon Logcaii is a noble character, in w hatever 
aspec'fc we consider him. He was an earnest tliinker in 
a tliouglitless time ; he w^as a strong, hclieving, asi)iriiig 
soul, a man of steadfast integrity and virtue, in an ag(3 
of lawlessness and vice. His j^ossessions were wasted 
by tlie tiUTil)lo war; Wallenstein’s troops overran the 
Duchy, midh'ft a trail of barbarism behind them; but 
i;othijig could shake his inherent goodness and bravery 
for the sake of good. The tliousand brief aj^liorisms 
whicdi he has left were written as tlu'y came to him 
during a period of twenty-five years of labor : they are 
simi)ly the nocessaiy recreation of liis mind. Tlie gov- 
erning principle of ^ his life was to do his nearest duty, 
and he only gave to letters the time which he could spare 
from his office and the care of his family. The follow- 
ing couplet of Logau, which is almost proverbial to-day, 
will be readily recognized in Longfellow’s translation : 

Gottf's IMulili'n TTiahlon langsain, Tliou^li tlio mills of God grind 
niahlon aber trelllicli kbdn ; slowly, y(*t tlioy grind vx- 

coc'ding small ; 

Ob aus I^angmut or sicb siuimot, Tbougli with piitionco ho stands 
bringt mit Schiirf ’ er alles cin. waiting, witli exactnoss 

grinds he all. 

This image of a mill seems to have been a favorite 
with him. I find the following satirical allusion to 
some one of his acquaintance: 

Fungus’ mouth is like a mill, and as fast as over ran ; 

For each handful wit it grinds, ther(3’.s a bushel wordy bran. 
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Hero is another: 

A iTiill-stone and tlio human heart are whirh‘d forc^ver round : 

AVherc either nothing has to grind, it must itself be ground. 

This is the general character of Logan’s aj)]iorisins — 
l)rief, pit]i 3 % witty, but with an underlying tone, citlier 
of wisdom, or satire, or faith, or tenderiuiss- Many of 
his couplets or verses have strayed away from him, and 
are used at tliis day by thousands wlio noY(‘r guess 
whence they came. I remember that wlicn 1 first tra- 
veled on foot through Germany, I often saw these lines 
in the St(unmhifv]u‘}\ or albums, of the traveling journey- 
men whom I met on the highways : 

• 

Ilollnung ist cin f<*stor Stab, 

Uiid Cieduld oin Ihdsokhdd, 

Da man mit. durch Welt und Grab 
Ayandelt in die Ewigkeit. 

The ‘se lines I afterward found in Logau’s a])horisms. 
Li]i.e all genuine, thinking brains, his j^ages are full of 
suggestions of the exjiressions of later and more fortu- 
nate authors. Goethe says: “Es irrt der Mensch, so 
lang er strebt,'’ but Tjogau had said before him — “Dass 
ich irre, l)leibt gewiss, alldieweil ein Mensch ich bin.” 
l.(Ogau wrote : 

Friihling ist dt*s Jalircs Rose ; Rosen fcind dcs Friililings Zior ; 

Und der Rosen Rosonfiirstin seyd und ln'lsset billig Ilir’ U" 

and two Jiundred years after him Tennyson wrote : 

“Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 

Queen lily and rose in one.” 
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The inodern German poet Iluckort says : Eepetition 
is compensation for the transitory bliss” — and we find 
in Logan “ The best nourishment of pleasure is repeated 
pleasure.” I might extend this list of cornispondences, 
and thus j)roye, backward, the genuine (j^uality of Lo- 
gan’s genius. There could be no greater contrast t])aii 
bidween the members of the second Silesian school, 
with their thin and weak pretense of ideas, tlieir in- 
flated diction and deluge of interminable works, and this 
hard-working, lonely, modest man, crowding his honest 
thought and sound reflection into a f('w brief lines, and 
giving tliem to the world under an assumed name. He 
might liave furnished not only all of them, but also the 
devotional poets, Gerhard and Fram^k, with a l)etter 
material than they found. There are stnx^ral sermons 
and hymns compressed into these four lines of Logau: 

Monsdjiicli ist es, Siimh* treibon ; 

Teufliscli ist. ’s, in Siirub'n bk'ibon ; 

Cbristlich ist es, Siinde hasst'ii ; 

Oottlicli ist es, Siind’ erlassen. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, there is 
no prose which at all approaches that of Luther in 
simplicity and strength. We find, it is true, that the 
provincialism of the writers, — the marks of their par- 
ticular dialects, — begin to disappear, and the pure High- 
German, under the influence of the literary societies, 
is gradually gaining ground ; but the jiopular sources 
from which Luther drew so much are neglected. Both 
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Silesian scliools, but especially tlie second, operated 
unfavorably upon the prose style of the day. Opitz and 
Grypliius taught a hard, cold, formal manner, whereby 
the language loses much of its native life and warmth, 
and the second sc*hool Avas such a mixture of affectation 
and bombast, that many of its i)roductions now seem to 
us to bo intentional parodies of their authors. Lohen- 
steiii’s romance, of ‘^Armiiiius and Thusnelda,” covering 
iK^arly 3,000 quarto pages, printed in double columns, is 
simply monstrous : we marvel that an individual should 
commit, or a pul)lic imdiire, such an overwhelming of- 
fcmsc. But we remember how or.r own ancestors were 
fascinat(‘d Vvith Clarissa Harlow, and how the German 
public of to-day reads the nine volumes and 4,000 pages 
of Gutzkow’s Zaiihe re r von 

Tlio best 2 )rose work of the time is certainly Grim- 
melhausen’s which bears nearly the 

same relation to the 2 >om 2 ^ous romances of the Silesian 
autliors as Fielding to llichardson. It is a story of 
common life, told in bare, clear, racy language, and with 
the same fresh realism which Ave find in “ Tom Jones” 
and “ Jose^Ji Andrews.” Next in value I should rank 
the homilies and didactic w ritings of the monk Abraham 
a Santa Clara, Avhich are also sim 2 )re in tone, and really 
effective because they betray no straining after effect. 
Zinkgreff ’s historical sketches, the travels of Olearius, 
and the orations of Baron Canitz, have, at least, the 
merit of being tolerable Avlicre nearly all is j^o^iti^'^lj 
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bad. We can onl}" say that the average performance 
of tlie prose writers is liigher at the close than it Avas at 
the beginning of the century. The language b}" this 
time Avas sufficiently dcvciojjed, and the excellences and 
faults of its literature so abundantly manifested, that it 
AA as ready tin* the use of better intellects. These came, 
soon afterward, in Haller and Hagedorn and Gellert — 
then folloAved the first master-mind of the great modern 
2)eri()d, Lessing. 

In studying this long and interrupted intellectual his- 
tory of the German race, Ave must boAs are of confining 
our interest to individual authors, or even to ])articiilar 
eras. Tliis seventeenth century, AAhich Ave have betui 
considering, becomes a tedious field of rc'search if avo 
sei)arate it from tlie centuries before and after it. Each 
author must be judged, first, in relatioii to his own 
time, and the temjAorary influences Avhich gave char- 
acter t(^ liis Avorks ; tlien, by the absolute standard of 
achievement, by his contribution to the 2)ermanent 
ments of growth in his country and in the Avorld. 
Unless we accpiire this latter and broader habit of vision, 
we may fail to see the true meaning of many In es, tlie 
true im])ortance of many historical periods ; andAA^e shall 
surely derive from the general survey one lesson Avliich 
might escape us if we looked only to particulars — one 
lesson of the gr(‘atest value to every young American 
Avhose tastes or talents lead him toAvard literature : — 
that nothing is more delusWc than the fashion of the 
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(lay : that the immediate popularity of a work is no test 
wliatever of its excellence : that the writer who consults 
the general moods or likings of the public is never 
likely to acliieve genuine and permanent success ; — while 
he who considers only the truth of his thought, the 
simplicity and clearness of its expression, and its proba- 
ble value to all hiimanity, may seem to be disparaged 
or neglected for a time, but shall surely be acknoAvl- 
edged by that everlasting, lofty inttdligem^e of men 
which is above all fleeting fashions of literature. 
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We now reach a period where the laugna^o is wliolly 
moilcrn. Wo hud no difference, o\ce])t in st}’lo and 
habit of thought, Itetweeu the authors ttf Queen Anne’s 
time and those of our own day : so our German brother 
finds no greater difference between the ])resent and the 
authors who were born one hundred and fifty years ago. 
From this period, wo are able to contrast and compare 
the two languages, as they arc now spoken, and thus to 
appreciate intelligently the two literatures. 

Instead of giving a general historical survey of modern 
German Literature, I shall take i;]), in the order of their 
lives, the six most prominent authors, and, by describing 
them and their works separately, give you, through 
them, a picture of the times in wliich the}- lived. They 
are — Lessing, Klopstock, Wicland, Herder, Schiller and 
Goethe. The great era of German Literature, which 
tliey created, corresprthds to the Augustan in Rome and 
the Elizabethan in England — an era which commenced 
about the middle of the last century, and terminated, with 
the death of Goethe, in the year 1832. Within the pre- 
scribed limits, it will not be possible to give a complete 
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history of the period ; because, more than the literature 
of any other language, that of Germany, on account of 
the larger culture of its creative minds, is connected 
with the contemporjiry literature of the rest of Europe. 
We cannot dissociate it, as we can that of England and 
of France, from the influence of foi’eign thought and the 
literary fasliions i)rcvalent in otlier countrit^.s. But the 
life of every author, who has shared in shaping the 
development of his generation, always reflects, in an 
individual form, the influences wdiich affect the class to 
wdiich he speaks, since he must admit them and take 
til cm into ac(*.ount, although he himself may remain 
comparatively independent. I ho])p, therefore, that an 
account of tiie men wdio have created the modern litera- 
ture of Germany will, at the same time, enable us to 
estimate the character of that literature, and its im- 
2)ortanco as an element of hunian development. 

One w ho is familiar wdth the German language will 
have little difficulty in selecting the characteristics which 
distinguish the literature of Germany from that of otlier 
nations. Yon are aware that the German language is 
subtle, rich and involved in its structure ; w hile the 
English, with an even greater flexibility, generally re- 
mains realistic, simjfle and direct. These j^ironiinent 
characteristics rejieat themseWes in the twv) literatures, 
for speecli and thought have a reci^u’ocal influence. A 
great genius j^artly forces the language he uses to adaj)t 
itself to his own intellectual quality, and he is partly 

9 » 
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forced by tlie language to submit liis intellect to its laws. 
Apart from this circumstance, however, the natural 
tendency of a German author is to express himself in 
accordance with an intellectual system, which lie has 
discovered or imagined, and adojitod as his own ; while 
the English author, if he be honest, is more concerned 
for the thing lie exjiresses, and its effect, than for its fit- 
ness as a 2)art of any such system. In the jn'ivato cor- 
res2iondeiico of the German authors, Ave find their Avorks 
reciprocally analyzed, according to tlie literary iirin- 
ciples of each ; their conce2)tions <are tested by abstract 
laAVs; and felicities of exjiression, Avhich an English critic 
usually notices first, are Avith them a secondary interest. 

Now, Avlierc such theories, or systems, harmonize Avith 
the eternal canons of Literary Art — and of aJl Art, the 
key to Avhich may bo given in three Avords, EleA^•^tion, 
Projiortion, lle^Aose — they helj), not hindoi*, the author’s 
best develo])ment. Goethe, Lessing and Schiller are 
illustrious exam2)les of this. But where the system 
reflects some special taste, some strong jiersonal ten- 
dency, as in the cases of Klojistock, Wieland and llich- 
ter, it carries its OAvn limitations along Avith it. The 
author Avho alloAvs himself to be thus circumscribed, 
may become ruler over some fair jiroAunce of literature, 
but he cannot belong to the reigning line of the king- 
dom. 

This tendency, perhaps, explains the fact that German 
literature seems to reflect a greater range of intellectual 
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and spiritual experience tlian ours. It is more frank, 
intimate and coiitideiitial — s(3metimes to a decree wliicli 
is almost repellant to Anglo-Saxon reserve ; for tlie 
autlior is less careful to conc(‘al the opt'raticuis of his 
mind;— it touclies the nature of man on many sides, and 
endeavors to illuminate all the aspects of life. The 
theorcdic tendencies of its authors do little harm, for 
they counteract each other — nay, they often do good by 
suljstituthig a fashion of thought for the narrower form 
of a fashion in expression. 

During tlic^ ^vhole of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, as I have already said, the 
literary history of Germany may iilmost be compared 
to a desert. The annals of scarcely any other modern 
naticni sliow such a hnig period of barrenness. But 
early in tlie last century, Gleiin and Gellert were born 
— two authors wluj seem to have been destined to stand 
between tlie waste that went before and the harvest 
which followed. They are thus important or insignifi- 
cant, according to the side from whicli we look at them. 
But, even before tin^y had reached their producth^e 
activity, greater minds were in the world. In the year 
1724, Klopstock was born; in 1729, Lessing; in 1733, 
Wieland; in 1744, Herder; in 1749, Goethe; in 1759, 
Schiller, and in 1702, Bichter. Every six years a new 
name, destined to bo an independent, victorious, per- 
manent power. 

Great men never come upon an age entirely unpre- 
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pared to receive them. The secret influences which 
culmi]iated in a fierce social and political crisis, to^vard 
the end of the century, were already at Avork, and there 
must liaA^e keen a large class of receptive minds capable 
of sustaining those which w^ere born to create. For 
these latter, hoAvever, a season of struggle Avas certain. 
Tliere is a A^ast diflerencc between the silent and the 
spoken prcjtest. The courts, the uiiiA^ersities and the 
cku’gy, at that thue, held a despotic sway over opinion 
and taste. The young author made haste to secure his 
titled patron, and paid by flattery for the little freedom 
of expression Avhich he Avas alloAved to exercise. We 
can best measure the stagnation of tlie i)eriod, and its 
general subservience to authority, by the angry excite- 
ment Avhi(*h folloA^'ed attempt at literary indepen- 

dence. Tlie richest gifts Avere repcdled; the Avays to 
larger liberty Avere closed as fast as they Avere opened ; 
and the present gloi’y of the German race Avas for a long 
time resisted as if it Avere a shanu'. 

The man avIio first broke a clear, broad path out of 
this Avilderness Avas Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. I 
choose him first because he Avas the true pioneer of 
German thought — ^l)ecause his life Avas “ a battle and a 
march ” — a long and bitter fight for truth, tolerance and 
freedom. If his greatest merits seem to have been over- 
shadoAved for a time by the acliicA^ements of others, they 
come all the more 'clearly to light in that distance of 
time Avhich gives us the true perspective of men. We 
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ftpG him now as ho was, an unsliaken liero of litoraturo, 
[tlways hsading a forlorn ho]io, always armed to the 
teeth, always confident of the final victory. I know of 
no finer instance of justified self-reliance than is fur- 
nished hy his life. 

He was horn in Camenz, a small Saxon town, where 
his father was a (dergyman of scanty means and of a 
severe and stubborn nature. Being the oldest son, it 
w\‘is meant that he should follow his father’s calling. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to school at Meissen, 
and tliroe years afterward to the University of Leipzig. 
But even as a boy ho asserted his independence, entirely 
neglecting tlioological studies, and devoting himself to 
languages, lihu’aturo and the drama. Tlie dictator in 
literary matters in Lci2)zig, at that time, 'was Gottsched, — 
a man of some al)ility, but pedantic, conventional and 
arrogant to the last degree. The boy Lessing was one 
of the first to dispute his authority. He became a con- 
tributor to literary journals, writing anacreontic lyrics 
or stinging criticisms, according to his mood, and in his 
eighteenth year comjfieted a comedy, ^‘I)er jungc 6V- 
Irlnie'' (The Young Savant), which was performed soon 
afterAvard. Even at that age, he recognized clearly the 
characteristics of French and of English literature, and 
became a partisan for the latter, in order to resist the 
French influence wliich was then so ])owcrful in Ger- 
many. In a short time, he stood almost alone : there 
wore few hands (or, at least, pens) that were not raised 
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against liim. So i)oor that he was han^ly able to live, 
he was called immoral and profligate; his contempt of 
the reigning j)edaiitry was ascribed to a barbaric want 
of tastc' ; and his refusal to devote himself to theology 
was set; down as atheism. Tlie slandei’s prevalent in 
Lei 2 )zig readied his home, and were followed by angry 
or reproachful letters from his fatlier. The patience and 
the good seijse with wdiich he endurv'^d these troubles 
are remarkable in one so j’ouiig. In one of his letters, 
he quotes from Plautus the Avords of a fatlier Avho is 
discoiitented with his son; in another, referring to his re- 
fusal to become a clergyman, he says boldly : Ileligion 
is not a thing which a man should aec(q)t in sim})lc faith 
and obedience from his parents,” — meaning that it must 
be developed through the aspiration of the individual soul. 

In his tAventy-first year, Lessing Avent to Berlin, 
Avdiere he succe eded in supporting himself by literary 
labor. Ho made the a(‘quaiiitancG of IMoses ]\Tendels- 
sohn, Ilamler and the poets Gleini and A^oii Tvleist, and 
his mind began to deAeloi) rapidly and A'igr)rously in a 
fresher and freer intellectual atmosjdiere. Notwith- 
standing his scant}" earnings, he managed to collect a 
A"aluable librarA^ and to contribute small sums fr()m 
time to time for the education of his younger brothers. 
In the year 1755 his play of “d//.s*.s Sura /SVo/?p.s‘oa ” was 
completed. It was modeled on the English drama, and, 
as the German stage up to that time had been governed 
entirely by French ideas, it was a sudden and violent 
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innovation, tliG success of wliicli was not assured until 
ton years later, when Lessing j^roduced ''Mhtna von 
Barnlielm'' Tlio English authors of Qneen Anne’s 
time — especially Swift, Steele, Addison and Po])e — had 
an equal share with the Greek and Latin classics in 
determining the character of his labors. Tie was also a 
careful student of Shakespeare and of Milton, and seems 
tf) have caught from them something of the compact 
strength of his style. 

After t(ui years, passed partly in Wittenberg, but 
mostly in Berlin, Lessing became the secretary of Gene- 
ral Tauenzien, and in 17G0 followed the latter to Bres- 
lau, where he remained five years. . During this time 
he wrote Minna von Banilivlni''^ and “Laocoo// ” (or the 
Limits of Poetry and Painting), which was published 
ijj 1700. The great era of German litei-ature commenced 
with these works. The ''Laocoon’'' in its style, in its 
ecpial subtlety and clearness, in its breadth of intel- 
h'ctual vision, was a 'work the like of Avhich had not been 
seen behn-c. It was above popularity, because it ap- 
pealed only to the finest minds ; but its lessons sank 
deeply into one mind — that of the young Goethe, then 
a student aihLeipzig — and set it in the true path. 

The remainder of Lessing’s history is soon told. Ho 
spent two more years in Berlin, living from hand to 
mouth, and then accepted the proposition to go to Ham- 
bi^rg, and assist in establishing anew theatre. The ex- 
periment failed, and he thereupon made, another. He 
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took a partner, and cominonoed tlie printing and pub- 
lishing business upon an entirely new plan ; but as 
neither he nor his partiier had any j^ractic'al knowledge 
oi printing, they failed wretchedly in a year or two. In 
1770, Lessing, aged forty-one, found himself penniless, 
dceidy in debt, his library of six tljousand yolumes 
scattered to the winds, his father writing to him for 
money, and his sister reproaching him with being a 
heartless and undutiful son. 13ut diiriug those three 
years in Hamburg he had An*itten his 
a work second in importance only to his Laorooiu^ 

The Duke of Brunswick offered him the post of libra- 
rian at Wolfenbiittel, with a salary of six hundred 
tlialers (about four hundred and fifty dollars !) a year, 
and thenceforth his wandering life ceased. He visited 
Mannheim and Yienna, and accompanied the hereditary 
Duke of Brunswick on a journey to Italy; but travel 
seems to have left little impression upon his mind. In 
the two or three letters from Italy, written to his be- 
trothed wife, there is nothing about either the country 
or the anticpie scul 2 )ture, concerning Avhich he had })re- 
viously written so much. Ho married in 1770, lost his 
wife and child in a little more than a year, and then 
lived as before entirely for literature. The two short 
letters which he wrote to his friend Eschenburg, after 
the death of his child and wife, are wonderful ex- 
j^ressions of the strength and tenderness of the man. 
I know not where to find, in all the literature of the 
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world, sncli tragic patlios expressing itself in tlie com- 
monest words. He does not say wliat lie feels, but we 
feel it all the more. 

On the 3d of January, 1778, he writes : 

I .seize the moment when my wife lies utterly unconscions, to 
thank you for your .spnpathy. My happiness was only too short. 
And it was so hard to lose him, this son of mine I For he had so 
much understanding — so much understanding ! Do not think that the 
f(^w hours of my fatherhood have made me a very a])e of a fath(*r ! 
I know what I am sajdng. Was it not understanding that he came so 
unwillingly lo the world — ^that ho so soon saw its unreason ? \V^as it 
not understanding that ho grasped the first chance of leaving it again? 
To he sure, the little fidget-head takers his mother with him, and from 
me !— for there is little hopc^ that I may keep her. I thought I 
might he even as fortunate as other men ; hut it has turned out ill 
for me. 

J ust one week afterward lie wrote to Esclienburg : 
“ My wife is dead ; now I have also had this experi- 
ence. I am glad that no other experience of the kind 
remains for me to endure — and am quite easy.” His 
Nathan (ler IFcisc” — tlie only one of his works which 
has been translated and published in this country — 
appeared in 1779, and in 1781 ho died, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

The closing years of his life were embittered by a 
violent theological controversy, and the enmity which 
it excited against him was no doubt a cause of the slight 
success which his last great work, “Nathan the Wise,” 
attained. He had not even the consolation of know- 
ing that the seed he had sown was vital, and had 
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already germinated. It was a sad ending of a singu- 
larly cheerful and courageous life. 

In the l)iogra2)hies of authors, we do not always find 
that genius rests on a strong basis of character. Thei e 
are many instances where we approve the mind, and 
condemn the man. But Lessing’s chief intellectual 
quality was a passion for truth, so earnest and un- 
swerving, that we cannot help expecting to find it mani- 
fested in the events of his life; and we shall not be 
disappointed. Whatever faults may have been his, lie 
was always candid, honest, honorable and unselfish. 
He lived at a time when a very little tact and jdiancy 
of nature might have greatly advanced his fortunes — 
when a little jirudent reticence, now and then, would 
have saved him from many an angry denunciation. 
But he seems never to have concerned himself with 
anything beyond his immediate needs. All tliat a 
man wants, is health,” he once wrote : why sluAild I 
trouble myself about the future? What would be jufi- 
vation to many is a sufficiency to me.” In one of liis 
earlier poems, he says : “ Fame never sought me, and 
w’ould not, in any case, have found me. I have never 
craved riches, for why, during this short journey, where 
so little is needed, should one hoard it up for thieves 
rather than himself ? In a little while I shall be tram- 
pled under the feet of those who come after. Wliy 
need they know upon whom they tread ? I alone kno^v 
who I am.” This self-reliant spirit, without vanity. 
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only asserting itself wlien its independence must be 
maintained, is A^ery rare among men. Lessing under- 
stood tlie character and extent of liis own power so well, 
even as a A^oung man, that all liis utterances liaA^e a 
stamp of certainty, Avliicli is as far as possible from 
egotism. 

We must bear in mind the fact that, when he began 
to Avrite, literature was not much else than a collection 
of lifeless forms ; that gov’^ernment still clung to the 
ideas of the Middle Ages, and that religion had, for the 
most l>art, degenerated into rigid doctrine. Lessing’s 
position Avas that of a rebel, at the start. It Avas impos- 
sible for him to breathe the same atmosphere with tlie 
dogmatists of his day, and live. His first volume of 
po(‘ms, chiefly imitations of the amorous lyrics of the 
ancients, gave tlie opportunity for an attack upon his 
moral character. In replying to his father, Avho seems 
to have joincul in the denunciation, he says : “ The 
cause of their existence is really nothing more than my 
inclination to attempt all forms of poetry.” He then 
adds : “ Am I so very wrong in selecting for my youth- 
ful labor something whereon very few of my country- 
men liaA'e tried their skill? And would it not be 
foolish in me to discontinue, until I have produced a 
master-piece V ” 

Lessing’s critical articles, which he began to write 
during his first residence in Berlin, and especially his 
“ Letters on Literature,” soon made him respected and 
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foared, altliongh they gained him few friends beyond the 
circle of his personal associates. Industry, combined 
with a keen intellectual insight, had made him an admi- 
rable 2)ractical scliolar, and few men ever better knew 
liow' to manage their resources. His style, as I have 
said, was somewhat colored by his study of the English 
Linguage. It is clear, keen and bright, never uncertain 
or obscure. Like the sword of Saladin it cuts its way 
through the finest web of sj^eculation. He had neither 
reverence for names, nor mercy for 2)retensions, and no 
mind of looser texture than his OAvn could stand before 
him. I know of no critical jiajiers in any literature, at 
once so brilliant and so destructive. They would liave 
had a more immediate and a wider effect, l)ut for the 
fact that his antagonists rejn'esented the general senti- 
ment of the time, which could not bo entirely suji^^ressod 
in them. Yet his jn-inciples of criticism w^ere broader 
than mere d('fenso ajid counter-atta(*.k. To Pastor Lange, 
who complains of his “tone” toward him, he answ^ers : 
“ If I w^ero commissioned as a Judge in Art, this 
would be my scale of tone : gentle and encouraging for 
the beginners ; admiring wnth doubt, or doubting wnth 
admiration, for tliq masters ; positive and repellant 
for the botchers ; scornful for the swaggerers ; and as 
bitter as i)ossible for the intriguers. The Judge in 
Art, wdio has but one tone for all, had better have 
none.” 

Unfortunately, he had few oiiportunities of expressing 
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either admiration or encouragement. He never failed 
to recognize the merits of Moses Mendelssohn, Klop- 
stock, Wioland and Herder ; hut they were authors who 
stood in little need of his aid. They did not set them- 
selves in immediate antagonism to the fashion of the 
ago. Their growth out of it, and into a]i independent 
literary a(divity, was more gradual ; consequently, each 
of them acquired, almost at the start, a circle of ad- 
niircn's and followers. But Lessing marched straight 
forward, looking neither t<) the right nor to the left, in- 
difloreiit wliat prejudices he shocked, or upon whom he 
set ]iis feet. Having, as lie conceived, the great minds 
of Greece, Borne and EnglamI as his allicis in the Past, 
ho was content to stand alone in the Present. His 
criticism was positive as well as negative : ho not only 
pointed out tlie prevalent deficiencies in taste and kiiow"- 
ledge, hut he laid down tlie hiw which he felt to have 
violated, and substituted tlio true for the false 
interpretation. 

I do not think that Lessing’s biographers have fully 
recognized the extent of his indebtedness to English 
authors. It has been remarked that his epigramma- 
tic j)oems read like stiff translations irom the classics ; 
to me they suggest the similar performances of Swift 
and Herrick. The three plays by which ho revolution- 
ized tlie German stage — Sara Sianjfmi,"' 
voii Barulithn,'' and ^^EniiVia Gahifi,"' — wer.^ constructed 
upon English models. With them the drama of ordinary 
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life was introduced into Germany. They have kept 
their place to this day, and are, eA^cn noAv, more fre- 
(piontly performed than the xdays of Goethe. Although 
they x)ossess little i)octic merit, they are so admirably 
constructed, Avith so jiiucli regard to the moA^ement of 
the plot and its cuinulatiA’C deA’elox)ment, that the}" have 
scarcely been surx^assed by any later dramatic author. 
Ea-cu Goethe declares that it is impossible to estimate 
their influence on dramatic literature. 

The although a piece of f)ositiA"e criticism, 

seems to Inwe been negati\"ely insj)ired by an English 
book which has long been forgotten. Josex)h Sx)ense, 
Avhose Anecdotes ” of Pope and others still survives, 
f)ublished in 1747 a Avork entitled, “ Polynietis,” — a 
comx)arison of tlie poetry and the art of the ancients, in 
Avhich lie took the ground that they illustrate eacli other 
— in other words, that they rej)resent the same events. 
Lessing, Avhose interest in classic art had ])een grc^atly 
stimulated by the labors of Winckeliuann, was led to 
examine the subject — to contrast ancient art with an- 
cient literature, and ascertain Avhether indeed tliey Avere 
only different modes of jAresenting the same subject, as 
Spense asserted, or^ whether each had its oavii se])arato 
and x^^'-'^^liar sphere of existence. The descrijAtion of 
the fate of Laocoon and his sons, in Virgil, and the 
famous group of sculjAturc^, mentioned by Pliny (noAv 
in the museum of the Vatican, at Pome), furnished him 
Avith a text, and gaA"o the title to his AA"ork ; but from 
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tliis starting-point he rises to the investigation of the 
nature of Poetry and Art, as methods of expression, and 
the laws wliich govern them. Where Gottsched and his 
school furnished patterns of versification, hy which men 
should be able to write mechanical poetry, Lessing re- 
vealed the iiihdlectual law, without winch all verse is 
but a lilVdess jingle, dreary to the cars of men, and pro- 
hibited by the gods. 

The opening s(nitcnces of the "'Laovoon ” will give 
you some idea of the clearness and jn’ecision of the 
author’s mind. He begins thus : 

The first person who rom])arod Poetry and Painthifr with each 
other, was a man of sensitive perception, who felt that both arts af- 
fected him in a similar mamuT. Both, lie j)erceiv(‘d, rt'preseiit ahsi'iit 
objects as present, substitute the appearance for the reality ; both are 
illusive, yet their illusions give pleasure. 

A S('Coiid man (uuleavori^d to penetrate to the source and secret of 
this ph'asure, and discovered that in hoth casc'S it flows from Bin 
same fountain. Beauty, the conception of which we first deiivn from 
material ob jects, lias its univeisal laws, wliicli apply to many things — 
to action and thought, as w(*ll as to form. 

A third man, reflicting upon the value and the application of 
these eternal lav. s, ])<‘treived that certain of them are ])redomiiuiut in 
piiintiiig, ciU’tain otIhus in ]>oetry ; and that, then'fore, through the 
latter. Poetry may eonin to the illustration of Pointing ; through the 
formt'r Painting iiiiiy illustrate Poetry, hy means of elucidation and 
examjde. 

The first of tliesn men was the lover ;• the second, the philoso- 
pher ; the third, the critic. 


Lessing tbon proceeds to show that a more copy of 
a natural object, no matter how admiralty made, docs 
not constitute j^iaintiiig, and that mere description docs 
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iK)t constitute poetry. In Lotli cases tlie liiglier ele- 
ment of beauty is necessary, and this element can only 
exist under certain conditions. For instance, Poetry 
may express continuous action, but Art can only express 
susi)ended action. Poetry may represent tlie successive 
2 )liascs of ])assion. Art only a single phase at a time. 
The agents of form and color assist the rej^resentation, 
in one case ; the agency of sound in the otlier. 

I can best give Lessing’s definition of tlie two arts — 
■which is at the same time a distinction between them — 
in his own words. He says : 

Objects, 'wliicli cither in themselves or their parts, oxi^t in com- 
bination, are ciilh'd hodica. Tliei(‘fore bodies, witli their visible char- 
acteristics, ar(‘ the ])ro])er subjects of paintin'^. 

Objects, which succeed each other, or the parts of which sncce(‘d 
each ollu'r, are called actions. Therefore actions aic the h*^itiniate 
subj(‘ct of ])<)etrv. 

%11 bodi(‘S, however, do not exist simply in space, hut also in 
time. They have a continuance, and each moment of tlu‘ir duration 
they may ap])eai- difCereiCly and in dilTerent combinations. Each of 
thr*se nnnnentary appearanei'S and comluiiations, is the etTc ctof a pre- 
ceding and may the cause of a succeeding one, and thus the central 
])oint of an action. I^untinginay therefore imitate acii«)ns, hut only 
by suggesting them through bodies. 

On tlie other hand, actions cannot exist of themsi‘lv(‘s, hut are 
obliged to dt'penci upon certain existmiccs. In so far as tht'se exist- 
(Mices are bodies, or must be so considered po(‘try may represent 
bodies, but only by Migg(‘«)ting them through actions. 

I must admit that this careful and drlieato dissection 
of the princijiles of Art and Literature, has a greater 
charm for the German than for the English mind. But 
without considering Lessing's critical genius, we can- 
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not properly appreciate liis power and value. He was 
forced into this field of activity, and his capacities were 
sharpened by constant exercise, yet it was his true 
work after all. The critical and the creative faculties 
never entire!}^ liarmonize in the same l)raiii. The critic 
detects, by observation and analysis, what tlie creative 
genius ])osscsst‘S by a special, sjdendid instinct. It is 
therefore possible for an author, commencing an im- 
portant w^ork, to know beforehand too wcU\io\i it should 
be done. His intellectual insight may be so clear, so 
sure and so finely exercised, that notliing is loft for the 
imagination. Instead of following liis feeling, kiiowdng 
that many a bright surinlse, many an unex})ected illu- 
mination of thought wall come to help him on the way, 
lie is chilled by the critical faculty, which constantly 
looks over his shoulder and meddles Avith his freedom. 
The eAudence of this is noA\diere more apparent than in 
Ijcssing's poems and With all their excedhm^ 

qualities, they are almost Avanting in that Avarm, iniagi- 
iiatiAc elennmt Avhich Avelds thought and passion and 
speech into one inseparable body. It is remarkable 
that his style, AAdiich is so sustained, so dignified and 
flexildc iji his critical pajiers, should seem slightly hard 
and mcclianical in his verse. His most ambitious work, 
“Nathan the Wise,” has passages whore the blank 
verso is sti’ong and rhythmical, but it has also ])assagcs 
the effect of which is not different from that of prose. 
The one thing, AAdiich avc can all h'el lx d ter them de- 
10 
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scribe, 'was wantiu<^, to make lihii a truly great creative 
author ; but had he possessed it, he Avould probably 
have done h^ss service to the w orld. Just the man 
that he w^as, w as deinaiidcd by the age in wdiicli ho 
lived. 

It appears from his correspondence and the testinuuiy 
of his friends, tliat he WTote a drama entitled Fa list,'' 
the manuscrijot of Avhich was lost by the publisher to 
Avhom it Avas sent. He never attempted to reAvrite it. 
From the small fragment Avhich remains, and some ac- 
count of tlio d('sign of the Avliole Avhicli lias been pro- 
serA^cd, this w^ork Avas undoubtedly more poetic and 
imaginative than any of his other dramatic poems. It 
coincided A\i[h Cioethe’s great Avork only in one par- 
ticular — that the soul of Faust is nf)t lost, and Mejihis- 
tophcles loses his Avag(u*. His mind Avas not only fruit- 
fid, but very rapid in its operation, and only the 
smallest portion of his literary plans was carried into 
effect. 

One of the severest experiences which Lessing w^as 
compelled to undergo had but an indirect connection 
Avith literature. He Avas scA^erely attacked by Pastor 
Gocze, of Hamburg, for A’arious assertions of opinion, 
Avhich the latter declared to be unchristian, and the 
quarrel Avhich follow ed lasted during tlie Avhole of the 
year 1778. It Avas carried on by printed pamphlets, of 
which Lessing Avroto fifteen or sixteen. The ground 
wddeh Lessing assumed w^ould hardly excite anyiiarticu- 
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lar comment in tliese days. He declared, for instance, 
that the spirit is more than the letter ; that the truth of 
the Gosjiols is inherent in them, and not to be demon- 
strated by external 2)r()of ; and that the religion of Christ 
would have been saved to the world, even if the Gospels 
had not been written. -It is ditScult for us to com- 
lirehend, now, the violence and bittern('ss with wliich 
Lessing w’as assailed. Efforts were made to de2)riYe 
him of his situation as librarian ; tlie Government 
Censor interfered witli his replies, and his life, already 
so loiielj" and cheerless, was made almost a burden. Ho 
never flinched, never uttered a ecunplaint, never, in any 
way, (*omj)roniised his dignity or his manly indepen- 
dence; but ho seems to have lost sometliiug of the hope 
and confidence of his early daj’s. He must have grown 
somf‘what weary and discouraged. No man stopped 
forward to stand by his side, and lielj) him fight the 
battle, and tl]o thousands of eager intelligences, for 
whom he really spoke and suffered, were silently Avait- 
ing the result. In fact, the end of the conflict came 
Avhon Lessing, after having forced Pastor Gocze to ad- 
mit that the authorities of the Fathers of the Cliurch, 
during the first four centuries eff Christianity, would 
be sufficient, substantiated eAwything he had asserted 
l)y (pioting the opinions of the Fathers. In scho- 
larship, no theologian of his day came near him. His 
influence, as a religious reformer, has been immense, 
but is hardly yet recognized by the world. In this 
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sense, lie was no less a martyr than Arnold of Brescia 
and Savonarola. 

When his “Nathan the Wise” was completed, he 
issued a prospectus, announcing that it Avould be j)ub- 
lished by subscription. His object probably w^as to 
secure a litth'. more fiom the publication tlniii lie could 
ex2)ect from a bookseller. His father had died in debt, 
and the calls for assistance from his elder sister 'were 
both sharj) and frequent. It is rather ni(dancholy to 
road his a})2)eal to his friends, informing them that the 
jirice of the work will be one groschen (two and a half 
cents) for each jirintod sheet, and that they may deduct 
a commission of fifteen per cent, for their services in 2)ro- 
curing subs(iri2)tioiJs ! As the edition did not ex(*(ied 
two thousand co2)ies, the author’s 2)r()fits must have been 
very moderate. In his eorresjiondence, Lessing S2)eaks 
of the work having been finished three years jireviously, 
and tlien laid aside. He declares his weariness of the 
theological controversy, and sj^eaks of the jday as “ an 
attack ill fiaiik,*’ as its leading idea is religious toler- 
ance. The thiee principal characters — ^Nathan, Saladin 
and the Knight Temjdar — rejiresent Judaism, Islam 
and Christianity ; and the lesson to be deduced from 
the jilot, is simply that the test of the true redigion lies 
in deeds and Avorks, and not in the mere ju’ofession. 
The finest passage in the wTjrk is the story of the rings, 
which is that of the Jew^ jMelchisedech, as told by 
Boccaccio, in the third tale of the Decani(iron. As a 
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Specimen of Lessing’s best poetical style, and a parable 
tlirongb wliicli lie expressed bis own tolerance, I will 
quote it : 


Kaih . — Vor grauon Jahroii lebt’ 
oin Maim in Osten, 

Dlt cintm Tlm^ von unscliiltzba- 
rom VV(‘rt]i 

Aus JirbcT Hand besass. Der 
Stein war ein 

Opal, d(;r liundoT t sclidnc Farben 

S]U(*ltP, 

Und hattc die gebcime Kraft, vor 
Oott 

Und IMensclion angenclmi zu 
niacdicn, wer 

In dieser Zuversiebt ihii triig. 
Was Wunder 

Dass ilin der Mann in Osten da- 
rum nie 

Vom Finger lioss ; und die Ver- 
fligung traf, 

Auf ewig ihn bey seinem Ilause 
zu 

Erbaltcn. Xehmlirli so. Erliess 
den Hing 

Von seinen Suhnen dem Gelicb- 
testen : 

Und setzte fest, dass diesscr wic- 
derum 

Den King von seinen Sdlmen dem 
Venn ache, 

Der ibm der liobste sey ; und 
steis der Liebste, 

Olin’ Anselm der Oeburt, in Kraft 
alloin 

Des Rings, das Ilaupt, der Fiirst 
dcs Hanses werde. — 

Versteb’ inicb, Sultan. Sal . — Icb 
vcTsteli dicb. Woiter ! 


Nathan . — In gray antiquity tlicro 
lived a man 

In KastcTii I'^nds, v-bo bad re- 
ceived a ring 

Of pricedess worth from a be- 
loved band. 

Its stone, an opal, flasbc'd a bun- 
dled colors, 

And bad tbe secret power of 
giving favor 

In sight of Ood and man, to him 
who wore it 

With a b(‘lieving heart. What 
wondi^r then 

This Eastern man would never 
put tbe ring 

From off bis linger, and should 
BO xirovide 

Tiiat to bis bouse it be preserved 
for ever. 

Such was the case. Unto the 
best-beloved 

Among bis sons be left the ring, 
enjoining 

That bo in turn bequeath it to 
the son 

^Ybo should be dearest ; and tbe 
dearest ever. 

In virtue of the ring, without 
regard 

To birth, be of tbe bouse tbe 
prince and bead. 

You understand me, Sultan ? 

Sal. - Yes ; 

go on 
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Nath .- — So kam nun dies(TRing, 
von Solin zii Solin, 

Auf cinon Yator ondlicU von 
drey S6hn<‘n ; 

Die iillo drey ilim glondi gclior- 
sam -vvaron, 

Die alle drey er folglick glcicli 
zu licben 

Sieh niclit cidbreclien konnte. 
Xur von Zeit 

Zu Zoit seliien ibin bald dor, bald 
dies('r, bald 

Der Dritte, — so wie jeder sicli 
niit ibm 

Alleiu befand, und scin ergie- 
ssend Ilerz 

Die andern zvvoy niclu tbeiltcn, — 
Aviirdigcr 

Des Ringes, den or denn ancli 
ciiieni jeden 

Die froiiinie Scbwaclilieit hattc, 
zu verspreclien. 

Das ging nun so, so lang csgiiig. 
— Allein 

Es kani zum Sterben, und dcr 
gutc V liter 

Kdinint in Verlegenlicit. Es 
selimcTzt ilin, zwey 

You seiiien SbJincn, die sicli auf 
sein W ort 

Yerlasscn, so zu krilnkcn, — YTas 
zu tliun ? — 

Er seiidct in g(*licim zii oincm 
Kiinstler, 

Bey dcin er, nach dem Muster 
seines Ringes, 

Zw(‘y and ere bestellt, und weder 
Kosten, 

Noch Miihe sparen beisst, sio 
jencin gleich. 


Nathan . — From son to son tlio 
ring descending, came 

To one, the sire of three ; of 
AAdioin all three 

Were equally obedient ; A\’hom 
all three 

lie therefore must with equal 
loA^e regard. 

And yet from time to time now 
this, now that. 

And now the third, — as each 
alone w^as by. 

The others not dividing his fond 
heart, — 

Appeared to him the worthiest 
of the ring ; 

Which then, with loving Aveak- 
ness, be would ])romise 

To each in turn. Thus it con- 
tinu(‘d long. 

But he must die ; and then the 
loAung father 

Was sore ]>er])lexed. It grieved 
him thus to wound 

Tavo faithful sons aaIio trusted 
in his AA'ord ; 

But Avhat to do In secrecy ho 
calls 

An artist to him, and commands 
of him 

Two other rings, the pattern of 
his OAvn ; 

And bids him neither cost nor 
pains to spare 
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VollkomTTKm gleicL zu maclipn. 
Das gpling-t 

Dem Kiinstlcr. Da er iliin die 
IMiige briugt, 

Kann solbpt dor Vater seinon 
Must erring 

Kiclit untorsclieiden. Froli und 
fr(>udig ruft 

Er soim' Sdbiie, jodcn ins beson- 
dre ; 

Gu‘bt ins besondre seinen 

Sc(*geD, — 

Und seinen King, — und stirbt. — 
Du burst dock, Sultan ? 

Sal. — leb ieb liore 1 Komin 

in it deiiiem Mahrclii'n 

Nun bald zii Ende. — Wird’s? 
JV(ff/i . — Ich bin zu Ende. 

D(‘nn was nocli folgt, verst ebt 
sicli ja von sclbst. — 

Kauin war der Abater todt, so 
koiuint ein jedcr 

Mil seineni King. — Und jeder 
will der Eiirst 

Dos Ilauses seyn. Man unter- 
sucbt, man zankt, 

Man klagt. Umsonst, der recbte 
Ring war uicbt 

Erweislieli m. -r Pause, 

in irelclur er chx Sultans 
Ant (tort crw<(rtct\ fast so 
umu’wt'islicli, als 

Uns jtzt — der recbte Glaubc. 

Wie? das soil 

Die Ant wort seyn auf meine 
F rag(' ? Na th. — Soil 

Midi bios entscbuldigeii, wenn 
ieb die Kingo 

Mir niebt getrau zu unterscbci- 
den, die 


To make tbem like, jirecisely 
like to that. 

The artist’s skill succeeds. He 
brings tbe rings, 

And e'en tbe father cannot tell 
bis own. 

Believed and joyful, summons 
he bis sees, 

Each by himself ; to each one 
by himself 

He gives his blessing, and his 

ring— and dies. — 

You listen, Hultan ? 

Sal . — Yes ; 

I b<‘ar, 1 bear. 

But bring your story to an end. 
Nath. — ’Tis ended. 

For what remains would tell it- 
self. Tbe father 

Was soaicely d(‘ad when each 
brings forth his ring. 

And claims the headsbi]-). 

Questioning ensues. 

Strife, and appeal to law ; bnt 
all ill vain. 

The genuine ring was not to bo 
distinguished ; — 

[After a wMcJi he 

cucaits the Sultan's answer.^ 

Ajs lyidistinguishable as with 
us 

The ^rue religion. Sal . — That 
your answer to me ? 

But my apology for not 
presuming 

Between tbe rings to judges, 
which with design 
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Der Yator in der Absiclit ma- 
clion licss, 

Damit sin niclit zu uiitcrscliei- 
don wiiren. 

Sal. — Die Rin^(^ ! — S])in]o niclit 
mit mir !— Ich diiclite, 

Dassdie Itcligioiu'ii, dieicli dir 

Geiiannt, docb wol zu unter- 
scliciden wiircn, 

Bis auf die Kleidung ; bis auf 
Si)('is und Trank I 

Nath . — Und nuv von Scitcn 
iliror Griiiide nicht. — 

Deuii griinden alle sicli niclit 
auf Gescliiclite V 

Gesckrieben oder iibcrliefert ! — 
Und 

G(‘scliiclite muss docli wolil al- 
lein auf Trcu 

Und Glauben angcnoinmen wcr- 
d('n ? — Niclit ? 

Nun, W(*,ss('n Trim uiid Glauben 
ziebt man denn 

Am ivenigsten in Zweiff‘1 ? Docb 
dm' Seiiieu ? 

Docb der(‘n 131ut wir sind? docb 
deren, die 

Yon Kindlmit an uns Proben 
ibrer Liebc 

Ge'geben? die unsnie getausclit, 
als 

Getausclit zu wcrden lyis lieil- 
saraer war ?— 

Wie kann icb meincn Yiitern 
weniger, 

Als du den deinen glauben? 
Oder umgekebrt. — 

Kann icb von dir vorlangen, dass 
du deine 


Tbe father ordered undistin- 
guisbablo. 

Sal . — The rings? — You trifle 
with me. The religions 

I named to you are plain to be 
distinguislied — 

E"en in the dress, e'en in tbe 
food and drink. 


Nath . — In all except tbe 

grounds on wbicb tliey rest. 

Are Ibey not founded all on 
history, 

Traditional or written ? History 

Can be acceptc^d only upon tmst. 

Whom noAv ar(' we tbe least in- 
clined to doubt? 

Not our own iieojile — our own 
blood ; not those 

Wlio from our childhood up 
have prov(*d their love ; 

Ne’er (lisa])pointed, save when 
disappointment 

Was wholesome to us ? Shall 
my ancestors 

Receive less faith from me, than 
yours from you ? 

Reverse it : Can I ask you to 
belie 
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Vorfahren Liigen strafst, um 
meinen nicht 

Zu widcrspreclicn? Oder um- 
gekehrt. 

Das nehmlichc gilt von den 
Christen. Nicht ? — 

Sal . — (Bey dem Lcbendigon! Der 
Mann hat Rccht. 

Ich muss vcrstuinmen. ) Nath. — 
I.>ass auf unsre Ring’ 

Uns wieder kommen. Wie ge- 
sagt : die Sdhno 

Verklagten sich ; und jeder 
schwiir dem Richter, 

Unmittelbar aus seines Vaters 
Hand 

Den Ring zn hahen. — Wie auch 
wahr ! — N achd cm 

Er von ihm lange das Verspre- 
chen schon 

Gehabt, des Riiigcs Vorrecht cin- 
mal zu 

Geniesson. — Wie nicht minder 
Avail r I — Der Tator, 

Betluuir’te jeder, ko’nne gegen 
ihn 

Nicht falsch geA^"es^u soyn ; und 
oh’ or dieses 

Von ihm, von oinem solchen lie- 
ben Vater, 

Argvvohnen lass’ : eh’ miiss’ er 
seine Briidcr, 

So gern er sonst von ihnen nur 
das Beste 

Bercit zn glaubcn sey, des fal- 
sclien Spiels 

Bezeihen ; und er wolledieVer- 
riither 

Schon auszufinden wissen ; sich 
schon rachen. 

10 * 


Your fathers, and transfer your 
faith to mine ? 

Or yet, again, holds not the same 
with Christians ? 


Sal . — (By heaven, the man is 
right 1 I’ve naught to an- 
swer.) 

Nath . — Return vve to our rings. 
As I have said, 

The sons appealed to law, and 
each took oath 

Before the judge that from his 
father’s hand 

Ho had the ring, — as was indeed 
the truth ; 

And had received his promise 
long before. 

One day the ring, with all its 
privileges. 

Should bo his own, — as was not 
less the truth. 

The father could not have been 
false to him. 

Each one maintained ; and ra- 
ther than allow 

Upon the memory of so dear a 
father 

Such stain to rest, he must 
against his brothers. 

Though gladly he would nothing 
but the best 

Believe of them, bring cliarge of 
treachery ; 

Means Avould he find the traitors 
to expose, 

And he revenged on them. 
Sal . — And now the judge ? 
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Sal , — Und ntin, der Ricliter? — 
Mich verlangt zu hdren, 

Was du den liichtor sagon liis- 
scst. Sprich ! 

Nath . — Der lUchter spracli: wenn 
ilir mil* nun den Vatcr 

Nicht bald zur Stelle scliafft, so 
weis’ icli eucli 

Yon mein cm Stuhle. Denkt ilir, 
dass ioli Jb'itliscl 

Zu Idsen da bin ‘if Oder harret ilir. 

Bis dass der rcchtc King den 
Mnnd erdflne ? — 

Dock halt ! Ich hdre ja, dor 
Tcchte King 

Besitzt die Wunderkraft, hc- 
licbt zn maclnm ; 

Vor Gott und Mensclien ange- 
nc‘hm. Das muss 

Entseheidon ! Derm die falschcn 
Kinge word on 

Dock das niclit kunneii I — Nun, 
wen lieben zwey 

You eucli am moisten V — Mackt, 
sagt an ! Ilir sekweigt? 

Die King(j wirken iiur zuriick? 
und nickt 

Xack aussen? Jeder liebt sick 
sclber nur 

Am medsten ? — 0 so soyd ihralle 
drey 

Beti ogene Betriiger! Eure Kinge. 

Sind alle drey nicld, cchl. Der 
eckte King 

Y errn utkli ck gi ng verl oren . Den 
Yorlust 

Zu bergen, zu ersetzen, liess Oer 
Yater 

Die drey fur einen macken. 


I long to hear what words yon 
give the judge. 

Go on 1 

Nath . — Thus f?poko the judge ; 
Produr#your fatluT 

At once bidore me, else from niy 
tribunal 

Do I dismiss you. Think you I 
am kero 

To guess your riddles ? Either 
would you wait 

Until the genuine ring shall 
speak ? — But hold ! 

A magic [)ower in the true ring 
resides, 

As I am told, to make its w^earer 
loved, — 

Pleasing to God and man. Lcit 
that decide. 

For in the false can no suck vir- 
tue lie. 

WKiicli one among you, then, do 
two 1()V(‘ best ? 

Speak 1 Are you silent? W^ork 
the rings Imt backward. 

Not outwaid? Loves each one 
bimself tkcj best ? 

Then cki‘ated cheats are all of 
you ! The rings 

All three are false. The, g(‘nu- 
ine ring was lost ; 

And to conceal, supjily the loss, 
the father 

Made three in place of one. 
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Sal. — Tiorriich, hoTrlicli ! 

Nath . — Und also, fulirder llicli- 
ter fort, woiin ilir 

Nicbt nieiruMi Rath, statt mcines 
S|)riichos wollt : 

Geht II ur ! — Rath ist ahor 
drr ; ihr netimt 

Dio Sacho vdJiig wk* sic liogt. 
IJat von 

Rnch jodor soincn Ring von sei- 
nom Yater 

So glaube jodor sichcr soincn 
Ring 

Don ('cliton. — ^MdglicL, dass dor 
Yater nun 

Dio Tyrannoy dos Ein(‘n Rings 
nieht 1 anger 

In seiiKun lJuuso duldon wollonl 
— Und gowiss ; 

Dass or cuoli ullc drey geliebt, 
und glcicli 

Geliebt: indem er zwoy nicht 
driioken indgeii. 

Urn einon zu begiinstigen. — 
Wohlan ! 

Es ('ifro jodor seiner unbestoch- 
non, 

Yon Yorurtbeilon f reyen Liebe 
uadi ! 

Es stn'be von cncli jodor um die 
Wette, 

Dio Kraft dos Steins in seinera 
Ring 'an Tag 

Zu log»*n ! komrno dies^r Kraft 
init Sanftniuth, 

Mit herzlichor Vertraglichkeit, 
mil Wohlthun, 

Mit innigstor Ergebenheit in 
Gott, 


Sal. — Oh, evcellentl 

Nath. — Go, therefore, said the 
judge, unless my counsel 

You’d liavoin placi* of sentc'iice. 
It wore this : 

coopt the case I'xactly as it 
stands. 

Had each his ring directly from 
his fatlu'r, 

Let each believe his own is gen- 
uine 

’Tis ])ossibh‘, your father would 
no longer 

Ills lioLise to one ring’s tyranny 
subject ; 

And c(‘rtain that all thrive of you 
he loved, 

Loved equally, since two he 
would not humble. 

That one might ])e exalted. Let 
each one 

To his unbought, impartial love 
as])ir(^ ; 

Each with the others vie to bring 
t(^ light 

The virtue of the stone withii^ 
his ring ; 

Let gonth'ness, a hearty love of 
y)eace, 

Benefic(‘nce, and perfect trust in 
God, 
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ZiiHiilfM ITiid wpiin sicli dann 
der Stein e Krafte 

Bey euern Kiiides - Kiiidcskin- 
dern ai\«sern : 

So lad’ icli iiber tauscnd tauseiid 
Jahre, 

Sic wiederiini vor dioscn Stuhl. 
Da wird 

Ein weisn^r Mann aiif dicsom 
Stulilo fiitzeii, 

Alsicli; und spn'clicri. Gelit I — 
So sagtc der 

Bescheidno Biclitor. 


Come to his help. Then if the 
jewel's ]>ower 

Among your children's children 
he rev(*alod, 

I hid you in a thousand, thousand 
years, 

Again before this bar. A wiser 
man 

Than I shall oceui)y this seat, 
and si)cal:. 

Go ! — Thus the modest judg*^ 
dismissed them! 

Ellen Frothingham. 


“ Nathan the Wise ” was not immediately popular : 
too many hostile elements were combined against its 
author. The sectarian spirit of Germany was deter- 
mined, in advance, not to accept it ; and the crowd of 
pretentious scholars and second-rate authors, who had 
felt the sting of Lessing’s criticism, took every oppor- 
tunity of revenge. He was accused of glorifying Juda- 
ism, in tbo person of Nathan, ^at the expense of Chris- 
tianity, and the slander was everywhere circulated and 
believed, that the Jews of Amsterdam had sent him a 
gift of a thousand ducats. He outlived the violenc^e of 
the assault, but with failing health came a weariness of 
the struggle ; and his last work, “ The Education of the 
Human liace,” shows traces of a desire to avoid any fur- 
ther controversy. What general pO|)ularity he enjoyed 
during his life came from his three earlier dramas ; but 
the recognition of the best minds — the on^ fame which 
a poet values — was due to his “ Laovoon'' . His life 
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was not w^itliout its compensations. The hot water in 
whicli he lived was much preferable to the stagnant 
water in which his literary predecessors had slowly de- 
cayed. Tliere yas day-break in the sky before Jie died, 
and he, wlio anticipated so many of the currents of 
thought of the present day, certainly had clearness of 
vision to see the coining change. He was like the leader 
of a forlorn hoj3o, who falls at the moment when victory 
is s(‘curcd. 

The strongest quality of Lessing’s mind was his jias- 
sion for positive truth. The passage in which he sub- 
limely expresses this aspiration has been often cpioted, 
but I must give it again : ‘‘ Not the truth of wliich any 
oiK^ is, or sujiposes himself to be, possessed, but the 
upright endeavor he has made to arrive at truth, makes 
the worth of the man. For not by the possession, but 
by the investigation of truth are his powers expanded, 
and tlierein alone consists his ever-growdng perfection. 
If (lod held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his 
left hand nothing but the ever-restless instinct for 
truth, though with the condition of forever and ever 
erring, and should say to me, ^ Choose ! ’ I should 
humbly bow to his left hand, and say : ‘ Father, give ! 
Pure truth is for thee alone ! ’ ” 

The period between 1729 and 1781, which Lessing’s 
life covers, was that of transition — and a transition all 
the more difficult and convulsive because, for a hundred 
years j)revious, the intellectual life of Germany lay in 
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a trance resembling death. Although the influence of 
Ilousseau and Voltaire, felt in Germany only less pow- 
erfully than in France, heli)ed to break up the old order 
of things, there was not the least connection l)ctwee^ 
their action and that of Lessing. He made Voltaire’s 
acipiaintaiice onh’ to become involved in a jicrsonal 
qnaiT(d witli iiim, and his works show" no trace of llous- 
soau’s ideas concerning education and society. He 
moved forward on a line parallel wdth other j)rominent 
minds in other countries, but always retained a com- 
jdete indepondeiico of them. When ho died, the j)eriod 
of struggle -svas really over, although the fact was not 
yet manifest. Goethe had published ^^Goh von Ba- 
VicJihKjeu'' and “ and Scliillor had just Avrit- 

ten “0/c Herder had given to the Avorld 

his “ Poetry of the People,” and w"as employed upon 
his “ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; ” and Eiehter, a student 
of ninedet^n, had just aAvakened to a knoAvledge of his 
oAvn genius. One by one, the pedants and the iiieolian- 
ical organ-grinders of literature Avere passing off the 
stage. Frendi taste died tAvo years later, in the person 
of its last rejAresontative, Frederic the Great, and the 
clos( air of Germany Avas at last vitalized by the fresh 
oxygen of original tBought. Lessing’s career, indeed, 
might be compared to a pure, keen blast of mountain 
Avind, let loose upon a company of enervated persons, 
dozing in an atmosphere of exhausted ingredients and 
stale perfumes. It Avas a breath of life, but it made 
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tliem sliriok and sliudder. When they tried to close 
the window upon him, he smashed the panes ; and then, 
with the irreverence of all free, natural forces, he began 
to blow the powder from their wigs and the wigs from 
their heads. There is something comically pitiful in 
the impotent wrath with which they attempted to sup- 
j^ress him. We can imagine Gottscheil, amazed and 
incredulous that any one should dare to dis]3ute his 
pompons autlir)i‘ity, and even tJie good and gentle Gel- 
lert, grievhig over tlie pranks of this uncontrollable 
young pc^et. AVe may be^ sure that none of his faults of 
characiter were h^ft undiscovered, and there are few men 
of ec^ual power whose character shows so fairly after 
such a scrutiny. He was accused of being a gambler; 
but the facts of his life are the best answer to the 
charge. As a poorly- j)aid writer for the pre^ss in Ber- 
lin, and a generars secretary in ] Breslau, he supported 
himself, contributed toward the education of his bro- 
thers, and collected a choice library of six thousand 
volumes. Tt is not easy to see what Avould be left for 
gambling purposes, after accomplishing all this. His 
letters to his father exhibit a tender filial ros 2 )cct, a 
patience under blame and misrej^resentation, and a 
gentle yet fi]*m resistance, based# on a manly trust in 
himself, the like of which I know not where to find. 
In him, genius and personal character are not to be 
sei:)arated. In one of his conversations with Ecker- 
mann, Goethe exclaimed : “ We have great need of a 
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man like Lessinj]^ ; for wherein is ho so great as in his 
character, in his firm hold of things? Tljere maybe as 
shrewd and intelligent men, but where is such a char- 
acter?” At another time Goethe said: “ Lessing dis- 
claimed any right to the lofty title of a genius ; but his 
permanent infliK'nce f(3stifies against himself.” Goethe 
ahvays considered it his special good fortune that Les- 
sing exishnl as a guide for his youth. He compares 
the ap])earaiict^ of ^^Mlnna von Iluiiltchn ” to that of 
a shining met(M)r, bursting suddenly on the darkness 
of the age. ^‘Tt opemul our eyes to the fact,” ho 
says, “tliat there'- was something higher, something of 
wdiicli that w^eak literary epoch had no comprehen- 
sion.” 

1 hope that the distinction wdiich I have already indi- 
cat'd is now tohu'ably (dear — that as a ensative intellect, 
the highest rank (‘-annot be <a warded to Lessing; while, 
as a reyolutionary power, as a shaping and organizing 
forc(', he has scarcely his e(|ual in history. He wnis a 
Eefo!*m(‘r, in the truest sense of the word, and boro 
himself through life with the same independence, the 
same dignity, the same simple reliance on truth, as 
Luther at AVorms. Notwithstanding the ephemeral 
miturc of many of liis controversies, the greater part 
of them may still be read with profit; for the truth that 
is in them belongs to no time or country. AVhile some 
of his contemporaries— Klopstock and AVielaiid, for ex- 
ample— are gradually losing their prominence in Ger- 
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man literature, the place which Lessing fills is becom- 
ing larger and more important. In one of his early 
letters to his father, he says : “ If I could become the 
German Moli(u’e, I should gain an immortal name.” He 
did more than this : he became the German Lessing 1 
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KLOrSTOCK. WIELAND AND HERDER. 

I AM obligo.d, l)y my limits, to group togctlier in one 
l(‘cturc, tlie tljreo distinguislied contemporaries of Les- 
siiig- -Klopstock, Wieland and Herder — ayIio also as- 
sisted, tliougli l3y very different methods, in the literary 
regeneration of Germany. There Avas no immediate 
\;onnectioi] hetAveen his and their labors, except that all 
tended in the same direction ; and the most I can at- 
temi)t Avillbe to give a brief outline of their lives, and the 
special influence Avhich the mind of each exercised uj)on 
the period in A\dii(di they lived. As all three survived 
the close of the century, they Avere more fortunate than 
Lessing, in beholdijig the transition acconi])lished — in 
seeing the age cd* formality and j^edantry buried Avithout 
funeral honors, and the age of free, Augorous and vital 
thought t]-inmphantly inaugurated. 

Although Klopstock, Asdio Vi^as born in 1724, Avas fiA^e 
years older than Lessing, the tAvo Avere students together 
at the L libbers ity of Leipzig, in 1744, and Lessing’s (irhiif 
as a dra)natic author Avas coeval Avith the publication of the 
first three cantos of Klopstock’s “ d/c-v-svV^.s.” This is the 
only coincident circumstance in their Ha^cs ; in all other 
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respects tliere is tlie greatest uiilikeiiess. Klopstock, a 
native of Quecllinburg, in Northern (iermaiiy, was tlio 
son of an official, in easy circumstances. His education, 
completed at Jena and Leipzig, wtis thorough ; no dis- 
couragements met his early aspirations, and his very 
first literary A^enture gaA^e him fame and po})ularity. As . 
a boy, his ambition w^as to produce a great German epic, 
and he first selected the Emperor, Henry the Powder, as 
his hero. The study of theology in Jena, and j)roba- 
bly Milton’s example, led him to change the plan, and 
adopt, instead, the character of Christ. His classic 
tastes suggested the form: a German counterpart of thi^ 
‘‘ Iliad,” he imagined, must also be written in hexameters. 
The first three cantos of the Mamas'^ Avere published 
in 1748, Avhen he w^as twenty-four years old, and created 
the profoundest impression all OA’cr Germany. They 
were read Avith a reverence, a pious fervor, scarcely less 
than that claimed for the Sacred Writings. Oottsched 
and his school, it is true, attempted to depreciate the 
work ; but it w as not felt by the peojde to be a Adoleiit 
or dangerous innov»tLon, and its popularity Avas not af- 
fected by the attack. On the other hand, Klopstock 
Avas welcomed by the Swdss school, and invited by Bod- 
mer, its head, to A’isit Zurich. I rftust here explain that 
Zurich Avas then an im])ortant literary centre. The 
English influence Avas there predominent, as the French 
w^as at Leipzig, and the tw^o schools Averc therefore an- 
tagonistic. In intellectual force and temper there Avas 
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not mu(;li diffcn-ence between tlio two, but they achieved 
some good by partly neutralizing each other’s power. 

Ivlo])stock went to Zurich in 1750, but did not remain 
there long. Uai-on Bernstorff, one of the King of Den- 
niai'k’s ministers, invited him to Copenhagen, offering four 
liiindnul thalers a yc'ar for his support, in order that he 
might bo fre(i to finish his “ Messiah.” The jn’oposal 
Avas accepted, tlie salary became a pension for life, and 
for twenty years Klopstock divided his time between 
C\)penhagen and Hamburg. He had no material cares ; 
his popularity as a poet was so great, that it now seems 
f^lmost disiu'oportionate to his disserts, and the only 
shadow upon his fortune was the death of his wife, Meta 
Moller, whom he lost in 1758, four years after their 
marriage. In 1771 he left Denmark, and took up his 
permanent residc^nce in Hamburg, where, about the 
year 1800, he was visited by lYordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. His death to(jk i)lace in 1803, at the age of 
seventy^nijji^ 

Tlie importance of his life, liowever, must not be 
measured by its uneventlul character. With the ex- 
ception of liis one great sorrow, his years rolled away 
tranquilly and haj^pily. He was a frank, honest and 
loving nature, attracting to himself the best friendsliip 
of men, and the entliiisiastic adnmation of women. 
The Danish pension, wdiich he received at the beginning 
of his career, siicurcd him against want, and, with all the 
breadth and humanity of his views, he was fortunate 
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enoupjli to escajoe any serious persecution. Yet, altliougli 
liis life was so serene and successful, the influences 
which flowed from his works were none the less potent. 
He was also a reformer, although not militant, like 
Lessing. We do not see the flash of his sword, and 
mark the heads that fall at every swing of his arm ; hut 
if we look densely, wo shall find that the strength of tlie 
enemy is slowly sapped, and his power of resistance 
paralyzed. 

In examining Klopstock’s place as an autlior, we 
must avoid the injustice of applying tlie standard of a 
modern and more intelligent taste to his works. The* 
very fact that he attained a swift and widely-extended 
popularity, proves two things — that there Avas an ami- 
able, sympathetic quality in his mind, which appealed 
to the sentiment of his Readers, and that ho did not 
rise so far above their intellectual plane that they Avere 
unable to folloAV him. He might, indeed, have diverged 
more Avidely from the taste of his time, and still retained 
his popularity ; for he possessed one of the radical (piali- 
ties of the German nature, Avhich was almost Avanting 
in Lessing — sentiment. He had the poAver of clraAving 
easy tears, even from those Avho were unable to a]A- 
preciate his genius. He was more or less a spoiled 
child, through his whole life. Poitions of his history 
read A^ery strangely to us now. On leaAung the Univer- 
sity, he fell in love with a cousin, Avhom he addressed 
as ‘‘ Fanny ” in a number of despairing Odes, because 
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liis affoction was not returned. He read tliese Odes 
in private circles, weeping as he read, and moving 
his hearers to floods of tears. Fanny” Avas soon 
overwlKiliiied with letters from all parts of Germany, 
eA^cii from Bodmer in SAvitzerland, either reproaching 
her for her cruelty, or imploring her to yield. I am 
glad to say that she had character enough to refuse, 
and to marry a man Asdiom she loved. Kloj)stoch, 
afte.rward, floating on the Lake of Zuric*li, with large 
companies of men and maidens, continued to repeat his 
melancholy verses, until he and all the others wept, 
finally kissed all around, and cried out: “This is Ely- 
sium ! ” 

Wliat is called the Sfnrui vnd Dmiuj ])oriod of Ger- 
man literature (Carlyle translates the phrase by “ Storm 
and Stress ”), was partly a natural and inevital)le phase 
of development; but in so far as it Avas brought about 
by the influo]i(*e of living authors, Klopstock must be 
looked upon as one of the cliief agemdos. When Ave 
hear of the boy Goethe and his sister Cornelia declaim- 
ing jiassages frrun tlie “ Messiah,” Avith sucli energy 
that the frightened barber droj)ped his basin, and came 
near gashing the throat of Goethe the father, an c may 
guess the poAA-er of the impression Avhicli Klopstock 
made. It is not sufficient, therefore, that we read the 
“ Messiah ” as if it had been AVTitten yesterday. AVe 
may smile at its over-laden passion and its diffusive 
sentiment, but Avhen Ave come to it from the literature 
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which preceded it, we feel, by contrast, that a pure and 
refreshing stream of poetry has at last burst forth from 
the barren soil. The number of those who inOermany, 
Jit present, read the whole of the “Messiah,” is larger 
than the number of those who in England now read the 
whole of Spenser’s “Faery Queene ; ” l)u+^^ it is yet very 
small. In fact, life is too short for a poem of twenty can- 
tos and twenty thousand lines of hexameter, unless it be 
a truly great poem. Klopstock began the publication of 
the “ Messiah ” in 1748 and finished it in 1773 — a period 
of twenty-five years. It would take more time than I 
can now spare, to give even an outline of the poem. 
It commences with the withdrawal of Christ apart from 
his disciples, to commune with God upon Mount Olivet, 
includes the Last Supper, the Trial, Crucifixion and 
liesurrection, and closes in Heaven, Avlien Christ takes 
his seat, as tlic Son, on the right hand of the Father. 
The action, however, is complicated by the introduction 
of a great number of angels and devils, and the souls of 
all the chief j^ersonages of the Old Testament, begin- 
ning with Adam and Eve. Even the daughter of Jairus 
and the son of the widow of Nain are among the char- 
acters. 

The opening lines remind us both of Homer and of 
Milton : 

Sing’, unsicrbliclic Scele, dcr siin- Sing, Immortal Spirit, of sinful 
dig(*n Menschon Erlcisung, man’s redemption. 

Pie der Messias auf Erden in sci- Which on earth in his human 
ner Mcnschheit vollendet, form fulfilled the Messiah, 
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Und durch die er Adniris Go- 
sclileciite die LieLc der Gott- 

Mit deni Bliito dcs lieiligon Bun- 
ders von Xc‘ueiu ^(^sclicnkt 
liat. 

Also fresoliali dc's P'wig-cn Wille. 
Ver^ebens erluib sicli 

Satuii witlerdeii froitliclien Sohn; 
umsoubt stand Jnda 

Wider ilin anf ; e^r that’s und voll- 
hrachti 
nung. 


Suffering, slain and transfigured, 
whence the children of 
Adam 

Once again he hath lifted up to 
the love of the Godhead. 

Thus w^as done tlie Eternal Will : 
and vainly did Satan 

Trouble tlie Son Divine ; and 
Juda vainly opposed him : 

As it Avas willed, he did, and 
completed the mighty Atone- 
ment. 


The Messiah” is only indirectly didactic and doc- 
trinal. On account of the multitude of characters, there 
is a great deal of action, and the narrative continually 
l)reaks into dialogue. It is pervaded throughout by 
the tender humanity of the Christian religion, and has 
many passages of genuine sublimity. But it is pitcdied 
altogetJier upon too lofty and ambitious a key, and the 
mind of the reader, at last, becomes very weary of 
hanging susjiondcd between heaven and earth. I wdll 
translate another passage, to show how KlojDstock de- 
scribes the Indescribable : 


Gott s^^rach so uud stand auf 
vom owigon Throifi?. Dcr 
Timm klaiig 

Untor ihm bin, da er aufstand. 

Dos Allcrheiligstcn Berge 
Zitterten uud mit ihnen der Altar 
des gdttlichen Mittlers. 


God RO Rpake, and arose from 
his Throne Eternal, resound - 
ing 

Under 11 im, as He arose : the 
hills of tbe Holy of Holies 
Trembled, and with them the 
altar of the Divine Medi- 
ator. 
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Xit (Igs Verso! iiicnden Altar die 
Wolten des hciligcii Dun- 
kels 

Drcimal flielin sie zuriick. Zum 
vicrt('innal bebt desQcricbt- 
siubls 

Letzte Hob’, es l)rl)on an iliin die 
furclitbaren Stiifen 

Sicbtbar liorvor, nnd dcr Ewigo 
steigt von dein liimmliscben 
Tlirone. 

So, 'vvcnn ein fosil idler Tag 
durch die Hiiiimel alio go- 
fciert wild, 

XJud init allgogeinviirtigem Wink 
der Ewige wiiikct, 

Steben danii aiif Eiinnal, auf 
alien Sonncii nnd Erdon, 

Gliinzend von ibren gobbnion 
Stiiblcn, tauseiid bei tans- 
end, 

Alle Seiapbim auf ; dann klin- 
gen die goldencn Stiilile 

Und der ITarfon Gebot nnd die 
niedi'rgevvorfoiicn Kronen. 

Also ertonto der biirimliscbo 
Tbron, da Gott von iliin auf- 
stand. 


Yea, with tbe altar tbe clouds of 
tbe boly, iiiysterioiis dark- 
ness 

Tbrice tbey withdrew : tbe 
fourth, tbe Seat of tbe Judge 
to its summit 

Shook, and tbe awful steps that 
lead to tbe summit were 
sbalten 

Visibly : down from his Throne 
descended then tbe Eternal. 

As, when a festival day is kept 
tbrougb tbe infinite heavens, 

When tbe beckon of God is om- 
niprescntly witnessed, 

Then, at once, on all tbe suns 
and all of the planets 

Sbiningly from their golden 
seats, by thousands of 
thousands 

Rise tbe Seraphim : then from 
their golden seats the ac- 
cordance 

Joins tbe sound of tbe harps 
and tbe clang of the crowns 
in their falling : — 

So, when God stood up, tbe 
Heavenly Throne resound- 
ed. 


If we cannot now find such passages as this almost 
superhuman in their sublimity, wo 'can, at least, with a 
little effort of the imagination, understand that a large 
portion of the German reading public should have so 
considered them, at the time when they appeared. 
Klopstock’s friends claim that he was the first to intro- 
ll 
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(liico tlio classic liexaiiiotcr into tho laiigua<^o. He Avas 
certainly tlie first who did so successfully ; l>nt Lessing 
shows that l)oth the hexameter and the elegiac mea- 
sure were used l)y Fis(*liart, in tlie sevcnteinith (‘cntury. 
Ivlopstoc^k’s hexameters, moreover, are hy no means 
ahovo criticism ; many of his linos try both the ear and 
the tongue, while n<ny and then Ave find one Avhich is 
melody itscilf. Take, for instance, this line in the origi- 
nal : 

Todesworto nocli uud ilcs Wcltgericlits Finch aiisspracli. 

Here the ear Immj^s along OAx?r a (corduroy road of 
liard syllables. Xoav compare this line : 

Deiiics scliAvcdx'ndon tuncnden Ganges luolodisclies Kauschon. 

It has a linked SAA^eetness Avdiich A\U)uld haAU^ delighted 
Milton. Klopstock did not 2)erceivc the truth, Avhicli 
Goethe afterwuird discoAwed, that the hexameter, to be 
agi’oeable, must put off its Greek or Latin habits, and 
adapt itself to the spirit and manner of the German lan- 
guage ; but his labor Avas both honest and fruitful. The 
“ Messiah ” Avas the result of a deliberate purj^ose to 
produce an epic ; the subject, w'e might almost say, Avas 
mechanically chosen, and AV^e can only Avonder that a 
AAork produced under such conditions had so much 
positiA^e success in its day. 

His “ Odes,” which also attained a great popularity, 
As^ere formed upon classical models. He endeavored, 
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in tliom, to mako eloquence and sentiment supply the 
place of rliynio. To me tliey seem like a series of 
gymnastic exercises, wlierckj^ tlie muscles of tlio lan- 
guage l)coarae stronger and its joints more Hexilde, 
althougli the finer essence of poetry disap 2 )oars in the 
process. Ivlopstock hojied, and his admirers believed, 
til at ho was creating a classic Gorman literature, by 
adopting the fenuns which had become classic in other 
languages. All wo can now admit is that he substi- 
tuted the influence of Greek literature for that of the 
French; fuid this, at the time, was no slight service. 
His Odes wore the earliest inspiration of Schiller, and 
he had also a crowd of bnitators who have loft no names 
behind them. 

None of his dramatic poems can be called successful. 
His “ Herman’s Fight ” was written, like his “ Messiah,” 
for a deliberate purpose — to counteract the french in- 
fluence which w\as still upheld in Gi^rmany, not only 
by Gottsched and his school, but also by the Court of 
Frederick the Great. It Avas dedicated to Josoj)h II. 
of Austria, who Avas lookcnl upon as the rej)resentatiA'e 
of the German S23irit. But Kloj)stock, faithful to his 
idea of transjflanting classic forms, revh^ed the old 
Teutonic gods, and endcaAnu’ed to construct a iieAv Ger- 
man 01ym2)us. The result is very much like a mas- 
querade. We see the faces and beards of the old 
Teutonic tribes, their shields and war-clubs, but we 
hear would-be Grecian voices when they speak. His 
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attempts in tliis direction, liowever, led liiin to a deeper 
study of tlie growth and development of the Crermaii 
language, and determined, h)r many years, the char- 
ac^ter of his literary activity. In 1780 he puhlished his 
“rragiiumts relating to Language and Poetry,” and in 
his ^‘Grammatical Ooin^ersations ” — both sound 
and valuable works. Yet in them, as in his dramatic 
poems, the efr<‘,ct was greater than its cause. Probably 
no author (^f the last century did so niu(*li towai-d cre- 
ating a national sentiment, toward checking the im- 
pressibility of the race to foreign influences, arousing 
native pride and stimulating native ambition. This was 
his greatest service, es2)ecial]y since the (lerman 2)eo- 
])le saw in him the evidence of what he taught. "Where 
Lessing cut his way by destructive criticism, Ivlo^Jstock 
worked more slowly by cxiimj^le. In force and 8002^)6 
and originalitj^ of iiitellcct there can bo no com2)arisoii 
between the two men : Klo2)stock must always be ranked 
among minds of the second class : but when we esti- 
mate what they achieved during their lives, there is 
less diffeicncc. After Gottsched’s death there was no 
one to assail Klo2)stock’s fame, for all the greater minds 
that followed him a])])reciated his work and honored 
liini for it. His 2'‘rominenc0 as an author did not dimin- 
ish materially during his life, and the true 2)ro2mrtions, 
into wdiich his fame has since then slowly settled, are 
still large enough to make him a cons 23 icuous figure in 
the literary history of the age. Although not more 
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tlian ton of liis two liunclrecl odes live in tlio popular 
memory, liis SAveet and fervent hymns are sung in all 
the Protestant cliurclies, and many lines and phrases 
from Ins poems have become household Avords. 

In Christopher Martin Wieland, aa^g haA^e a jiersonal 
history almost as pladd as Klopstock’s, yt tan intelle(it 
of very different texture, to consider. Through him Ave 
shall first make acquaintance with that comi^any of men 
AAdio have made the name of Weimar almost as renowned 
as that of Athens. I shall have more difficulty in indi- 
cating the exact place Avhich he occupies in the lite- 
rary development of Germany, for the reason that his 
intellectual characteristics arc of a lighter and airier 
(piality, and are not so readily transferred to another 
language. 

AVieland Avas born near Biberacli, in Wurtemberg, in 
17o3. Like Lessing, he wslh the son of a clergyman, 
and as a boy Avas noted for his lively, precocious intel- 
lect. He had studied Latin, Greek and HebreAV, and 
attempted poetry, at the age of tAvelve. Three or four 
years later he accpiired the French and English lan- 
guages, and then entered the University at Tubingen for 
the purpose of studying law, to Avhich he devoted no 
more attention tlian Lessing did to theology. His na- 
ture was flexible and easily impressed, and the appear- 
, ance of the first three cantos of the “ Messiah ” imj)elled 
him to attempt a similar work. He j)i’ojected a great 
German epic, to be called ^^Anainiusy'' very little of 
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■which was written. One of the first works which he 
puhlislKul was eiitithnl “ Ten Moral Letters.” These 
early i^ssays attracted the notice of Bodmer and the 
Zniich scliool, and he was iiivited thither in 1752, as 
Kl()j)st()ck ]i;id hcoji two years before. He was then a 
youth of iiinet(Mm, and for several years thenceforth he 
s(‘ems to have been entirely under the influence of 
Bodjiier, fJessner and the other chiefs of the Swiss 
literaiy clan. 

He Avas unfortunate in all his ventures dui-iiig this 
period. He coniinenccHl an epic, of which Cyrus was the 
hc'ro, but the first five books Avere roceiA^ed so coldly by 
the ])ul)lic, tliat the design was giA'On up. A tragedy 
called “Lady Jane, Gray” met Avith no better fate, un- 
less Lessing’s merciless reA’ieAV of it can be considered a 
distinction He thereu 2 )ou attenij^ted a lighter and 
gayer style, chooshig as his subject the episode of 
“Aras 2 )es aiid Bauthea ” from Xenojdnm, but this Avork 
also attrac'ted very little attention. He remained in 
Switzerland until 1700, AAdien he returned to his native 
jdace, and acce 2 )ted a clerkship in the Chanc.ery. The 
duties of the office Avere distasteful to so mercurial a 
nature, and he sought relief from them in undertaking 
a transl ition of Shakespeare, A\diich em^doyed him for 
four or fiA^e yetirs. This, I belieA^e, Avas the first com- 
plete 2 )ul)lication of Shakespeare in German, and it aj)- 
2)eared most o^^portuncly for the development Avhich had 
then commenced. Although it has since been super- 
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seded hj the more thorough translation of Schlogel 
and Tieck, it was a careful and conscientious work, for 
which Wieland deserves the gratitude of his country- 
men. 

Wiehiiid married in 1765, and four years later ac- 
cepted the appointment of Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Erfurt. After the publiciation of his 
Shakespeare, he turned again to authorship, and his 
persistence at last brought success. With tlu^ same 
susceptibility to external influences, his new attempts 
were inspired, partly by the French authors of the 
time, E/Ousseau among them, and partly by his lyric 
taste. His jmblished in 1767, first made 

him generally and favorably known. Its loading idea 
is to show in what degree the external w(')rld contributes 
to human development, and how far wisdom and virtue 
are sustained hj the forces of nature. Three or four 
works, in which love is the sole theme, followed in 
quick succession; and, although they were denounced 
in many quarters, as being free to the verge of immo- 
rality, they were none the less read. After his accept- 
ance of the jirofessorship at Erfurt he probably found 
it expedient to guard himself against a recurrence of the 
charge, for the character of his works changed, and we 
find in them an clement of satire which up to this time 
was not exhibited. He next published gohlcue 

Sjncgel ” (The Golden Mirror), which was inspired by 
the liberal policy of Joseph 11. Wicland’s intellectual 
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nature, thus far, may best be described by our homely 
word “ flighty.” There is little evidence of any serious 
literary principle, any coherent x)ui'pose, in his works, 
and he secuns, in this respect, as un-German as possi- 
ble. Lut tlicre is a sportive ease and grace in every- 
tliing he undertakes, which is now to the language. If 
Lessing gave it precision and Klopstock freedom, Wie- 
land certainly gave it lightness. The first half of 
'Wieland’s life iind literary activity was passed, as we 
have seen, in a restless series of changes ; his place 
of residence, his ocH'upation and the character of his 
works changing every few years. His wanderings were 
now to end, and a long season of rest find stability, 
the effeci of which is manifest in his later writings, was 
granted to his life. In 1772, the Duchess Amalia, of 
Saxe-Weinifir, ofiered him the post of tutor to the 
young princes, her sons, with a salary of one thou- 
sand thalers a year, which afterward anus continued 
as a pension for life. The eldest of these princes 
was Karl August, the immortal patron of literature, 
who was then fifteen years old. The Dut'hess Anifilia 
had already assembled around her in Weimar a supe- 
rior literary circle, including Knebel, Musjuus and Eiu- 
sicdel. Three years later, when Karl August assumed 
the ducal government, Goethe, then in his twenty-sixth 
year, was called to Weimar. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Wieland had j)ublished a lyrical drama, ‘‘Alces- 
which Avas avcU received by everybody except 
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Goethe, who Scatirized it in a dialogue entitled : “ Gods, 
Heroes and AVielaud.” One of AVielaiuVs admirers 
retorted hj publishing a farce, called ‘‘Men, Beasts 
and Goethe.” Wieland seems to have been neither 
vain nor sensitive to attack. He treated the matter 
good-humoredly, afterward acknowledged the justice 
of Goethe’s satire, and became at once his personal 
friend. 

Wicland’s intellect became broader and clearer 
through his intercourse with the Weimar circle. His 
works, thenceforth, exhibit greater finish and consist- 
ence ; yet he never entirely emancipated himself from 
the influence of the French school, never adopted the 
lofty standard of excellence which Schiller and Goethe, 
and even Herder, sot for themselves. The deficiency 
was inherent in his nature : his temperament was too 
gay and cheerful, too dependent on moods and sensa- 
tions, for the earnest work of his fellow authors. He 
did good service, however, by establishing, soon after 
his arrival in Weimar, a monthly literary periodical, 
called “ Der clcuMtc 3Iercnr,^^ which he thenceforth 
edited for more than thirty years, and which was the 
vehicle through which the most prominent authors be- 
came known to a wider circle of Veaders. In 1780 ho 
published his romantic epic of “ Oherony' the most 
permanently popular of all his works. It is an admi- 
rable specimen of what Goethe calls the naive in litera- 
ture — the free, graceful play of the imagination. lu- 
ll* 
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deed, as a specimen of poetic story-telling, it has not 
often been excelled in any language. We have, at pres- 
ent, such a story-teller in England — Mr. William Mor- 
ris — tlie graces of Avhose metrical narratives arc now 
delighting us ; but their tone, even when he chooses a 
bright Greek sui)ject, is grave almost to sadness. They 
ar(^ chanted in the minor key, and a sky of gray cloud, 
or, wlieii briglitest, veiled by a hazy mist, hangs over 
all the landscapes of his verse. Change this tone and 
atmos])here : let them be clear, fresh and jo^^ous : add 
sunshine, aud])l(3asaut airs, and the multitudinf)us dance 
of th(i waves, and you have the character of WielaiuVs 
poetry. His ‘‘ Oheron ” is as charming now as when it 
was first written. It has all the grace and the melody 
and the easy movement of Ariosto. The severe critic 
may say that the ])oom teaches nothing ; that many of 
the incidents are sim])ly grotesque ; that the jdotisawdi- 
wardly constructed ; that the hero exhibits no real he- 
roism, and the fairy king and queen are borrowed from 
Shakespeare : the reader will ahvays answer — “ All this 
may be true, but the poem is deliglitful.” The secret of 
Ohrron,” seems to me, that Wieland has combined the 
joyousness and the freedom of the Greek nature, with the 
foim and the manner 6f the romantic school in literature. 
I have re-read it carefully (for the third or fourth time) 
for the purpose of selecting some passages which might 
best illustrate its character; but I find it difficult to 
make any choice, where the key-note of the poem is so 
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evenly sustained tlirouglioiit. I will tliorofore translate 
a few of tlie opening stanzas, wliidi will servo iny 2)ur- 
pose as well as any others. You will notice that while 
these stanzas are each of eight lines, the length and the 
metrical character of the lines, and the order of rhyme, 
are varied according to the author’s will : 


Nocli cininal saUt'lt. inir den 
Ilipj)op:i’yi)li(;n, ihr Musen, 

Zum Kilt ins altt; romantisclio 
Land ! 

Wic licblicli uin meinen ent- 
f css( “Iten Uustni 

Dor lioldw Walinsimi spielt ! 
Wer sclilaug das niagisclio 
Band 

Um inoinc Stirne ? WVr tndbt 
von meinen Angeu d(3n No- 
bel, 

I)er aiif diT Vorwelt Wuiidorii 
liegt ? 

Job sell’, in buiitom Gewiihl, 
bald siegond, bald besiegr, 

Des Hitters guT(‘S SchAvert, der 
Heiden blinkcnd'. Sabol. 


Yergebens knirscht des alien 
Sultans Zorn, 

Vergebens drilut ein Wald yon 
starj'en Lanzen ; 

Es t(int im liebliclien Ton das 
elfcnbeinerne Horn, 

Und, wie ein Wirbel, egreift 
sie alle die Wutb zu tan- 
zen. 


Ye Muses, come saddle mo the 
Ilyppogryff again, 

For a rid(‘ iji tlui old, the ro- 
mantic land ! 

How 8we(‘tly now, around my 
breast and brain, 

The fair illusion plays 1 Who 
bound that magic band 

About my brow? Who from 
mine eyelids blew tbc haze, 

Hiding tlio wonders of old days ? 

I see, now conquered, now o’er- 
como, in cndb'ss labor. 

The faithful sword of the 
knight, the Paynim’s shin- 
ing sabre ! 

In vain the ancient Sultan’s 
wrath and scorn, 

Throlitens in vain a grove of 
leveled lances ; 

The (.‘xquisite notes are hoard of 
the ivory horn. 

And the crowd is seized and 
whirled in tumultuous 
dances ! 
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Sio drolm im Kroiso sicli um, 
bis Sinn und Atlicm ent- 
gclit. 

Triuin])li, TTctt Triuniph! 

Cb'wumu'u ist die Sclidne. 

Was snumt ilir? Fort I dor 
\Viini)t‘] wfdit : 

NacL (lass ru«‘rn Bund 

d(‘r lu'irge Vatcr krone I 


Tlif'y turn and circle, till breath 
and sense arc lost. 

Triumpli, Sir Knight, is thine ! 

Thou hast won the, beauty : 
Why delay V Thy flag in the 
breeze is tossed ; 

Away to B,onic, where the H(dy 
Father claims tliy duty 1 


This and rapid movement characterizes the whole 
pf)cm, wliich seenns to have been written only in holi- 
days of the mind. The reading of it, therefore, is not 
a ta.sk, but a pure recreation. Wieland, in this respect, 
was an unconscious and unintentional i‘eformer, Goethe, 
I have already stated, was led by Lessing to seek for 
tlio true principles of literary art ; but it is equally cer- 
tain that he learned of Wieland to relieve and lighten 
the gravity of his style — to add grace to proportion, 
and give a. playful character to earnest thought. 

Wieland must be considered as one of the chief 
founders of the romantic scliool. The “ Storm and 
Stress” p(uuod, wliicli was simply a fermentation of 
the conflicting elennuits — a struggle by means of Avhich 
the new era of literature grew into existence — com- 
menced about the year 1770, and continued for twenty 
years. During its eiistence the Eomantic School was 
dev eloped, separating itself from the classic school, by 
its freedom of form, its unrestrained sentiment, and its 
seeking after startling effects. It was a natural retalia- 
tion, that France, forty years later, should have bor- 
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rowed this school from Germany. Wieland was not a 
partisan in the struggle ; neither was ho drawn into it, 
and forced to work his way out again, as w^ere Goethe 
and Schiller. He belonged to the Komantic school by 
his nature, and to the classic school by his culture, 
l)ut the former gave the distinguishing character to his 
works. 

After the completion of OJ>eroi)^"' ho undertook the 
translation of Horace and Lucian, which was folloAA'ed 
by the publication of the ‘‘Aillf^che Mimain ” — a collec- 
tion of the principal Greek classics, translated l)y differ- 
ent hands. Until Schiller started his magazine, called 
“Die Horen ” (The Hours), Wieland’s ‘‘ Denisclicr Mercur ” 
was the first literary periodical in Germany. His later 
original works are few and unimportant, and had little 
influence on the tliought of the time. He lived to see 
the battle of Jena, to be presented by Napoleon with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, in 1808, and died, 
eighty years old, in the year of German Liberation, 
1813. 

In this brief sketcli of Wieland, I have scarcely men- 
tioned more than half of his works, because it is not 
necessary for the purpose of indicating his place as 
an author. Perhaps ten per ceiit. of the thirty-six 
volumes which he left behind him, are now read. The 
winnowing-mill of Time makes sad havoc with works 
considered immortal in their day. A great deal of 
Wieland’s productiveness has been blown away as chaff, 
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but eiioiisvli Hound grain remains to aceount for liis in- 
fluenc(^, and to justify our lionorable recognition of liis 
genius. If lie did not follcnv trutli with the unselfish 
devotion of Lessing — if ho was not animated by a lofty 
patriotic ])urpose, like Klopstock — we nevertheless do 
not feel inclined to judge him too rigidly. His grace, 
his humor, his delicate iron}'' and refined though rather 
shallow {i})]iriH'iation of the element of beauty, disarm 
xis in advance. Wo cannot escape a hearty friendly 
feeling for the man who was always so cheerful and 
amiable, and whose w’orks, light as they may seem in 
comparison, form a counterpoise for so many of the 
“heavyweights” in German Literature. Falk relates 
that on the da}^ after Wieland’s burial, Goethe sjioke 
of him in these terms: “ He possessed an incomparable 
nature : in him all was fluency, spirit and taste ! It is 
a choerfnl plain, wdiere there is nothing to stumble 
over, threaded liy the stream of a comical wit, which 
winds cajiriciously in all directions, and sometimes 
even turns against its !iuthor. There is not tlie slirfit- 
cst trace in him of that deliberate, laborious teclinical 
quality, which sometimes spoils for us the best ideas 
and feelings, by milking their exprr^ssion seem artificial. 
Tliis natural ease a‘nd freedom is the reason wdiy I 
abvays yirefer to read Shakesjieare in Wioland’s transla- 
tion. He handled rhyme as a master. I believe, if 
one had poured upon his desk a composing-case full of 
w’ords, he would have arranged them, in a little while, 
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into a eliarming poem.” Altlion^li tliis is the trilmto 
of a friend who had been for forty years intimate with 
Wieland, and was given during the tender sorrow which 
Ids loss called forth, it is not exaggerated 2)raise. 

Just such an intellectual temperament as Wieland 
possessed was needed in his time. Tlie langinige as 
well as the literature was in the process of develop- 
mcjit : there wore enough of thoughtful and earnest 
minds engaged in the work, and they would have fallen 
too exclusively into the serious, brooding habit of the 
race, had they not been int(nTU2)tod by Wiehind’s play- 
ful fancy and his delicate satire. Our English lan- 
guage found all these (pialities combined in the one 
man, Sliakespeare, but other countries have not been so 
fortunate. It reej^uired three men — Lessing, Wieland 
and Goethe — to perform a similar service for the Ger- 
man language. In this respect, the sportive clement in 
Wicland’s mind was as valuable as genius. It is cer- 
taiidy rarer. Much of our modern literature lacks the 
same (piality. It betrays the grave labored purpose of 
the author, as if expression w^ero a stem duty, iiistead 
of seeming, as it should seem, free, inevitable and joy- 
ous. Goethe says that Wieland was the only member 
of the Weimar circle who could* publisli his works in 
tlie moiitlily “ Mercury ” by instalments, as they w'ere 
written, without being at all affected by tlie miscon- 
ception of the public or the hostile criticism of his 
rivals. It is pleasant to contemplate the activity of so 
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serene and cliocrful a mind. He ]icver liad a following 
of enthusiastic admirers, like Klopstock or bcliiller, 
hut the public regarded him ^always with a kindly 
good-will. It was for a time fashionable, in Germany, 
to depreciate his literary achievements. He has been 
accused of being gm^erned by Freiich influences, be- 
cause of liis light and volatile nature ; but the influ- 
ence, so far as it existed, soon wore off, and left only 
tlie natural resemblance, which Avas no fault. On the 
contrary, it was his good fortune and that of his con- 
tem^mraries. 

I do not mention Herder last because I consider him 
the least important of the three, but simply because he 
came last in the order of birth. Although a good part 
of the fight l\ad been fought, by the time he %vas old 
enough to engage in it, he belongs also to the pioneers 
and builders. It is remarkable that, in this review of 
the great German jxuthors of the last century, each 
retains, from first to last, his owni clearly-marked indi- 
viduality. Each preserves his owm independent activity, 
while following a similar aim, even after years of the 
closest personal intercourse. There Avas a wdde field 
and much work before them, and Nature seems so to 
have ordered their minds, that each found his fitting 
de2)artment of labor, and all, together^ carried forward 
a broad front of development. 

J ohann Gottfried Herder was born in 1744, in a village 
in Eastern Prussia, where his father w^as teacher and 
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Cantor in tlie clmrcli. Allowed to read nothing hnt the 
Bible and the hymn-book at home, his craving for knowl- 
edge attracted the attention of a neighboring clergyman, 
who gave him instruction in Latin and Greek. At the 
age of eighteen, a Ilussian physician,' who took a great 
inter(‘st in the eager, intelligent, friendless boy, proposed 
to have him educated as a surgeon, in Konigsberg and 
St. Petersburg. He fainted on beholding the first dis- 
section, and the plan w^as given up ; but he remained in 
Konigsberg, subsisting literally on charity, and stud}'- 
ing at the University. The philosopher Kant allowed 
him to attend his lectures without paying tlie usual fee. 
The study of theology specially attracted him, but ]io 
branch of knowledge was neglected. After struggling 
along, under the most discouraging circumstaiKies, for 
two years, lie accepted a situation as teacher^ in Iliga, 
and began to preach as soon as he had been properly 
ordained to the (office. His popularity became so great, 
both as a teacher and as an elocpient, earnest preacher, 
that in the course of four or five years his friends in Pdga 
determined to build a largo church, and have him in- 
stcalled as pastor. At the same time he was invited to 
become the Director of the Gorman school in St. Peters- 
burg. He declined both these offers, and left Biga in 
1769, intending to make a journey through Europe. At 
•Strassburg, an affection of the eyes obliged him to give 
up the plan, and to remain in that city for surgical treat- 
ment. Here ho became acquainted with a youth of 
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twenty, named Goethe, and for some months the two 
were inseparable companions. Herder, then twenty-five 
years old, liad aln^ady pnl)lished two \vorks — ‘‘Frajjj- 
meiits concerning Keccnt German Literature,” and “ For- 
ests f)f Criticism,” wdierein he had planted himself on 
the side of WiiuJielmann and Lessing, taking a strong 
])ositioii of antagonism to the i)edantry and superficial 
taste wliich those authors assailed. Goethe, who, dur- 
ing his residence in Strassburg, wrote his x>lay of “Dfc 
J7/7.s(7oddiV/c/^ ” (The Accomx:)liccs) and was brooding over 
the jjlaii of ‘‘ (toIz von Jjcrlichlngen,^^ j)rofited greatly by 
his intcrc'ourse wdth Herder, and his friendsliix) became 
one of the influences wdiich determined Herder’s later 
life. 

While at Strassburg, Herder received an invitation to 
become (5ourt-Proacher at Biickeburg, a town in North- 
ern Germany, the cajutal of the little X)rinci23ality of 
Schaumburg-Lipxje. He accej)ted the call, and remained 
at 13uckid)urg, in that cax)acity, for five 3 "ears, during 
which time his rejuitation as a theologian became so 
generally established, that he wms offered the Professor- 
slii^j of Theology at Gottingen. He hesitated to accex)t 
the position, because, by order of the King of Hanover, 
it was burdened with certain conditions which were not 
agreeable. After the negotiations had continued for 
some months, a day was fixed for Herder’s decision, and 
on that very day he received an offer of the place of 
Court-Preacher and member of the Clerical Consistory 
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at Weimar. He delayed no longer, bnt followed the in- 
stinct wliicli led so many tempest-tost brains into that 
quiet and secure liarbor of the German Muses. By the 
end of the year 1776, Wieland, Herder and Goethe were 
citizens of Weimar. Here the incidents of Herder’s life, 
like those of Wieland’s, cease to interest us, and we are 
occupied only witli his literary development. 

In 1778 he published his : the English 

title, which would best express the character of the Avork, 
is “l^oetry of the Itaces.” It is a careful selection from 
the po])ular songs and ballads of nearly all the languages 
of Europe, including the Lithuanian, Livonian, Servian, 
Danish, English and Modern Greek. Ho makes good 
use of Percy’s “ Eeliques ” and the lyrics of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and even translates passages of 
Ossian into rliyme. These translations, although not 
ahvays very literal, are thoroughly poetic, and may be 
read Avith satisfaction. His object seems to have been, 
to direct the attention of the German public to tlie 
natural poetic elements Avhich exist in the early civiliza- 
tion of all races, and thereby to counteract the tendency 
toward schools or fashions in poetry. He sought to 
impress the catholicity of his own taste upon the popu- 
lar mind, and Avas certainly successful in diverting much 
of the thought of his day out of the narrow channels 
•in Avhich it had been accustomed to moA’e. In 1782 he 
puldished his “Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,” aAA^orkwhich 
has been, translated and extensively read in English. 
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It is an exposition of liis views in regard to the primitive 
poetry of the race, in its connection with religion. Its 
indirect tendency, as well as that of his strictly theo- 
logical wi’itiiigs, was to inculcate a broader, a more in- 
telligent — one might almost say, a more human — reli- 
gious sentiment. He took the same ground as Lessing, 
concerning tlie superiority of the spirit to the letter, 
but, as a clergyman, he was spared tlie bitter hostility 
which the layman had provoked. Perhaps, also, the 
warmth, the elocpience and the enthusiasm whi(*h per- 
vaded all his writings gave his ideas an easier accc23t- 
ance tlian they would have found, if presented with the 
intellectual bareness and keenness of Lessing’s style. 

Passing over Herder’s essays and critical pape^rs, I 
will only mention two other of his more important works 
— the metrical romance of “Der (7/(7,” the materials of 
which he collected from the old Spanish legends and 
ballads, and his “ Ideas toward a Philosophy of Human 
History,” which is generally considered to be his greatest 
work. “ The Cid” is written in unrhymed Trochaics — 
a measure which was first employed in English ly Long- 
fellow in his “ Hiawatha.” Although it is considered a 
classic poem in Gorman, and is still printed in luxurious 
editions, it is only enjoyed by the more cultivated class 
of readers. It has something of the mechanical char- 
acter of many of his Odes. He was less a poet, in fact, 
than a man of sensitive poetic taste. He had a large, 
warm, receptive nature, and his inspiration came from 
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tliG feelings ratlier than from the imagination. His 
“Ideas of the Philosojdiy of History ” are the fragments 
of a larger design. They anticipate many views which 
have only been taken np and 2>i’^ctically develo2)ed in 
the literature of our day. He considers man as an 
entity, whoso different modes of develo2)ment in the 
earlier races must be referred to the o2)eration of the 
same universal laws. He traces the U2)ward tendeiicy, 
the 2)ro2jaratioii for a higher sjh ritual life, through all 
the varied fprms of civilization, and infers the existence 
of a sublime 2>i‘ogrcssive destiny, of whicli all our past 
history is a j^art. * 

During the later years of his life, Herder became 
sensitive and irritf^ble, although he still retained his 
w^onderful magnetic j^ower over other men. His i)er- 
formaiice of his official duties was beneficently felt 
throughout the Duchy. His authority in the Church, 
his su2:)ervision of the schools, his control of the govern- 
ment-charities, were all characterized by a wise, liberal 
and thoroughly humane S2)irit. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed President of the Consistory, the highest office 
belonging to his f)rofcssion, and was ennobled by the 
Elector of Bavaria. He lived but two years longer to 
enjoy these honors, dying in 1803 , in his sixtieth year. 
Tlie Duke, Karl August, ordered the words to be en- 
graved ui)0u his tomb — “Light, Love, Life.” 

The great influence which Herder exercised during 
his life cannot be doubted ; yet, in looking over his 
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works at tlio presoiit day, it is easy to miss the secret of 
that influence. I confess tliat, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of an earnest, brooding mind, which I find every- 
— notwithstandijig the variety and beauty of the 
S(5n,tfcered thoughts — Herder s works impress me like a 
c()]l(‘cti()n of great, irregular fragments. Ho has less of 
2)ositivo style than aijy of his contemjxmiries. His 
views seem to hu^k an ordered connection, and this gives 
an air of uncertainty to the oj^erations of his mind. 
Everything he does resembles a figure which the sculj^- 
tor lias not Avholly hewn from the marble. Here and 
tliere an outline may bo clearly cut, the form and ex- 
2)ression ]nay be everywhere indicated, but wo are never- 
theless tantalized by the unchiseled stone hiding as 
much as it reveals. His design is evidently greater tlian 
his ])ower of execution — ^like the face of the Dawn,Avhich 
baffled Michael Angelo. 

But this very circumstance, if I rightly interj^ret it, 
gives a hint of his true j)ower — and it is an agency which 
w (3 have not yet considered. I mean the power of 
[jcsiivciiCHs, There is something stimulating and pro- 
vocative in ideas which fall short of their full and clear 
ex 2 >i'^^f^?=iion. The breadth of Herder’s views, aided as 
they were by his remarkable eloquence, made them 
attractive at a time when the minci of Germany was 
throbbing with its highest vitality, and they must have 
oj^enod innumerable side-paths to others. The 
which he attempted to fill was so large, that there was 
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necessarily more variety than thoroughness in his work. 
But all tliat he did helped to widen the intellectual 
horizon : his sjjirit was never otherwise than liberal, 
tolerant and pervaded with the noblest S 3 uripathies. 
Neither his 2 )hilological learning, nor his philoso])hy, 
Avould now be considered remarkable, but, as one of his 
critics truly saj-s, they were exactly adequate to his 
needs and the needs of his time. 

I think, therefore, that we shall bo correct i]i desig- 
nating Herder as a procrenfirr, ratlu^r than a crratfoc 
power in CJermaii literature — that is, that his suggestive, 
awakening and stimulating influence on other minds 
was iiis chief merit. The value of his writings is tlius 
not afl\‘ct(Kl by their want of artistic comphdeness, — 
nor is it merely a teinporary value. His ideas still re- 
tain their fructifying chiaracter, because the aspiration 
Avhicli underlies them is always lofty and sincere. 

Goethe, speaking to Eckermann, in the j-ear 1824, 
thus expressed himself concerning Kloj^stock and Her- 
der: “Had it not been for these powerful forerunners, 
our literature could not have become what it now is. 
AVheii they came, they were far in advance of their time, 
and they equal fy^ drew it after them; but now the ago 
has distanced them, and notwithstanding wero 

once so necessary and important, they have C(uised to 
be vital forces. A j^oung man who should now-a-days 
draw his cailture from Klopstock and Horde]*, Avould fall 
to the rear.” 
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Goetlie ascribed tlio unusual culture of tlie middle 
classes, wbicli liad been developed tbrougout Germany 
during the previous fifty years, more to Wieland and 
Herder, than to Lessing. “Lessing,’’ lie said, “was 
the Inghest intelligence, and only an ecpial intelligence 
could thoroughly be taught by him. He was dangerous 
to half-capacities. To Wieland,” he added, “ all the 
higher cultivation of Germany owes its style. This 
class learned a great deal from him, not the least of 
which was the faculty of appropriate exj^ression.” 

In these remarks, Goethe refers princi2)ally to Les- 
sing’s critical works, and he also ignores both his own 
and Schiller’s influence on the national culture. Never- 
theless, the distinction which he draws is at bottom 
correct. Taking Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland and Her- 
der, as the ]‘epresentative forerunners and reformers, 
who first created the sjDlendid age of literature which 
they then adorned, we may thus a2)2)ortion their sep- 
arate shares in the work. Lessing, unquestionably 
first, both in intellect and character, was a strong inde- 
j)endeiit jKnver, ojjerating chiefly on the best thinkers 
and writers of his day. Klopstock, by his use of the 
religious element, won the people to his side, emj)loyed 
his influence to inqolant among them a lofty national 
sentiment, and gave eloquence, form and exj^ressioji to 
the language, Wieland, the literary EjDicurean, giving 
himself up to the shifting play of his moods and sensa- 
tions, imparted lightness, grace and elegance to the 
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language, adding sparkle to strengtli and melody to 
correctness of form. Herder, finally, broke down tlie 
narrower limits of thought, led the asj)iratioiis of men 
back to their primitive sources, placed before tliem the 
universal and permanent in literature, rather than the 
national and temporary, and deepened and widened 
in every way tlio general culture, through the fruitful 
suggestiveness of his ideas. The more wo coiitemjdate 
the lives and the labors of these four authors, the more 
clearly we feel the necessity of each. The development 
of the German language had beam long delayed, but 
these men, working simultaneously, raised it rapidly to 
an equal power and dignity among the other modern 
tongues of Europe. 

"We now turn from the period of struggle to that of 
creative repose. The battle has been fought : the 
ground has been won: we shall henceforth breathe a 
serener air, and feel the presence of a purer and grander 
inspiration. 

12 



IX. 


SCHILLER. 

Takinh tlio G(>rm*an authors in the order of their pro- 
gressive development, we are next led to Schiller, who, 
although he was born ten years later than Goethe, died 
twenty-seven years earlier. His life is thus iiicJudod 
within that of Goethe, but only as the orbit of Venus is 
included Avithin that of the Earth : the courses may be 
nearly paralh'l, but are never identical. 

In S(;hiller’s case, I have the advantage of dealing 
with material, much of Avhicli is tolerably familiar to 
English readers. The biography and essays of Carlyle, 
and the translations of Coleridge, Eulwer, Bowriiig 
and others, have gradually created an impression, in 
England and America, of Schiller’s character and genius 
— an impression which is just in outlbie, if somewhat 
vague in certai]i respects. The more delicate lights and 
shades, Avhich are necessary to complete the picture, 
can be gh^en onl;y by the intimate and sympathetic study 
Avhich the poet inspires in those who have made his 
aecpiaintance. Like Burns and Byron, he creates a per- 
sonal interest in the reader, in the light of Avhich his 
works are almost inevitably vieAved. An indefinable 
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magnetism clings to liis name, and accompanies it all 
over tlio world. In vain llicliter speaks of “ the stony 
Scdiiller, from whom strangers spring hack, as from a 
pL'eeipico” — in vain Mr. Crahh liohinson doscrihes him 
as unsocial, and with a wild exijression of face — few 
poets have ever excited more enthusiasm, sympathy, 
and love in the human race, than Friedridi Schiller. 
Even when we know his life, and have analyzed his 
works, the ju-ohlcm is not entirely solved. Mankind 
seems sometimes to give way, like an individual, to an 
impulse of unroasoiiing aff(H‘.tion, and the fortumito poet 
upon whom it falls is sure of a beautiful immortality. 

Schiller was born on the lOth of November, 1751), in 
tlie little t(nvn of Marbach, in IfYiirtemberg. His father 
was a military surgeon, who had distinguished himself 
in campaigns in the Netherlands and Bohemia, wliere he 
also served as an officer, and attained the rank of Cap- 
tain. He was an instance, very rare in those daj^s, of 
a man who tried, in middle age, to make up for the deffi- 
ciencies of his early education, and whatever caj^acity 
Schiller may liaAe i-eceived by inheritance came from 
him, and not from the mother. Noted, as a child, for 
his sj)iritual and imaginative nature, Schiller’s early 
ambition was to become a clerg^^man; but the Duke 
Karl (^f Wiirtemberg insisted, agaiiist the wish of the 
boy’s parents, on having him educated in a new school 
'which he had just founded in Stuttgart. 

At the age of fourteen Schiller entered this school, 
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wliich was conducted according to the strictest military 
ideas. The pupils Avere considered as so many machines, 
to be mechanic, filly develo2>ed : not the slightest regard 
AVfis ])aid to iifiturfil differences of capacity : their studies, 
their [)ert‘orniaTices, and CA^en their recreation, AA^ere regu- 
Ifitod by an inflexible system. Unable to esca])e his 
fate, Schiller at first selected jurisjjrudence, but soon 
cliangf'd it for medicine, in Avdiich branch he Avas gradu- 
ated, in his tAventy-first year. There is no doubt that 
the soA^ere and soulless discijjline to Avhich ho AA^as sub- 
jected for seven years Avas one cause of the fierce, reck- 
less, rebellious sjiirit AAdiicli jiervades his earliest AA^orks, 
The religious asiiiration having been checked, all the 
strength find j^assion of his nature turned to 2><^^^>try. 
‘‘The Messifih ” and the Odes of Kloj^stock, and Goethe’s 
drfima of “ Goiz von JBerlichmcjev,'' made the most 2)Ow- 
erful imj)ression ui)on his mind, and the circumstance 
that all such reading Avas jH’ohibited, only s^furred him 
the more to enjoy it by stealth. Among the .authors 
Avith Avhom he became acquainted Avas Shakes 2 )eare, 
AAdiose poAver he felt Avithout clearly com 2 )rehendiiig it. 
His own ambition was stimulated by his intense enjoy- 
ment of poetry, and he attemjDted both an epic and a 
tragedy before his eighteenth year. These boyish works 
lie thre-Av into the fire, and then commenced his play of 
"'Die Ilanher"' (The Robbers), wliich Avas comjdeted about 
the time of his graduation as a military surgeon. After 
being appoiiited to a regiment in Stuttgart, and feeling 
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that the snl)orcliiiate period of his was ended, lie 
published “ The Ilobbers” in 1781, at his owui expense, no 
publisher daring to run the risk. The impression whi(;h 
it jiroducod was as immediate and powerful as that o! 
Byron’s “ Childe Harold ” — he woke up one morning 
and found himself famous. Its Avild and passionate 
arraignment of Society, its daring blending of magnanim- 
ity, courage and crime in the same character, and the 
stormy, impetuous action which sweeps through it from 
beginning to end, startled not only Germany but all 
Europe. The popular doctrines Avhich preceded the 
Prench IteA-olution, now^ only nine years off, prepared 
the Avay for it : the “ Storm and Stress ” period of Ger- 
man literature, exultant OAT.r the overthroAv of the old 
dynasties in letters, liailed it with cries of w'elcome, and 
in the chaotic excitement and ferment of the time its 
flagrant violations of truth and taste Avere overlooked. 
Only its defiant poAver and freedom AV(‘re felt and cele- 
brated. Even in reading “The Bobbers” noAv, AA^e are 
forced to acknoA^declge these cpialities, although we are 
both amused and shocked at its extravagance. Much of 
the play cannot be better characterized than by our 
slang American Avord — “ highfalutin.” No one saAv this 
more clearly, or condemned it more emphatically than 
Schiller himself, in later years. “ My great mistake,” 
he once said, “ Avas in attem^Ating to rejArosent men two 
years before I really knew a single man.” 

The hostility Avhich “The Bobbers” proA^oked Avas 
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fully fis intense as tlie praise. The Conservative senti- 
ment of Germany rose in arms against it. Tlie Duke 
sent for Scliiller and endeavored to exact a pledge from 
Bim tliat he would 2 )ul)lish nothing further Avithout first 
submitting it to him, the Duke. To a man of Schiller’s 
tomj)eramont, tliis Avas im 2 )Ossil)le. MoreoA^er, lie had 
seen the unfortunate j^oet Scliubart, in the fortress of 
Hohonasjiorg, Avhere he Avas confined ton yejirs for liaA^- 
ing offended his Ilulcr by the liberal tone of his poetry, 
and could easily guess Iioav much freedom the Duke’s 
censorshij) Avould alloAv him. At the same time Baron 
Dalberg, Director of the theatre at Mannheim, reejuested 
him to adaj)! “The Bobbers” for representation on the 
stage. When the first performance Avas to takc^ jdace, 
Schiller, unable to obtain leave of absence, Avent to Mann- 
heim Avithout it, and on his return Avas arrested and im- 
j^ri soiled. His insubordination gave great ofience to the 
Duke, and it seems jirobable that seA^erer measures Avero 
threatened. But one alternath^e A\"as left to Schiller, 
and he adopted it. In 1782, he left Stuttgart in dis- 
guise, and under an assumed name, Avent first to Mann- 
heim, and then to the estate of a friend near Moiniiigeia, 
Avhere he remained in comjilete seclusion for almost a 
year. During this time he eomideted his plays of 
“/^7c9cr> ” and “ Kahdle uud Lielni ” (Intrigue and Love), 
Avdiich Avere both successful on the stage. It is easy 
to detect their faults of construction and their over- 
charged sentiment, but in both the vital w^armth and 
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the fire of the author’s nature make themsclvos 
felt. Tlie general public, who are never critical, 
found a new sense of enjoyment in Schiller’s plays, 
and accepted him in sjnte of tlie critics. Towards 
the close of 1783, he was summoned to Mannheim, Avhere 
Ihiron Dalberg offei'ed him tlie post of Dramatic Poet, 
connected with the theatrical management. He re- 
mained there eighteen months, and during this time 
started the Ilhenish Thalia ” — a literary periodical 
which treated especially of the drama. Various causes, 
wliich need not now be explained, combined to make his 
jiosition disagreeable, and in March, 1785, he took up 
liis residence in Leipzig. The priuciiial cause of this 
change was a circumstance which many persons would 
brand as ‘‘ sentimental,” but which seems to me, in the 
noblest sense, human. Som('. months previous, he had 
received a letter from Leipzig, signed bj^ four unknown 
persons, and accompanied by their miniature portraits. 
These persons were Huber and Korner, both of whom 
became afterwards distinguished in letters, and Minna 
and Doris Stock, their betrothed brides. The letter 
which they wrote exhibited so much refined and genial 
appreciation of Schiller’s genius — so much affectionate 
interest in his fortunes — that, to Schiller’s eager and 
impulsive nature, it offered him an escape from the 
annoyances which attended his position at Mannheim. 
Korner and Huber received him like brothers. All 
they had — money, time, counsel, help, — he was free to 
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claim : tlie ‘‘ sentiments” of tlieir letter to tlie unlaiown 
2 )oet were justified hy tlio practical results. 

Schiller’s critics and l:)iogra2)Iiers seem to have united 
in dividing his literary life into throe distinct periods, * 
the first of whicJi closes with his emigration fromMann- 
h(um to Leij^zig. We might call this the 2)eriod of 
Assertion, and designate the others which followed as 
the periods of Development and Acdiievenient. Up to 
this time, in fact, we find the evidence of powers, neither 
harmonious nor intelligent as yet, forcing tlieir way to 
tlie light : wo find tlie spirit of other poets stimulating 
him to Avarmer and more passionate expression than 
they would liaA^e dared: all is vivid, luxuriant, teeming 
Avith life, and permeated with the kindred forces of 
hope and desire. It Avas this intense Autality, this out- 
l)ouring of a nature Avhich pressed upAvard and oiiAvard 
Avith all its energies, Avlnch accounts for Schiller’s im- 
mediate popularity. Something similar in English lit- 
erature was the reception giA^en to Bailey’s “Eestus” 
and Alexander Smith’s “Life Drama” — hut they were 
really the end of their achioA^ement, A\dicreas this Avas the 
hegiiming of Schiller’s. His early plays and poems re- 
flect the roused and restless spirit of the times, — the uni- 
A’ersal yearning for light and liherty. The beginning 
of his literary acthuty corresponds exactly with the date 
of Lessing’s death. The field was therefore cleared for 
him, and we should not marvel if something of the wild- 
ness and crudity of a first settler stamps his performance. 
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In tlie lyrics belonging to tlie First Period, the glow 
and warmth which, in liis later poems, fnst^ the snl)ject 
and sentiment together, are already api)arent, althongh 
the fusion is less perfect. They are mostly irregular in 
form and incom})lote in thought. The poems addressed 
to Laura” correspond to Tennyson’s youthful lyrics 
to “ Eleanore,” Adeline ” and other girlish names, 
with the difference that the seiitinient is German and 
not English. As an example I will quote two brief 
lyrics, Tariurns''' and “ (of the latter only 

the first half) ; 


GKUPPE AITS DEM TAUT ABUS. 

Ilorc'li — wic Murmeln dcs cin- 
porton Meeros, 

Wie (lurch holilcr Felson 
Beckcii Avciiit (‘ill Bach, 
St()hnt dort dimipfi^ticf ein 
schweres, lecrcs, 

Qualorprcsstcs Ach ! 

Schmor/ ver?(^rrct 
Hirdcsicht ; Vcrzwciduugsperret 

Thr(‘u Riich(ui lluclicnd auf. 

Ilohl sind ihro Aug^cu, ihr(‘ Blicke 
Spiihen hang nach dcs Cocytus 
Briicke, 

Folgen thrahneud seinein Trau- 
crliiuf, 

Fragen sich einander iingstlicli 
ieise, 

Oh noch niclit Vollendung sci? 

.12X 


A OBOUr IN TABTABUS. 

Hark ! as noises of tlu^ hoarse, 
aroused soa. 

As throngli hoBow -throated 
rocks a strcainh't’s moan, 

Sounds heiovv thi^re, wi^arily and 
endless] y, 

A tortuH'-hurdened groan I 
Faces wearing 

Pain alone, in wild di*S])airing, 

Curse through jaws that op(*n 
wide ; 

And with haggard ey('s forever 

(Jaze upon the hridg(j of Hell’s 
black rivc;r, 

Weeping, gaze upon its sulh'u 
tide. 

Ask each other, then, in fearful 
whispers. 

If not soon the end shall be? 
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Ewigkc'it Kchwing^ iibor ihmn The End?— the scythe of Time 
Kreise, is broken ; 

Bricht die Sense des Saturns Over them revolves Eternity ! 
entzwei. 

Now let US turn to the brierlitness and music of liis 


picture of 

ET.YSIUM. 

VoriibcT die stbhnende Klagc I 

Ely si urns Freudenp^elap^e 

J']rsjiufen jegUchos Ach — 

Ely si unis Eeben 
Ewig(' Wonne, ewiges Schwe- 
b(‘n, 

Durch lachend(‘ Fliiren cin fld- 
t(mder Bach. 


ELYSIITM. 

Gone is th(> wail and the tor- 
ture ! 

Elysium's biinc[iieTs of ra])ture 

Chas(‘ every shadow of 
woe I 

Elysium, seeing, 

Endl(‘ss th(‘ bliss and end- 
b‘SS the being. 

As musical brooks through the 
meadows that flow ! 


Jugendlich mi Ido 
Beschwtdd die (Jefildo 
Ewiger Mai ; 

Die Stunden entlliehen in goldc- 
nen Trfiumen, 

Die Seele .schwillt aus in nnend- 
li('hen lljiumen, 
Wahrlieit reisst hier den 
Schleier entzwei. 

IJnendliche Freude 
Durch wallet das Herz. 

Hier mangolt der Name dem 
trauernden Leide ; 

Sanftcr Entzlickim nur heisset 
hi‘'r Schmerz. 


May is eternal. 

Over the vernal 

l^aiidscaiies of youth : 

The IIoui's bring golden dreams 
in their races, 

The soul is expanded through 
infinite' space's, 

The veilis1e)rn fi-om thei vis- 
age of Truth ! 

Here never a morreiw 
The heart’s full rapture 
can blight ; 

Even a name' is wanting to Sor- 
row, 

And Pain is only a gemtler de- 
light. 
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A comparison of these early poems of Schiller with 
those of K]o]).stoct, at his best ])eriotl, will sliow how 
much tlu) language has already gained in fin" and free- 
dom of moYement. A new soul has entcu’ed int(^ and 
taken possession of it, and we sliall find that thi* promise 
of loftier doyelopmeiit was not left unfulliliod. 

Ivdrner married soon after Schiller’s arrival in Leip- 
yjg, and then scdtled in Dresdcui, whither Schilhu* fol- 
lowed him. For nearly two years Kdrner’s house was 
his home. The T)ou f\frJ()s” which he had 

begun to write in Mannheim, was there ro-wriiten and 
completed. It was a great advance upon his former 
works, although far bcdowwhat he afterwards achi(ived. 
Few dramatic poems arc more attractive to youiig men, 
and, as Goethe says, it will always be read, because 
there will always be young men. Li the clnyacter of 
Don Carlos w^o detect a great deal of Schiller’s own 
as[)iration and impatience of obstaidos, while the INIar- 
(piis Fosa is at the same time a nobh? idc^al and an 
impossible man. Tlie great attra(*tion of the play is its 
sustained and impassioned eloquence. 

Before its publication, Schiller’s circumstances obliged 
liim to cast about for some literary labor which might 
suj^port him. Ho finally decided to write an historical 
work, selecting the lievolt of the Netherlands for his 
theme. His preliminary studies were not very thorough, 
nor was the history ever completed, but its lively and 
picturescpio narrative style gave it a temporary success. 
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Ho formed various other jdans of labor, few of which 
wei'o carried out — probably because he found it diffi- 
cult to (uidurci much drudgery of the kind ; and for 
several years his life was burdened with pecuniary etii- 
barrassments. In 1787 he went to Weimar for the first 
time, and made the accpiaintance of Wioland and Her- 
der. Goethe was then absent in Italy. The most 
important result of this visit, however, was his meeting 
in Iludolstadt with his future wife, Charlotte von Lenge- 
feld. It was the cause of his returning to Eudolstadt 
the following summer, and tljcre, in the garden of the 
Lengofeld family, he first met Goethe. The interview 
has a S 2 )ecial interest, from the fa(*t that these tw^o 
poets, destined to be friends and co-laborers, mu- 
tually rejxdled each other. Schiller wrote of Goethe 
to Kdrner : “His wliole being is, from its origin, con- 
structed differently from mine ; his world is not my 
world ; our modes of conceiving things are essentially 
different, and witli such a combination there can be no 
substantial intimacy between us.” Nevertheless, it was 
througli (xoethe’s influence that Schiller, early in 1789, 
was offered the place of Professor of History at the 
University of Jena, Schiller at first hesitated about 
accojjting the offer, on account of his w^ant both of 
preparation and of natural fitness, but he was tired of 
his homeless life, he craved some fixed means of suj)- 
I3ort, and he saw in the appointment the first step 
towards marriage. In 1858, when tlie three-hundredth 
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anniversary of the University of Jena was celebrated, I 
met there with a graduate, iiinet}" years old, who had 
lieard Schiller’s first historical lecture, in 1789. The 
account he gave of the rush of the younger students to 
hear liim, and the immediate popularity of the new 
professor, explained the modest hints i)i his success 
w]u(‘h we find in Schiller’s letters to Kdrner. He was 
so new to the subject that he was frequently obliged to 
learn one day what he taught the next, but tliis very 
circumstance added to the spirit and freshness of Jiis 
lectures. His productive activity re-commenced Avith 
this change in his fortunes. In February, 1790, he 
marri(ul, and the unrest of his life ceased; but for scl- 
eral years thereafter he undertook no important work 
excei)t the “History of the Thirty Years’ War,” whicli 
was comphited in 1799. Carlyle speaks of this work as 
tlie best piece of liistorical writing which, up to that 
time, had appt^ared in Germany. 

The causes of this apparent inactivity — that is, inac- 
tivity, only as contrasted wdth his usual ])roductivc 
industry — were two-fold. In the year 1791 he was 
attacked with an inflammation of the lungs wdiicli 
brought him to the A’erge of the grave, and left lasting 
consequences behind it. Meyer, the artist, who first 
met Schiller in that year, states tliat his appearance 
was that of a man stricken with death. Goethe was 
with Meyer, and said, after Schiller had passed : “ there 
are not more than fourteen days of life in him.” But 
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there proved to be fourteen years, and fourteen years 
of such (^arnt^st, al>sorbing, unremitting labor, such 
gr(^at and ])rogressive achievement, as can be found in 
the life of no other poet who ever lived. Although 
H(*hiller did not attain the highest, he j)ressed towards 
the highest witli an energy so intense that it seems 
almost tragic. His illness was a cloud which w^as 
s])e(Hli]y silvered with the light of the noblest sjun- 
2)at]iy. TJi(‘. news of his death had gone forth, and a 
com2)any of Ins uidiiiowui friends in CV)2)enhagen insti- 
tuted a solemn service in honor of his name. Among 
them were the Prince of Augustenburg, Count Schini- 
nielmann, and the Danish 2)oet Baggesen. They met on 
the shore of the P)altic, ju’onounced an oration and 
chanted a dirge, wdien the neAVS of Schiller’s recovery 
reached tlnun while they were still assembled. A joj"- 
ous song succeeded the mourning ser\dces, and the two 
nobhunon idedged tliemselves to oiler the poet o]ie 
thousand thaku’s annually for three years, that he 
might rest and recover his strength. Thus, as his early 
exile brought him Kiiriier’s friendship and helj), the 
illness, Avhich disabled him for a time, gave him a neAv 
experience of human generosity. No man can attract 
such sympathy unless he jAossesses qualities of charac- 
ter Avhich justify it. We are reminded of LoAvell’s 
lines : 

“ Bo Jioble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other in(*n, sleeping but never dead, 

AVill rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 
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However, it was not alone this illness which inter- 
fered with Schiller’s literary activity. I have called his 
Second Period that of Development, but it was not, there- 
fore, a period of sound and harmonious growth. Pefore 
accepting the Professorship at Jena, his wandering, 
irregular life had given him little o])porUTnity for (|uiet 
study ; the strongly subjective habit of mind, which 
caused liiin to throw soin (‘thing of his own nature into 
all the characters of his dramas, liad also interfered 
with his true ediu^ation, and the necessity which forced 
him to take iq) collateral studi(‘S was a pi(‘C(i of good 
fortune in the end, although he could not feed it so at 
the time. He was nearly thirty j^ears old bc'forc^ ho 
could a2)2^re(‘iate the objective character of Shakos2)eare’s 
genius. When, at last, his eyes were o])(‘ned, ho looked 
U23on himself and recognized his own dcliciencios. Afh^r 
8hakes2)eare he studied Homer and the Creek draina- 
tists, and Avas then led, thremgh his association Avitli th 
learned society of fjena, into the misty fields of 2diilo- 
so2diical S2)ecu]atjon. The latter, no doubt, mishul him 
as ])osith"ely as the study of the great 2>oets had guided 
him toAvards the right 2>ath. He became a zealous dis- 
ci] )le of Kant, and the few 2)(>ems Avhich he Avrote dur- 
ing this period shoAv to Avhat an extent his mind A\as 
gi\"en to theorizing. His poem of ‘‘ Die Klinsilcr 
(The Artists), which he considered at the time his 
best 2>i’oduction, is chiefly valuable to us now as an 
example of 2^oetry crushed by 
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“ Esthetic LeitorB ” and liis Essay on Naive and 
SeutiiJiental Poetry,” written during those years, con- 
tain many admirable passages, but we cannot help 
feeling that they interfered with his creative poAver. 
It Avas a period of transition which unsettled the ope- 
rations of his mind, and sometimes prevented him 
from seeing clearly. “ The Artist,” he wrote, in a pas- 
sage AA^hich lias boeii much admired, “the Artist, it is 
true, is the son of his time ; but avoc to him if he is its 
jmpil, or ereii its favorite ! Let some beneficent divinity 
snatch him, AAdien a suckling, from the breast of his 
mother, and nurse him Avith the milk of a better time ; 
that he may rip(ui to his full stature beneath a distant 
(Trocian sky. And IniAung grown to manhood, let him 
return, a foreign shape, into his century ; not, liOAveA^cr, 
to delight it by his presence, but dnaidful, like the son 
of Aganiomno]!, to purif}^ it ! ” In this passage Schiller 
cx])resses his oavii temporary ambition, but m)t his true 
])]ace ill literature. The ideal he re])rosents is nolilc, 
but it is partly false. The Artist cannot groAv to his 
full stature under a Grecian sky : he must not be 
“ a foreign shape ” in his century ; he must jdace his 
“better time” not in the Past, but in the Future, 
and make himself its forerunner. Schiller seems to 
have had an instinct of his unsettled state. Although 
he conceived the j)lan of “ Walk/ihstrliU' Avhile Avriting 
his “ History of the Thirty Years’ War,” he hesitated 
for a long time before beginning to write, and, in his 
letters to Kbrner, expresses doubts of his final success. 
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The one poem which permanently marks tliis phase 
of Schiller’s life, is Die Gutter GrievhenhuidH'' (The 
Gods of Greec(^) — one of the finest lyrics in the lan- 
guage. The fact that w^e can detect the secret of its 
inspiration does not diminish the charm Avhitdi seduces 
us to read and re-road it, until its impjissionc'd, resonant 
stanzas arc fixed in the memory. Althougli it is merely 
a lament for the lost age of gods and god-like men — a 
disparagement of the Present, exalting a Past so dis- 
tant that it becomes ideal — the poem appeals to a 
universal sentiment, and expresses a feeling common 
to all educated men, at one period of their lives. Most 
poets liax^e dropped “melodious tears” upon the crown- 
ing civilization of Greece, but none Avith sucJi ininghHl 
fire and sweetness as Schiller. At the time Avhen this 
j")oein ai)2ieared, the Counts Stolborg, Avho I’ojAresentod 
a rigidly sectarian clique in German literature, had 
assumed a ])Osition of hostility to the Weimar autlic ""s, 
and they bitterly assailed the “Gods of Greece ” on the 
plea that it Avas an attack upon Christianity ! This is 
the usual subterfuge of narroAV natures : it is so much 
easier to awaken religious prejudices against an author, 
than to meet him Avith fair and intelligent criticism. 
The Stolbergs made a little noise for a time, but their 
malignity Avas as futile as that of the publisher, Nicolai, 
in Berlin, Avho coolly declared that he would soon sup- 
press Goethe ! 

I quote a few stanzas of the “Gods of Greece*” 
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T)a ilir nocli die Bcliune Welt 
re^ieret. 

An der Freude leiclite;jn Gangel- 
biind 

Scdigc Gesclileclitc'r uocli g(*fu]i- 
rt't, 

Sclibiio Wosen a us deni Fabel- 
limd ! 

Aril, da (‘iu*r Woiiiii‘dienst nocli 
glaiizte, 

Wic ganz aiidrrs, anders war es 
da ! 

Da man deiiio Tempol nocli be- 
kriiir/te, 

Venus Amatlmsia ! 

Da der Dicbtung zaubcuisclio 
Hiillc 

Sicli nocli rK'blicli unidieWabr- 
li(‘it wand — 

Durcli die *Sc]ibj»fung lloss da 
Lf‘b(*nsfnlle 

Und was iii(‘ cMiiiifiridon Avird, 
ein])riind. 

An der Lielie Bus(*n sie zu 
druelcen, 

Gab man lioliern Adel derXatur, 

Alles wies den eingeweiliten 
Blb‘k<'n, 

Alles eines Gottc*s Spur. 

Wo jetzt nur, wie iinsre Weiscn 
sagen, 

Seelenlos ein Feuerball sicli 
drelit, 

Ijonlcte dairials seiiien goldnen 
W agen 

Ilcliob in stiller Majestilt. 


While ye governed yet tlie clieer- 
fiil nations, — 

Wliile the leading-strings in 
Joy’s light hand 

Led the fair, the hajipy genera- 
tions, — 

Beings b(‘autiful, from Fable- 
land ! 

While they came, your blissf ul 
rites to rendt'r. 

Ah, how different Avas then 
the day. 

When thy fan(*s Avith garlands 
shone in splendor, 

Venus Amathiisia ! 

Then of Poesy the veil en- 
chanted 

SAV(‘etly o’lT th(! form of Truth 
Avas throAvii : 

To C’reafion fullest life Avas 
granted, 

And from soulli^ss things the 
sjurit shone. 

Kature, then, ennobh'd, tJcA^ated, 

To th(* heart of human hwe 
was jirest ; 

All things, to the vision con- 
secrat(*d. 

All things, then, a God con- 
fessed ! 

Where, as now our sages havei 
decided. 

Soulless whirls a ball of fire 
on high, 

Helios, then, his golden chariot 
guided 

Through the silent spaces of 
the sky. 
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Dieso Ilohon fiilUen Orcadcii, 

Eino Dry as Icbt’ in j(‘noin Baum, 

Aus (Ion Urn(Mi ]ioblich<;r Na- 
jadt'ii 

Sjuaii^ d<*r Strcjiiio Silbor- 
scl Ilium. 

Jenor Lorboor wand sicli oinst 
uin Hi life*, 

TantaVs Toolilor schwoigt in di«‘- 
soin Stidn, 

Syrinx Klago tiint’ aus jonom 
ScliiU'(^, 

Pliilomola’s Scliinerz aus diosiun 
llain. 

Jenor Baoli em])fing Domtdc'r’s 
Zaliro, 

Dio sio urn Pcirsc'jilionon gv~ 
woinf, 

Und von di(‘som Iliigol riol* (V- 
thon; — 

Aob, umsonst ! diun sclnimm 
Fro und. 

Euro Tiunpid lacliton gloicli Pa- 
];i ston, 

Eucli vorliorrliclit»‘ das Iliddim- 
spiel 

An dos Istlimus kronen roiclion 
Foston. 

Und di(? Wag-(‘n donnortcui zum 
Ziol. 

Sclion goschlungne, soolenvidhi 
^i\’inz(' 

Kn'ibtoii um d(*n pran^ondou 
Altar ; 

Euri.^ Sidiliifo schniuckt(ui Sio- 
goskr.inzo, 

Kronen ouor duftond Ilaar. 


Misty Oreads dw(*]t on yondt'r 
mountains ; 

In this tree tlio Dryad mad(‘ 
li<‘r bonio ; 

Whore tin* Naiads hold llu' urns 
of loiintains 

Sprang the stream in silvm* 
foam. 

Yonder laurel onet^ Avas Daphnes 
flying ; 

Yoiid(!r stoiu' did Niolu* re- 
strain : 

From th«*S(‘ nislu^s Syilnx oncti 
Avas crying, 

From tliis loiest Philomela’s 
])ain. 

For h(‘r daughter Pros('rpiin‘, 
tlu‘ mighty 

Cen‘s vv(‘j)t bf'side the riA^er’s 
fall ; 

Here, upon tht'se^ hills, did 
A]>hr(>dit(! 

Vainly on Adonis call. 

Thmi lik(j ])ahiC(‘S your fanes 
wore build(‘d : 

You tlu^ s^iortsof htu’oes glori- 
fi(‘d, 

At th(‘ Isthmian ganu'S, Avdlh 
garlands gilded, 

When th(‘ charioteers in thun- 
der ri(h'. 

Breathing gra(‘(‘, tln^ linked and 
AA'oAu n danci'S 

Circh'd round your altars, high 
and fair ; 

On your broAA-s the wreath of 
A’ictory glanct'S, — 

Crowns on } uur ambrosial hair. 
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Das Ev<)(‘ muntrcr Tliyrsus- 
scliwin^<‘r 

Und der Paxith(ir i)ra.cLtiges Ge- 
Spann 

M(‘ld(‘tcn don gross(‘n Froude- 
l)rj rigor ; 

Farm und Satyr taumcln ilim 
VO ran ! 

Uni iliu springi n rasondo Mii- 
nad(‘n, 

lliro Tii,nz(‘, loboii soinon Woin, 

Und dos AVirtliOS braune Wan- 
gon laden 

Lustig zu dcin Bcclier cin. 


Slioiits of Baclianal and joyous 
singer. 

And tlie splendid i^aiithers of 
Ills oar, 

TLen announc(‘d the mighty 
llapturo-bringiT, 

With his Fauns and Satyrs, 
from afar ! 

Dancing Maenads round his 
march delight us, 

Wliile their dances celebrate 
his wines. 

And the brown checks of the 
host invite us 

Wh(‘re the iiurph^ goblet 
shin(*s. 


Wc HOW como totlie tliircl and most im])oriaut period 
of iSeliill(3r’s life. Tliero Avas, as I have said, a natural 
repulsion l)ctween liiiii and Cloetlie, wlien they first 
met; I)ut it extended no dcojxer than tlie surface of 
their natures. Goethe was ten years older, and the 
license of the ‘‘Storm and Stress” school, from Avliich 
Scliiller Avas just cmeri^ing, lay far hehiiid him : the 
Iwcs of tlie two men had been Av^liolly different : their 
tom])craineiits had nothing in common : yet both cher- 
ished the same secret ambition, both were struggling 
toAvards an equally lofty ideal of literary achicA^ement. 
After Schiller settlecf in Jena they occasionally met, 
AvithoAit being draAvn nearer ; but in the course of three 
or four ycai's, A\arions circumstances compelled them to 
ajqxroacli. Both stood almost alone, independent of 
the clans of smaller authors Avho assailed them ; both 
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felt t]ie need of a generous and intelligent syinpatliy. 
Schiller, in 1794, projected a new literary periodicril, 
^'Die IJom),'* and Goethe’s co-operation was to(^ im- 
portant to be overlooked. He replied to Schilhn’s 
letter in a very friendly spirit, and the two soon 
afterwards met in Jena. They became engaged in a 
conversation upon natural science, whicli was con- 
tinued through the streets to the door of Schiller’s 
house. Goethe entered, sat down at a table, took 
a pen and paper, and drew^ what he called a typical 
plant, to illustrate some conclusions at which ho had 
arrived in his botanical studies. Schiller examined the 
drawing carefully, and then said : ‘‘ This is not an obser- 
vation, it is an idea.” Goethe, as he related long after- 
'wards, w^as very much annoyed by the I’emark, Ix^cause 
it betrayed a habit of tliought so foreign to his owm ; 
but he concealed his feeling and quietly answered: 
“ Well, I am glad to find that I can have ideas, wntlr ut 
being aware of it.” The conversation ])resent]y took 
another turn, and the two poets found various j^oints 
wherein they harmonized. They parted with the mutual 
impression that a further and closer intercourse w^ould 
render them a mutual service ; find there is no literary 
friendship in all history comparable to that which 
thenceforth united them. Their unlikencss was both 
the charm and the blessing of their intercourse. Each 
affected the other, not in regard to manner, or super- 
ficial characteristics of style, but by the shock and 
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ejicoiijitor of thou^rlitj l)y approacliiii" literature from 
o2)posito si(l(^s and (contrasting tlieir views, by stimu- 
lating tlui better (level oj^me.nt of each and giving a new 
s])ur to bis 2^i"^>^^^^ctiveuess. Tbe deej) and earnest 
bases of tlieir natures kept them together, in spite of 
aJ] dissimilarity. 

(loetlie i^ossessed already the element of rejDose, 
wLi(ih was wanting to Schiller. He had a feeling ter 
tlie j)rop(jrti()]i of in a literary work, whic.li 

Schiller was painfully endeavoring to accjuire. His 
imiagiiiati(m worked from above downward, in order to 
base itself ujioii real, pal2)ablc forms, while the natural 
tendency of Schiller’s was to get as far away as possible 
from the reality of things. The diftereneo in their tein- 
perainents was also 2'>€>culiar. Schiller’s habit was to 
discuss his poetic themes in advance of writing — to 
change and substitute, to add here and cut off there, 
and so exhaust the modes of treatment of his subject 
before he began to treat it ; while Goethe never dared 
to communicate any part of his jdan in advancce. When 
he did so, he lost all interest in writing it. His judg- 
ment was op2)osed to Schiller’s choice of “ JVdUemteuU' 
for dramatic treatment ; but lie confessed his mistake 
when the work was finished. Schiller, on the other 
hand, insisted that Goethe would write a poem in 
ofiava vima — rhymed stanzas of eight lines — and was 
thunderstruck when Goethe sent him the entire manu- 
scrij)t of “ Heniiann luid Dorothea,'' written in hexame- 
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ters. The thorough iiidepcudeiice of the two men is a 
rare and remarkable feature of tlieir intercourse. 

The rich corresjioiidence left to us frc^iu those years 
enables us to restore all the details of Schiller s life and 
literary labor. The income which he derived from edit- 
ing and superintending his periodical, “The Hours,” 
was not more than five hundred dollars a year. At the 
end of seven or eight years it was discontinued for lack 
of support. Another of the forms of drudgery whereby 
Schiller earned his bread, was the publication of the 
Miiscnahuitnavli.'' or ‘‘Calendar of th(^ Musfss ” — an an- 
nual volume of poetry. He was obliged to procure 
contributions from all the principal (xerman j)oets, to 
arrange them in proper order, contract for the ])rinting, 
read the proofs, superintend the l)inding, pay the au- 
thors and send specimen co2)ies to them. The Y)nb- 
lisher, whose only labor was to sell the books thus 
furnished to his hands, paid Schilhu' twenty dollars for 
every j)rinted sheet of sixteen which sum 

Schiller jiaid the authors sixteen dollars, reserving four 
dollars as his own remuneration. His whole profit on 
the volume was a little less than five hundred dollars, 
after months of correspondence, of annoyance with 
tardy j>rintors, aiid all the interru2:)tion which the task 
caused to his studies. 

The comjdetion of “ Walhmieiii ” was fortunately 
delayed by these labors and by the iieAV jioetic activity 
which sjDraiig up through his intercourse with Goethe. 
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The contact of two such electric intellects struck out 
constant flaslies of li^ht from both. Schiller’s poetry, 
from this time, exhibits a finish, a proportion, a sus- 
tained and various music, which shows that his powers 
Aver(^ at last reduced to order, and working both joy- 
ously and intelligently. Those noble 2)oems, “ Dcr 
SjxitdvnjfiiHj ” (The Walk) and Das Lied von dcr 
Ghichc'' (The Song of the Bell) were soon followed 
by his famous ballads — some of which are masterpieces 
of rhythmical narrative. Dcr Tauclicr'' (The Diver), 
Dcr Gang vach dan Llsadianirncr’’ (The Message to 
the Forge) and '^Dcr lling dc^s Polykrafes'' (The King of 
Polycrates) arc^ as familiar to all German school-boys 
as “Lochicl’s Warning” or “Young Lochinvar ” to 
ours, and no translation can wdiolly rob them of their 
beaut}^ In them we find no trace of the crudity and 
extravagance of the j^oems of the First Period, nor the 
somewhat artificial, inetajdiysical character of most 
of those of the Second Period. The first foaming 
of the must and the slow second fermentatio]i are 
over, and wo have at last the clear, golden, jierfect 
Avine “ cellared for eternal time.” These ballads 
might j)ro2)erly be called epical lyrics. Their subjects 
have an inherent dignity ; their style is simide, sus- 
tained and noble ; their rhetoric has never been sur- 
2)assed in the German language, and their resounding 
music can only bo comj)ared to that of such English 
j^oems as Byron’s “Destruction of Sennacherib,” 
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Macaulay’s “Horatius,” and Cainpbeirs “Mariners of 
England.” 

Tlio connection witli Goetlie gave rise to anotlicr 
joint literary undertaking, of a A^ery dilFereiit cliaracdtu’, 
provoked by the continual attacks of Count Stolberg, 
Novalis, Schlegcl and their followers. TTp to the year 
1796, neitlier poet had taken any notice of the abuse 
and misrepresentation heaped upon them ; 1 )ut in the 
summer of that yeai-, Goethe, rvho Jiad bocui readijjg the 
Latin Xatui of Martial, wrote a few G(nana7i Xeniif, 
directed against his literary enemies. Schiller cauglit 
the idea at once ; they met and worked together until 
they had produced several hundred stinging epigrams 
of two or four lines each, and then they published the 
collection. It Avas like disturbing a Avasps’ nest. The 
air of Germany was filled with sounds of 2 )ain, rage and 
malicious laughter. As Lewes says: “The sensation 
produced b}^ Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ and Byron’s ‘Eiigli h 
Bards and Scotch. lloAnewers ’ Avas mild compared with 
tlie sensation produced by the 'Xctnni,' althougli the 
Avit and the sarcasm of the ‘ Xejiirn' is like Tuilk and 
Avater compared with the Autriol of the ‘ Dunciad ’ and 
the ‘English Bai'ds.’ ” LeAves, however, did not appre- 
ciate the peculiar sting of the “ Xrnicn,'' Avhich did not 
satirize the individual authors or their peculiarities 
» of expression, so much as their intellectual stand- 
point and their manner of thought. The hostility cre- 
ated by this defence and counter-assault of Goethe 
* 13 
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and Scliiller lived as long as tLe persons wlio suffered 
from it. 

In the year 1790, the dramatic trilogy of ‘‘ JValhn- 
siviu'' was comjdeted. Instead of the one tragedy which 
Schiller had jjlaniied, seven years before, he liad pro- 
duced throe 2 )hiys — “ WaUniHteim Lager'" (Walloiisteiii’s 
Camj)), an introductory act, in eleven scenes, the object 
of which is to give a j^icture of soldier-life, tenvards the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War : “ Die Fiavlomiui," 
which discloses the conspiracy against Wallenstein, and 
jm^paros for the tragic sequel of the plot in the third 
part — WalUntdeins Tod" (Wallenstein’s Death). I 
have said that the work was fortunately delayed, because 
Schiller had not attained his higher develoj^ment when 
he began it. The feeling of uncertainty which made 
him lay it aside from time to time was a true instinct : 
he waited until he felt that his powers were ei^ual to the 
task. How mucli he had learned, may be seen by com- 
2 )aring ‘‘ IVdlkiisleiii" and Don Carlos." It is the dif- 
ference between i)assion and eloquence and impetuous 
movement, and the stately, secure march of a mind which 
has mastered its material. In Don Carlos" we feel 
that Schiller has expressed himself affirmatively in the 
hero and the Marquis Posa, and negatively in Philq) 11. 
and the Princess Eboli : whereas, in “ Wallcmtein" 
each character has its own objective life, and the poet 
seems calmly to chronicle the unfoldings of a plot which 
is evolved by and from those characters. “ JVallcnstcin " 
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belongs in tlie first rank of dramatic poems, after those 
of Shakespeare. Coleridge’s Translation gives a fair 
representation of it in English, although he has some- 
times mistaken Schiller’s meaning, and sometimes 
changed the text. The famous 2)assage, referring to 
tlie forms of old mythology, which he lias added, is very 
beautiful in itself, but it is dramatically out of ])hice. 
It may be int(‘resting to you to know just what Schiller 
wrote, and in what manner Coleridge has amjdified the 
linos. This is the original jiassage : 


Die Fiibel ist tier Liebe Ileimalh- 
land ; 

Gern woLiit sie unter Feen, Ta- 
lisuiaiieii, 

Glaubt an Gbtt»‘r, well sie 
g(Utlich ist. 

Die alten Fab<*hvesen siiid niclit 
in ell r. 

Das rcizcnide Gcbchlecht ist aiis- 
gewandert ; 

Docli eiiic ST)rai*lie ^irauclit das 
Ilerz, es bringt 

Der alte Trieb die aiten Naraen 
wi(Hler, 

ITnd an dein Stcrnenbimmel 
gelm sie jetzt, 

Die sonst ini J.eben freuiidlicli 
mit gowandelt ; 

Dort winken sie dein Liebendcn 
berab, 

Und jedes Grosso bringt uns 
Jupiter 

Nocli diesen Tag, und Venus 
jedes Scboiie. 


For Fable is tlie native borne of 
lov(‘ ; 

’Mid fays and talismans be loves 
to dwell, 

Believes in Gods, being biinstdf 
divine. 

Tlie ancitoit forms of fable are 
no more. 

The eiicbanting rare lias gone, 
migrating forth ; 

Yet needs the In^art its language, 
yet return 

The olden nam(*s wluoi moves 
the old desire, 

And still in yonder starry heav- 
ens they ]iv(^ 

Whc) once, bmilgnant, shared 
the life of earth ; 

There, beckoning to the lover, 
they look down. 

And even now Tis JupittT that 
brings 

What(‘’er is great, and Venus 
all that’s fair I 
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I will now give the mixture of Schiller and Coleridge : 

For Fable is Love’s world, his liome, his birth-place : 
I)i‘li^ht(‘dly dw(‘lls lu^ ’mon^ fays and talismans 
And spirits ; and delight(‘dly believes 
Diviiiitic^s, being himself divine. 

The inttHigible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair hunianilies of old religion, 

The p(jvv(‘r, Ihii beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or ])iny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly S])riiig, 

Or chasms and wat(‘ry depths ; all these have vanished ; 
They liv^c no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still th(‘ h(!art doth ne(“d a language, still 
Both the old instinct biing hack the old names, 

And to yon starry world they now an* goiu', 
f^pirits or gods, that used to shar(‘ this c‘arth 
With man, as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder th(*y move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot inhuenee down : and even at this day 
'Tis Jupiter brings what(*’er is great, 

And \’enus who brings everything that’s fair I 

There is no (hniht that Coleridge has here touched to 
adorn : there is nothing in Schiller’s lines so fine as 
“ the fair humanities of old religion ” — hut his digi^cs- 
sion is a violation of the dramatic law Ity which Schiller 
was governed. We j^ardoii it for its heautj, yet wo 
should he wrong in allowing such a liberty to trans- 
lators. 

In 1799, Schiller removed to Weimar. The Duke, 
Karl August, influenced by Goethe, offered him a pen- 
sion of one thousand thalers a year, with the condition 
that it should he doubled, in case of illness. Schiller, 
however, refused to accept this condition, saying: “I 
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have some talent, and that must do the rest/’ The suc- 
cess of IViilUnisfcin. ” stimulated him to new labor. 
During the year 1800, he wrote Marie Stnarf in 
1801, ''Die Jamj/ratt von Orleans'' (The Maid of 
Orleans);'’ and in 1802, Die Braid von Messina/' (The 
Bride of Messina). The first and sc^cond of these j^lays 
were more popular than ‘‘ JVallensfein," perha])S for the 
reason that tliey arc inferior as dramatic works. Tlie 
interest is more obvious, the actii>n is less involved, and 
there are passages in each full of that power and elo- 
quence which t(ills so immediately upon an audience. 
In “The Bride of Messina” Scliiller made a very daring 
oxjieriment. He wrote the jday in rhyme, and intro- 
duced a chorus, in imitation of the classi(%‘d drama. All 
his rliythmical genius, all the splendor of his rhetoric 
were cinploj^ed ; but the result was, and is tf) this day, 
uncertain. The “Bride of Messina ” is still occasional!}^ 
])resentod on the German stage; but it is listened to 
more as a brilliant phenomenon than as a confirmed 
favorite of the public. The innovation has not been 
naturalized in Germany, and probably never will bo. 

In the year 1802, at the request of the Duke, the 
Emperor of Austria conferred a j)atent of nobility upon 
Schiller. The cause of this honor vras not his genius 
as a poet, but the circumstance that his wife, losing the 
von out of her name in marrying him, had forfeited her 
right to appea^in Court society — a right which she 
possessed before her marriage. Of course the rules of 
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tlie Court could not l)e*brokcn, or tlie Earth might have 
been shaken from its orbit ; so the only way in which 
the Frau Schiller could recover her lost aristocracy was 
to make her husband Friedrich von Schiller. It was 
only for her sake that he accepted the title : it enabled 
him to repay her for the conventional sacrifice which 
she had made in marrying him. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that he was far from being democratic in his polit- 
ical views. Tiie Democracy of Germany celebrates him 
as its special poet, and condemns Goethe for his aristo- 
cratic jmodilections. This impression is so fixed that 
it is now almost impossible to change it ; yet, if tliere 
was any difference between the two poets, Goethe was 
certainly the more democratic. It seems to me that 
Schiller’s intellectual revolt against authority in his 
youth, cornl)ined with tlie intense yearning for spiritual 
growth and sjDiritual freedom wdiich throbs like an im- 
mortal pulse of lif^ through all his later Avorks, must be 
accepted as the explanation. Such expressions as “Free- 
dom exists only in the realm of dreams,” and “ The Poet 
should Avallv with Kings, for both dAvell upon the 1) eights 
of humanity” — certainly do not indicate a political feel- 
ing at all republican in its character. In 1814, Goethe 
said to Eckermann : “ People seem not to be Avilling to 
see me as I am, and turn away their eyes from every- 
thing Avhich might set me in a true light. On the^ 
other hand, Schiller, who was much m^e of an aristo- 
crat than I, but who was also much more considerate 
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in regnrd to what he said, liad the remarkable fortune 
of being always looked upon as a friend of the people. 
I do not grudge him his good luck : I console myself 
witli the knowledge that others before me have had the 
same experience.” 

As Schill(U‘’s life drew towards a close, the outward 
evidences of his success came to cheer and encourage 
him. Ill Leipzig, in 1803, and in Berlin, in 1804, he 
was received with every mark of honor. The King of 
Prussia offered him a salary of three thousand thalers, 
to take charge of the Hoyal theatre, but he refused to 
give up Weimar, and the intercourse with Goethe, which 
had now become an intellectual necessity. His last 
great work, by some critics pronounced to be his great- 
est dramatic success, was the play of Wilhvhn Telly' 
tlie subject of which, and jiart of the material, he owed 
to Goethe. It is a pleasant illustration of the manner 
ill which the two poets assisted each other. Whe i 
Goethe visited Switzerland in 1797, lie formed the idea 
of writing an epic, poem, with Tell as the hero. He 
made studies of the scenery, collected historical data, 
and for two or three years carried the plan about with 
him, letting it slowly mature in his mind, as was his 
habit of composition. He finally decided to give it up, 
but, feeling that the subject was better adapted to dra- 
matic representation than epic narrative, he gave his 
material to Schiller, reserving only a description of 
sunrise among the Alps, which is now to be found in 
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the first scene of the Second Part of Faust,'*'* Tlic in- 
tense, gloAving quality of Schiller’s imagination soon 
assimilated this foreign material, and in none of his 
works is tliore such a fusion of subject, scenery and 
sentiment. From the first page to the last, the reader 
— or the hearer — is set among the valleys of tlie Alps, 
and surrounded by a brave and oj^pressed peojde. His- 
torians may attemjjt to shoAV that there never was either 
a William Tell or a Gessler — that the whole story is a 
iin^th, borrowed from Denmark, but Schiller has made 
Tell a real ])orson for all time. As he says, in one of 
his lyrics : 

Was sicli nio iind nirgends liat begebon, 

Das allcin voraltet nu*. 

There are serious dramatic faults in the work, but 
they never can affect its popularity. It has that exqui- 
site beauty and vitality which defy criticism. The dic- 
tion has all tlie dignity of that of '^Wallenstdu** with an 
ease and grace of movement, wliich cannot be called 
new in Schiller, and which exhibits the ]^erfection of his 
best qualities. If any one supposes that tlie German 
language is Ijarsh and unmusical, let him listen to the 
song of tlie fisher-boy, rocking in his boat on the lake, 
with whicli the dramS- opens: 

Fisciierkxabe. Fisheii-bot. 

Es der St*e, er ladet zutb Inviting the? batlier, the bright 

Bade, lake is leaping ; 

Der Knabe schliof ein am grii- The fislier-boy lies on its margin 
non Gostade, a-sler‘ping : 
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Da liort or oin Tvling-on, 
Wio Floten so siiss, 

Wio Stiimnon dor Engel 
Iin Paradies. 

ITnd, wio er erwachofc in seligcr 
Lust, 

Da spiiPui die \yassor ilim uin 
die Drust. 

Und os rnft aus den Tic- 
fon : 

Lieb Iviiabo bist mein I 

Tell lockc den Scliljiler, 
Icb zieli ilin herein. 

IIlIlT. 

Ihr Mattel!, iebt wohl ! 
llir soiinig(‘n Woidon I 
Dor yomu; muss sclieidon. 

Dor Somnior istliin. 

Wir faliron zu Derg, wir kom- 
men wiodc'r, 

Wenn dor Kukuk rnft, wenn 
orwaelioii die Lioder, 

Wenn init Jhnmen dieP>de sicli 
kleidot n(’U, 

Wenn die Uriinnh in fliessen ini 
lieblicben Mai. 

Jlir ^fatren, lebt wohl I 
Ilir sonnigen Weiden ! 
Der Seimc muss scheiden, 

Dcr Sommer ist hin. 

Ai.penjagek. 

Es donnorn dit‘ Ilohen, es zit- 
tert dcr Stog, 

Nicht grauet denn Scliiitzen auf 
Bchwindlichtem Weg ; 


Then hears he a music 
Like hutes in its tone. 
Like voices of angels 
In Eden alone. 

And as h(‘ awakens, enraptured 
and blest. 

The waters are whirling around 
his brepst ; 

And a voice from the 
waters 

Says: "^inine thou must 
bo ! 

I wait for the sle('])er, 

I lure him to me ! ” 

IIetidsman. 

Ye meadows, farewell ! 

Ye sunniest pastures, 

The herdsman must leave 
you. 

Th(‘ summer is gone. 

We go from thes hills, we come 
er<‘ long 

When the cuekoo calls, and the 
sound of song ; 

When the (‘arth with blossoms 
again is gay. 

When the fountains gush in the 
lovely May. 

nu'adows, farewell 1 
Ye sunniest pastures, 

The herdsman must leave 
you, 

The summer is gone. 

Alpine IIuntek. 

The avalanche thunders, the 
bridges are frail, 

The hiinter is fearless, though 
dizzy the. trail : 
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Er shroitot vorvvegon 
Auf Fclderii von Eis ; 
Dapmnget koin Friililing, 

Da griinot koin Deis ; 

Und, nil ter den Fiissen ein ne- 
bliclitea Meer, 

Erkennt or die Stjidto der Mcn- 
sclicn niolit mclir ; 

Diircli den Hiss nur der 
Wolken 

Erblickt er die Welt, 

Tief untcr den Wasseru 

Das griinende Feld. 


He strides in bis daring 

O’er deserts of snows, 

Where Spring never blos- 
soms 

And grass never grows, 
And tli(j mists like an ocean be- 
neath him are tost. 

Till the citi('s of men to his vi- 
sion are lost. 

Through the rifts of the 
cloud-land 

The far world gleams, 

And the green fields un- 
der 

The Alpine streams. 


Siicli is tlie musical overture of Alpine life witli wliieli 
Scliillor opens the drama. 

He never recovered from the inflammation of the 
lungs, which attacked him in 1791. During the last ten 
or twelve years of his life he Avas rarely free from pain, 
but his mind seems to have been always clear and vigor- 
ous, and his astonishing industry was really a necessity 
to liis nature. He lived in liis art, and was haj^py in 
recognizing his own progress towards a lofty and far-off 
ideal. In order to avoid interruption, he contracted 
the habit of iv riting wdiolly at night, and of keeping off 
drowsiness by setting ^liis feet in a tub of cold water. 
He was physician enough to know that he was sliorten- 
ing his life by such an unnatural habit of labor, but his 
literary conscience was inexorable. For him there was 
no rest, no relaxation. No sooner was “William Tell” 
given to the stage, and triumphantly greeted by the 
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public, tliaii lie began a new dramatic poem, taking for 
liis liero the false Demetrius, who imposed himself on 
the Itussian boyards as the true heir to the throne, and 
reigned for some months in Moscow. In the spring of 
1805, when midway in his work, he was seized with a 
chill at the theatre, and went home, never to leave his 
door again as a living man. A few hours before his 
death, he seemed to realize his condition, and uttered 
the words : “ Death cannot be an evil, for it is uni- 
versal.” He died on the 9th of May, aged forty-five 
years and six months. His remains now rest in a granite 
sarcophagus, by tlie side of Goethe, in the vault of the 
Ducal family at Weimar. 

In carefully studying Schiller’s life and works, and 
contrasting his 230sition in German literature with that 
of his eontem 2 )orarics, we are struck with a certain dis- 
crepancy betAveen his fame and his achievement. With 
all his rare and admirable qualities, Ave cannot place l ira 
liigher than in the second rank of poets — in the list 
Avhich includes Virgil, Tasso, Corneille, Sj^enser and 
Bj’^ron. Yet his place in j^ojnilar estimation, not only 
in Germany, but throughout the educated Avorld, is cer- 
tainly among the first. His fame is of that kind which 
depends jAartly upon the symjlathetic attraction that 
sometimes surrounds an indiAudual life, — in other words, 
the interest of character is added to the intellectual 
recognition of the poet. We may say that a character 
BO j^ositive as Schiller’s breathes through his literary 
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records, and cannot be disconnected from liis intellect ; 
but we sliall only state the same fact in a different form. 
To other j^oets — to Tasso, Burns and B^n'oii — the same 
personal interest is attached, yet in no one does it spring 
from that lofty, unceasing devotion to a noble literar}^ 
Ideal, which gave its consecration to Schiller’s life. 
Like Lessing, he sought Truth, but not in the realm of 
fact. To him she was not a severe, naked form, beauti- 
ful as a statue, but as hard and cold ; she was rather a 
shape of air and light, poised above the confusion of 
life, in a region of aspiration and hoj^e. Tlie sense of 
her beauty came to Schiller through sentiment and 
sensation, as well as through the intellect ; and herein 
he touches the universal yearning of Man. 

His power over the harmonies of language was never 
so grandly manifested as in some passages of Homer, 
Milton and Goethe ; but it is more uniformly fine than 
in almost auy other ])oet. From the tones of a flute or 
a wind-harp he rises to the strength and resonance of an 
organ, and in many of his lyrics the rich volume of 
sound rolh unbroken to the end. His language some- 
times reflects the struggle of his thought to shape itself 
clearl}^ ; but it is always pure and elevated, and his lines 
and stanzas cling to the memory with wonderful tenacity. 
These qualities, which address themselves ])rimarily to 
the ear, support his sentiment and thouglit, and bear 
them, as if unconsciously, into a higher atmosphere of 
poetry. There is an upward tendency — a lifting of the 
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intellectual vision, a stirring as of unfolding wings — in 
almost everytliing lie lias written. He is an example of 
a genius, not naturally of tlie highest order, carried by 
the force of an asiiiring, enthusiastic, believing temj^era- 
iiieiit almost to a level with the highest. "Where so 
many others lose faith and cease exertion, he began. 
That is the difference between the Schiller of ‘‘ The 
Piobbers” and the Schiller of ‘‘ Wallciistein ” and the 
Ballads. 

C'arlyle says of him : “ Schiller has no trace of van- 
ity ; scaretdy of pride, even in its best sense, for the 
modest self-consciousness which characterizes genius is 
with him rather implied than openly expressed. He 
has no hatred ; no anger, save against Falsehood and 
Baseness, wliej’e it may be called a holy anger. Pre- 
sum2)tuous triviality stood bared in his keen glance : 
but his look is tlio noble scowl that curls the lip of an 
A})ollo, when, pierced with sun-arrows, tlio serpent ex- 
pires before him. In a word, we can say of Schiller 
what can only be said of a few in any country or time : 
Re was a high niijiisteriiig servant at Truth s altar, and 
bore him worthily of, the office he held His intel- 

lectual character has an accur^jito conh)rmity with his 
moral one. Here, too, he is simple in his excellence ; 
lofty ratlicr than expansive or varied ; pure, divinely 
ardent rather than great.” 

I have allowed myself no space to examine Schiller’s 
works in detail, because it is bettor first to define the 
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place wliicli liis life occupies in tlie literary history of 
Germany, and his individual characteristics as a poet. 
Though disparaged by the Stolbergs, Eiemer and 
others, and exalted by Borne and a class of later writers 
abovc^ Goethe, he lii^.s fixed his own true place at the 
side of the latter, lower through the opportunities of 
life, lower in breadth of intellect and the development 
of all the faculties, but ecpial in aspiration and equal 
in his own field of achievement. His life is an o2)en 
book for whoever chooses to read it. All his early im- 
2)atienco and extravagance, all the struggles through 
which he rose, the steps whereby he climbed to a 
knowledge of himself and his art, are revealed to our 
gaze; but when the history closes, wo leave him in the 
ripeness, the harmony, the joyous activity of his powers, 
and this final impression is the standard by \\ hich wo 
measure his fame. 

No German ])oet since Schiller has equalled his mag- 
nificent rhythm and rhetoric. The language has been 
made sweeter, clearer, more flexible : it has caught new 
varieties of movement and melody ; it has been forced 
to reflect the manner of many naw" minds, yet in the 
qualities I have mentioiied Schiller is still the climax of 
performance. 

I can find no more fitting words to close tliis review 
of a life measured by heart-throbs and brain-throbs, 
rather than by years, than the stanzas which Goethe 
dedicated to his memory, as an epilogue to the “Song 
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of tlie Bell,” wlien it was represented in Weimar, in the 
year 1815 : 

“ Deim er war unser I Mag das stolze Wort 
Dell lauten Sclinicirz gewaltig ubertuneii ! 

Kr nioclite sicli bei uns, iin sicheni Port 
Nacli \vikl(‘iii Stiiriu zum Dauerndeii gewbbnen. 

Iiidessen scliiitT seiii Geist gewaltig fort 
Ins Ewig(‘ des Wabreii, Guten, Sclidiien, 

XJiid Innter ilim, in woseiilosem Scheme, 

Lag, was uns Alle biindigt, das Geineiiic. 

Nun gliilite scMiie Wange roth und Wither 
Von jener Jugend, die uns nic entlii(‘gt. 

Von jenem iMutli, d(^r friilier oder spater. 

Den Wi(‘derstand dor stumpfen Welt h(*siegt. 

Von jeiK^m Glnubon, dor sicli sW'ts orlniliter 
Paid kiilin hervordrangt, bald geduldig schiniegt, 

Dainit das (iiite wirke, wachse, froiniiK*, 

Dainit dor Tag dem Edlen endlich komine I 


For he was ours I Be this proud consciousness 
A S])('ll that sliall suIkIuo our Linieiitation I 
H( • sought with us a harbor from the stress 
Of storms, a more enduring insinration. 

Whil<' w ith strong steji his mind did forw'ard press 
To Good. TnWii, Beauty, in its pure creation, 

And far behind him lay, a formless vision. 

The vulgar power that fetters our ambition. 

And thus his cheek grew red, and leddtT ever, 

From that fair youtli whose wings are never furled. 
That courage, crowned at last, whose proud endeavor 
hhimes the resistance of the stuhhorn world, — 

That faith, that ouw^ard, upw'ard, mounts forever. 
Now ]>atient waiting, now in conflict hurled, 

That so tlu‘ Good shall work, increase* and sway, 

And for the noble man sliall dawn a nobler day I 
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In coiisulering tlie central figure of the great age of 
German literature — the god, he might he called, avIio 
sits alone on the summit of the German Parnassus — I 
feel how imijossihle it is to give more than the Jiien-st 
outline of a life which was both broad and long, of an 
activity unbroken for more than sixty years, and cover- 
ing in its range neaily every department of Literature, 
Art and Science. If a cabinet-picture will suffice for 
Klopstock and Wicland, a life-size sketch for Lessing 
and Schiller, I feel the need of a canvas of heroic pro- 
portions when I come to portray Goethe. 

If I were not afraid of falling into the fault which I 
have attributed to the German mind — of constructing a 
theory wherever the operation is j)()ssible — I might trace 
a gradual order of development in the authors who pre- 
ceded Goethe, and show how his intellect, possessing 
the supreme quality evhich was lacking in them, both 
individually and ccdlectively, became the crowning ele- 
ment in Gorman literature. But it will be enough to 
say that he was born “ in the fullness of time ” — when 
Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland and Herder were already 
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upon tlie stage ; and that the experience prepared for 
him hy their labors was precisely that which his devel- 
opment recpiired. In the case of Klopstock, we have a 
nsefnl and fortunate, though not a great life ; in Lessing 
and Schiller, a life of struggle, nobly endured ; in Wie- 
land and HcuMlei*, lives of change, of action and ambi- 
tion, fruitful in influence ; but in Goethe we find a long, 
rich, and wholly fortunate life, almost unparalleled in 
its results. In liim tliere is no unfulfilled jirornise, no 
fragmentai’y dt^stiny : he stands as complete and sym- 
metrical and satisfactory as the Parthenon. 

I can best represent his achievements by connecting 
them with tlje events of his life ; and must tlicrefore 
give an outline of his biography. If many of you are 
already familiar with the jmncupal facts, you will par- 
don me for repeating them, since I can thus best de- 
scribe the man. Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born in 
Frankfort o]i the Main, on tlie 28th of August, 174 J. 
His father, tbi> Councillor Goethe, was a man of wealth, 
education and Ingli social position ; his mother was the 
daughter of iho Imperial Councillor Textor. These 
officials of the free city of Frankfort considered them- 
selves on a par with the nobility of other German lands, 
and were equally ju'oud and dignified in their bearing. 
Goethe was not only a marvelous child, but he enjoyed 
marvelous advantages, from his very birth. His mother 
invented fairy stf)rios for his early childhood ; ho learned 
French from an officer quartered in his father’s house ; 
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the best teachers were provided for him, and when only 
eiglit years old, he was able to write — not very cor- 
rectly, of course — in the Gorman, French, Italian, Greek 
and Latin languages. His beauty, his prec(.)cious talent, 
his bright, sparkling, loveable nature, procured him an 
indulgent freedom rarely granted to children, and gave 
him at the start that indej^endence and self-reliance 
which he preserved through life. He began to compose 
even before lie began to write; expression, in his case, 
was co-existent with feeling and thought. Bcd'ore he 
was twelve years (dd, ho planned and partly wrcjte a 
romance which illustrates his woiidej'ful ai*quir('inonts. 
The chaivicters are seven brothers and sisi(‘]’s, scath^rcd 
in difft'rent parts of Europe. One of thejii writers in 
German, one in French, one in Englislj, one in Italian, 
one in Latin and Greek, and anotljer in tln^ Jenisli-Ger- 
man dialect. Tlie studj" of tln^ latter led him to H(*brew, 
wdiich he k( })t up h'lig enough to read a ])()i‘tioii of the 
Bible. At an age when most bo^^s aro struggling uiiAvill- 
ingly with tlie rudiments of knowledge, In^ had laid a 
broad basis for (ill future studies, and grasjjed witli pas- 
sionate eagerness every oi)portunIty of autic'ipating 
them. There have, been similar insrancc's of preu'oeity, 
but the intorming and mastering genius was hieking. 
The boy Goethe assimilated and turned to immediate 
use all that he learned. His creative j)owcr was devel- 
oped many jnairs in advance of the usual period. He 
soon became a hero in the youthful society of Frankfort 
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— a poet, an improvisatore and a wit, astonishing liis 
associates l)y liis brilliancy and daring, and at tlie same 
time offending bis stern, respectable father. 

In 1705, at the age of sixteen, he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, to study jurisprudence ; but he soon 
wc^aritid of that study, as well as of logic and rhetoric, 
as they were tlien taught. Except botany and mineral- 
ogy, he neglected all graver studies, gave up much of 
Ills time to society, and imagineAl himself in love with a 
maiden two or three years older than himself. His life 
at Tjoipzig, it inust be confessed, was very wild and 
irregular. The scornful independence of others, which 
he assoi t(Hl, began to show itself in excesses, and at tlio 
end of tlireo years he went home witli hemorrhage of 
tlie lungs and a tumor on his neck. More than a year 
was needed for his entire recovery, and during tliis 
])Criod tlie better forces of his nature began to assert 
ihomselv(\s. He regained his lost balance : his literary 
as])ir'ations revived, and gradually grew into earnestness 
and coherence. 

In his twenty-first year he was sent to Strassburg, to 
continue his legal studies, but already carrying with 
him the plan of his first famous work — the tragedy of 
“ (loh non ll*rlichin(jcn” During the seclusion of his 
illness, he had occupied himself chiefly with alchemy 
and mystic speculation. The seed of the future “ FausV^ 
was oven then sown, and it was not long before it began 
to germinate. But the greatest fortune of his residence 
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in Sfcrassburg was liis aci^naintance with Herder, wlio was 
five years older than Goethe, and at that time of a graver 
and profouiider temperament. The two men were very 
muc*h unlike, and they never became intimate friends ; 
but there is no doubt that Herder’s companionship and 
counsel, during the six months they spent together, was 
of great value in weaning Goethe from the lawless, im- 
pulsive mood into which he had fallen. He was sud- 
denly seized with a desire to overcome everything which 
seemed like a weakness in his nature. He cured his 
tendency to giddiness, on looking down fnuu heights, 
by climbing the spire of Strassbiirg Cathedral ovoi^ 
day. He had a constitutional dread of the super- 
natural, without believing in it ; so he went into grave- 
yards at midnight; ho disliked loud voices, and there- 
fore went as near as possible to th(‘ drums of tlie mili- 
tary band. He was easily affected by a sense of disgust, 
and for that reason attended the dissindions of the nuMli- 
cal class. He also studied electricity, wrote a ])am})hlGt 
on Gothic architecture, and withal, qualitual himself for 
the degree of D(Klor Juris, which he receivcal in a. little 
more than a year. Iioturning to Frankfort, In' first 
re-wrote the trag nly of Goiz rou IJrrJif'I/itnft //," and 
was then sent by his father to ju’actice in the Imperial 
(diancery at Wcdzlar, a small town near Giesscui. lint 
he remained there only a few months, occupying him- 
self much more with literature tlian with law. His 
trag(Mly was again revised, and was then published in 
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tlie spring of 1773. Its popularity was immediate and 
universal. Compared with Schillers “Kobbers,” pro- 
duced at very nearly the same age, every reader will 
fe(d tlie great superiority of “ Got::'' Here there is 
notliing (Tude, and little that is purely subjective. The 
])iece is full of life and movement, and the touch of a 
master is seen in the delineation of every character. 
In regard to form, Goethe undoubtedl}" owed something 
bcHli to Sliakespeare and Lessing, but his management 
of the liistoric material is entirely his own. His lite- 
rary fame was secured at one blow. It is worthy of re- 
jj^arlv that the translation of Quiz von Berlichingcn" 
was AValter Scott\s first essay in literature. 

The attention of such men as Zimmermann, Lavater, 
and Klopstock was attracted towards Goethe by this 
work. His name began to be known throughout Ger- 
many : lie was astonished at his sudden popularity, and 
considered it, at first, a lucky accident. Soon after the 
publication of “ Got:.," the young j^rince Karl August 
of Weimar jxisseu through Frankfurt, and sent for 
Gocdhe. This was the beginning of a friendship wliich 
lasted for fifty-five years, and determined the external 
circumstances of Gc^e.the’s life. Law was now entirely 

o * 

given up, and Goethe, again an inmate of his father’s 
Iiouso for two or three years, gave all his time to litera- 
ture. He planned a tragedy to be called ^lolmmmed" 
a fragment of which survives, wrote several admirable 
lyrics, and produced his satire, called '‘^Gutter, lietdvn 
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wid WiclamV" (Gods, Heroes, and Wieland). In 1774, 
two years after the events ujx)!! which the l)ook is 
founded had occurred, he publislied Die Leiden des 
jniKjen Werihers ” (Tlie Sorrows of Wertlier). Tlic history 
of this work, the pi*odigioiis sensation which it pro- 
duced, and the character of its influence contrasted 
with the author’s design, make it a pheiiomonon in the 
annals of literature. The ‘‘Storm and Stress” pc'riod, 
to wdiich I have referred, ^vas then approaching its cli- 
max. Although “ G(*iz von IlediGnuffen'^ is remaji’kably 
free from its spirit, Goethe could no more escape the 
infection than a child can escape the mumps or th^ 
measles. His powerful nature ex])eri(niced cv ery svmp- 
tom of the disease in an aggravated form, and then lu'aled 
itself. Although no poet ever made freer use of his own 
sensations and experiences — his joy, suffering, ] mission 
and aspiration — ^yet his habit was to wait until the ex- 
perience had 2)assed, then holding it firmly apart from 
him — as a man might hold an amjmtated limb, wdxcroin 
every nerve is dead— to make it an intellectual study. 
He revives tne tempest, and lets it rage around him ; Imt 
in the centre there is a vortex of calny Avhore he sits and 
controls it. “ IVerUrr'^ is a psychological study oi tliis 
character. Goethe coihbined his own experience Avith 
tlie tragical fate of a man wdiom lie kneA\^ and produced 
what is generally called a sentimental story, but Avhich 
is really a remarkable dissection of a tyjiicjil character. 
But it Aras not so received and understood. All Europe 
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extent than it gave delight. He stood almost alone : 
Klopstock was unfriendly, Herder was jealc^jjl^ and sen- 
sitive, Schiller was still shy and douhtful, and "Wielaiid, 
wlio never Avas else than a large-hearted friend, could 
give liim no satisfactory support. Although, fifteen 
years before, the nerves of all Europe had been shat- 
•Tru*ed by ]]is “ Wvrflter,'" and his name was as Avell 
knoAvn as that of llousseau or Voltaire, yet, when the 
collected edition of his works Avas published in Leipzig, 
in 1790, — an edition containing “Go/?:,” 

“ yb--s‘.s’o,” much of the First Part of Fausf” 

and his exquisite songs and lyrics — the publisher com- 
plained that tlie sale Avas not sufficient to pay his ex- 
penses ! Those Avhom lie had offended, or avIio AA'ore 
jealous of liis genius or his fortune, noAv formed quite 
a large class, including many authors in the flush of a 
transient popularity. Ho ncA’cr lietrayed his feelings 
in su(*]i matters, l)ut it is eAudeut that liis exclusive 
doATition to S(*ience for some years Avas partly the con- 
sequence of a disco ur:igement in regard to his literary 
Avork. It is hardly Avithin my province, at present, to 
speak of Croethe as a man of science, but I may at least 
mention that his studies in osteology had talready re- 
sulted in his discoA^eiy of the inter-maxillary bone ; 
that his studies in botany led him to the composition 
of a really important Avork on the “ iMetamorphoses of 
l*lants,” and that his “ Science of Colors ” was for a 
Avhile acce}>ted (though not generally by oj^ticians) as 
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liaving superseded Newton’s. He was an eager if not 
a very tli|p)ug]i observer ; but, being a poet, lie was 
sometimes inclined to depend rather on his scientific 
intuitions than on the laborious observation of Nature. 
In this respect he difiered from Humboldt, while he 
resembled him in his insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and his untiring iiidustiy. We cannot say that the 
time ho devoted to natural science was lost, even if it 
had lieeii less fruitful in results, for at th(‘ same time 
he made himself acquainted with the motajiliysical sys- 
tems of Kant, Fichte and Hegel, and all those bones 
and stones kept him close to solid fact while his mind 
was occupied with jmre intellectual speculations. H(^ 
was never German enough to lose his way in those 
misty realms, yet it was certainH an ad^'antage to have 
a basis of reality under his feet. 

In 1794, nearly six years after Gf>ethe’s first interview 
with Schiller, the two came together again — this time, 
only to bo separated l)y death. It was not hmg before 
the effect of this close intercourse with anotlnu’ spirit, 
as restlessly creative as his own, begen to show itself 
in Goethe’s return to poetry. He was then about pub- 
lishing the first part oi'^Willichn d/c/.sYcr ” — the 
jahre"" or “ Apprenfticeship,” — and Schiller’s friendly 
intelligent criticism of the work in manuscript was an 
encouragement Avhich he had not felt for vears. This 
work, which has been admirably translated by Carlyh', 
might be called a j)hiloso])hical romance. It is a sin- 
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gular compound of pictures of life, so plain and realistic 
that tlioy sometimes become actually coarse, with tlieo- 
ries of society, lal)or and education so refined that they 
fretpiently lose all practical character. The faults of 
the work are as positive as its beauties ; but it had no 
autotype in literature. Parts of it, sucli as the episode 
'of Mignoii, the crititasm on Hamlet, and the detached 
a])horisms sc-attered through it, are generally known 
and admired, but the work, as a whole, is only relished 
by those readers who are able to think for tliernselves 
while they follow the thoughts of another. By a large 
class it is considered immoral, because some of the 
characters introduced are not always bettor than they 
should be. The best answer to this charge is given by 
one of (roethe’s most intelligent critics. ‘‘In ‘ Wllheha 
J/c/Vc/’,’ he says, “ tljere is a complete absence of 
all moral v('rdict on the part of the author. Charac- 
ters trc'ad the stagi', events pass before our eyes, things 
are doia', and thoughts are expressed ; but no word 
comes f]‘om tlie autlu>r respecting the moral bearing of 
those things. Lih^ forgets in activity all moral verdict. 
The good is beneficent, but no one praises it; the bad 
works (‘vil, but no one anathematizes it.” This descrip- 
tion is entividy ci»rrect, and it would apply equally to 
much of Shakespeare. Our American taste of the pres- 
^ ent day would hardly bo satisfied with a fiction, w herein 
tlie good and the bad characters are simply presented, 
as w'c see them in ordinary life. An author’s principles 
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arc suspected unless lie denounces tlie one and praises 
the other, — or, at least, heightens the colors so that we 
shall detect the undercurrent of his owui prehu’cnces. 
No man, liowever, will ever read lUillichn il/e?,s7cr” as 
he reads a certain class of modern romances, for the 
sake of gratifying an immoral taste : to all except per- 
sons of genuine intellect and culture, it is a sealed book.— 
Another result of Gootln^’s intercourse with Schiller 
was the ro-awak('ning of his lyric^al genius. He himself 
compares the efleet upon his poetic faculty to that of a 
second spring, wherein a thousand g(‘rms of thought, 
long lying dormant, suddenly sprouted and blossomed. 
A concoj)tion which once entered his brain never was 
forgotten. Even tin* idea of a simple litth^. ballad would 
linger with him for years. So when Schiller and ho 
agreed to write a number of brief nariative i)oems, he 
had only to free his miiid of the material vliich had 
already accumulated there. Some of his finest and 
most celebrated poems — such as Dir ron (or- 

V(fh” (The Ihide of Corinth), Drr doit rnd die 
IRtjadrn '' (The God and the ]hiyader(\), Flsf'hrr'' 
(The Fisher), and ‘‘/Ar ErJkuhoj^^ (The Erl-King) were 
written at this time. He also a3Tang(Hl for Schilh'r’s 
periodical, “The Hohrs,” two colh‘ctions of short epi- 
grammatic poems, written in the classic distich, and 
called liooiisrlien Ehffirid^ (The Roman Elegies) 

ajid llrr Jahrrszrlfrid' (The Four Seasons). These 
are niaslcr])ioces of j^oetic art. They, and Schiller’s 
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iioblo poem of Dev Spazicrejang^^ have naturalized tlio 
ancient elegiac measure in the German language. The 
only successful English examj)le I know of, is in the 
short introductory passages of Clough’s “Amours d 3 
Voyage.” I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a 
few couj^lets from the “ Jah'eszeilcu ” : 

1 . 

“ Auf, ilvr Distichcii, frifecli ! llir mauteru Icboncligoii Knabon I 
IJoicIi ist Garten uud Feld ! Blumen zum Krauze lierbei ! 

2 . 

ist an Blumen die Flur ; docli oinige said nur deiu Aiige, 
Andre dem Ilerzcn nur schun ; wiible dir, L(‘scr, nun selbst 1 

3 . 

Ros(‘nlinospe, du blst dem bliiliendon Miidcben gewidmet, 

Die als die Herrlichste sicU, als dn^ Bcscbeidenstc' zeigt. 


Viele der Vcilclien zusammen gckniipft, das Striiussclien ersebeint 
Erst als Bluine ; du bist, biiusliclies Miidclien, gemeint. 


0 . 

Eine kiiniiF ich, sic war wie die* Lilie scblank, und ibr Stolz war 
Unscliuld ; berrlicber bat Salomo Keine gesebu. 

6 . 

Scln'in orbobt sirb dor Agb-r und senkt das Ko])frbcii berunter. 

Ist (‘S Gefiibl*!? uder ist's Mulbw'ill? Ibr ratbet es niebt.” 

1 regret that I cannot find a translation of “The God 
and the Bayadere ” which at all re2:)roduces its compact 
power of expression and its majestic rhythm ; indeed, 
these minor poems of Goethe almost defy translation. 
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Ill many of tliem tlio sentiment is as airy and delic-aie, 
tlie cliarm as easy to feel and as difficult to define, as in 
tlie songs of Sliakespeare. His mastery over all the 
powers and possibilities of the language Avas so marvel- 
ous, that an almost ecpial mastery of the resource's oi 
the English language is recpiired in one Avho attem 2 )ts 
to reiu'odiice them. 

A few years ago, among the correspondence of the 
juiblisher Yieweg, of BrunsAvick, a hdter of Goedhe’s Avas 
found, consisting of these Uvo sentences: ‘‘If you are 
Avilling to 2 )ublish the contents of the accom^^anying 
sealed 2')ackage, send me tAvo hundred ducats (about 
eight hundrc'd dollars). If you decline, return tlie ])ack- 
age Avith the seals unbroken.” This Avas a liard condi- 
tion for the 2^i^ldisher : he deliberated a day or tAvo, 
then sene the two hundred ducats, and oj)t'ned the 
jiackagi'. It contained the pastoral ci)ic oi 1I( nn(nni 
vm] Dorofhe'i oiic of Goethe’s most ])orfect Avorks. AVe 
ha])])en to know, tlirougli liis corrcs2)ond('n(*e Avitli 
Schiller and others, tlie manner in Avliich it Avas Avritten. 
Goetlie had finished the Avhicli Ave can only 

call an imitation of Homer, and Avas encouraged by 
Scliiller to write a jioem on the subject of Nausikiia. 
But tlie work dragged: by a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, Goethe turned to the life of his oAvn day, took up 
a subject Avliich had been Avaiting six or scahui years in 
his brain, planned and arranged it during liis official 
journeys tlirougli the Ducliy, and then Avrote it in the 
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course of a few weeks of summer leisure. We lia^e liis 
own word for the statement that more than half of it 
was written in nine consecutive days. It was one of 
his most fortunate inspirations. The perplexed pub- 
lisher was lucky in his venture, for the poem not only 
revived Goethe’s popularity, but stamped upon the 
literary circles of Germany the impression of his true 
power. ^‘Hermann and Dorothea” is the simplest pos- 
sible idyl of common life. The characters of the par- 
ents, the 3'oung man and the maiden, the clergyman 
and the apothecary are drawn with exquisite truth and 
reality ; the measure is fluent as j)rosc, yet flatters the 
ear like rhyme ; the language is the simplest possible, 
poetic in its essence, not from ornament, and the events 
of the story, occu])ying not more than two days, are so 
naturally and artlessly evolved, that the reader follows 
them with pure and perfect enjoyment, from beginning 
to end. I care not what may be said against the use 
of hexameter in modern literature : in “ Hermann and 
Dorothea” it is a thorough success. Goethe under- 
stood, as many poets do not, the importance of form 
as a vehicle of tliought. With all his acquired self- 
control, his intellectual nature was as sensitive as a 
wind-harp to the lightest breeze of imagination; but 
ho had the power of retaining every passing strain, 
^ every fugitive tone, until they grew to a connected 
melody. Then he sought for the one form which might 
most fitly express it, very much as the sculptor seeks 
• 14 * 
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for a living model, to assist in bringing out the ideal 
figure in his brain. He never lost sight of the real 
truth of Nature, but the commonest scenes and events, 
in passing through his mind are saturated with a sul)tle 
fdemeut of This is nowhere so wonderfully 

illustrated as in “Hermann and Dorothea,” and Ave can 
readily understand that it Avas that one ol’ his Avorks to * 
Avhich he turned Avith the most satisfaction in his old age. 

After Schiller’s deatli, in 1805, Goethe lost for a time 
his interest in literature. Within a year and a half tlie 
battle of Jena occurred, and Weimar Avas sacked by the 
French army. It was perhaps the insecurity of his life 
at the time Avliicli led him to marry the inotlier of his 
son, with Avhom he had been living for seA^enteen 3’ears 
■ — or, rather, the sense of insecurity led Inn- to consent 
to the marriage, Avhich she had refused up to tliat time. 
Nothing in Goctlie’s life has been so misunderstood 
and misrepresented as his relation to Christiane Yul- 
pius. When I Avas last in Weimar, I discovtn‘(Ml a great 
many facts A\liich throw an entire^ noAv light on this 
subject. Christiane Avas an uneducahul Avoman, from a 
much loAver rank in socieh" ; but vshe understood Goethe’s 
nature as no one else did. 

Goethe’s first iiiiportant Avork, after the death of 
SchilDr, Avas his uoatJ oi Walih^criraiidisrlidffen^^^ 
Avhich has been translated “The Elective Affinities.’*^ 
It is mu(*li more compact, and, as a stoiy, more co- 
herent tlian “ WiUtdra ATcister.^' His scientific pursuits 
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absorbed a great deal of liis time during tlie early years 
of this century, but lie found time to write an autobi- 
ography under the title of “ Wuhrlidt nnd Dichtung ” 
(Trutli and Fiction), and in his sixty-fifth year com- 
menced the study of the Persian and the Arabic lan- 
guages. At a time when the world supposed that the 
j)eriod of his poetic activity was over, his “ JVeM- 
OsfUcher Dirany^' suddenly appeared. It is a collec- 
tion of short poems, two or three hundred in num- 
ber, German in spirit and Oriental in character. In 
them the fire of a second youth glows and throbs 
through the wisdom of age. Some of the most beauti- 
ful brief lyrics he ever wrote are contained in this col- 
lection. This was the source whence Count Platen and 
Pdickert drew their Oriental insiiiration. The impression 
it produced was so strong that it almost created a new 
fashion ill literature. By this time Goethe had outlive^^ 
the jealousy and the enmity which had so long assailed 
him. Kotzebue was pow^erless ; Novalis and Xicolai 
were dead ; Schlegcl w\as silent ; the Stolbergs v’ere for- 
gott<^ui ; and a new generation had growm up, to wdiom 
the poet was an acknowledged power. The race was not 
yet sulliciently developed to appr^^ciate his best work, 
but they could reverence without reaching that point. 
He had also Avithdrawn from official duties. His time 
« w as his oAvn : society came to him at his own conveni- 
ence, and his life thenceforth w^as quiet, serene, yet still 
unw’cariedlv active. 
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He conducted a periodical called “ Kunst iind Alter- 
ihiimy' (Art and Antiquity), and wrote a number of 
scientific essays, but underto(^k no larger work until , 
after liis seventietli year, when lie completed “ Wilhelm 
Meisier'' From liis seventy-fiftli to his eighty-first 
year, lie wrote the Second Part of “ Fansf,'" dictated 
his ‘‘Annals,” and revised the complete edition of his 
works, in forty volumes. It is a remarkable fact, show- 
ing the little protection accorded to literature in Ger- 
many during the lives of her greatest authors, that this 
comjilete edition could only be secured against reprints 
by other publishers, through a special act of the Ger- 
man Diet, wdiich was granted in 1820. It is doubtful 
whether Goethe received more than twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars from his w^orks during the whole of 
his life ; but his grand-children received fortunes from 
them. 

The end came slowly on, like the sinking of the sun, 
in a cloudless sky. In 1828 the Duke, Karl August, 
died ; soon after, his w idow, the Duchess Luise ; then, 
Goethe’s only son, and he was left alone, still grand 
and erect in body, and with every sign of intellectual 
vigor. Ho w^as one of the handsomest men that ever 
lived : the bust taken in Home is finer than the head of 
the Ai)o]lo. Even eighty years could not bend his figure 
or dim the splendor of his d.ark-brown eyes : the Apollo 
had only grown into the Olympian Jove. Iliickert, in 
a noble poem, wished for him the fate of the Persian 
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poets, Saadi and Djami, who counted a hundred years, 
hut some hidden part of the machinery had worn out, 
and a very slight cause brought it to a full stop. He 
died on the 22d of March, 1832, in his eighty-third 
year. 

Karl August directed in his will, that his body should 
be placed between those of Goethe and Schiller. This 
was more than the rigid laws of German Courts could 
(uidure : tlie will was disregarded. The two poets rest 
side by side, in the Ducal vault, l)ut at a proper dis- 
tance from the reigtiing family. Yet their sarcophagi, 
and that of their one princely friend, are those which 
draw’ revor(‘nt strangers to the vault, and wdiich are 
always freshly crow’iied wdth garlands. 

In comparing Goethe wdth Homer and Shakespeare, I 
moan to assert his equal and inde2)endent supremacy, 
w ithout claiming for him precisely the qualities which 
made them great. In intellectual character, he is as lar 
removed from either as each is from the other. Homer 
is specially epic, Shakespeare specially dramatic, and 
in Goethe w’c find the highest equal development of all 
tlie pow ers of the human mind. The W’ord “ many- 
sided,” w iiicli the Gormans apply to him, is not an ade- 
quate description. The general rule among men seems 
ti> be that achievement is the result of concentrated 
effort in one direction. Goethe reversed this rule ; the 
broader his field of action became, the more splendid 
was his achievement. One cause of this i)henomenon 
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will be found in a quality wliicli forinod tlio very basis 
of liis nature. He was noA'er satisfi(‘d until lie Iiad as- 
certained tlie jDositive reality of tlie subject of liis 
tliou^lit, and its possible relations to otlier realities. 
His fan(*y and imagination w(^Te so liealtliy and so 
prcqiortionod to liis perc(*ptive faculties, that their ac- 
tivity Avas only exercised upon a basis of real form or* 
fact. Those Amguc yet splendid moods of tlie mind, in 
which some poets indulge, were never knoAvn to him — 
or, if he kneAV them, he never gaA’e them ex])rossiou. 
With tlie SAvedish Tegner, ho belioA^ed that 

“ Tlic obscurely uttered is the obscurely thought.” 

We find the same realistic element in other poets, but 
never in such perfect combination Avith the highest 
qualities of the imagination, Edgar Poe thus ad- 
dresses Science — 

“ true aaughtcr of old Time thrjii art, 

AVlio changest all things with tliy peering eyes ! 

NVhy])rey’.st thou tluis upon the Poet’s heart, 

Vulture*, wliose wings aio dull r<‘u]ities V ” 

and this is a sort of conventional sentiment with all 
minor })oets. EA^en Schiller, at one je^riod of his life, 
lamented — in exqnisife Averse, it is true — the dethrone- 
ment of the Ideal by the Actual, in life. Goethe, Iioav- 
eA^er, Avonld have smiled, and answered in terms like 
these: ‘‘Science is truth and Poetry is truth: both 
are infinite and inexhaustible : both arc kindred fields 
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tlirougli wliicli tlie human approaches the Divine Mind, / 
and they can never he antagonistic in a healthy nature. 
Poetry is not an exotic j)hint, brought dovii to our life 
from some warmer region, and to be kept alive with arti- 
ficial h(‘at ; it S2)riiigs from and clothes all human life 
with color and sweetness, as grass and daisies cover 
the whole earth.” Goethe could have analyzed the 
earth in whicli tiio rose is planted, and 2)re2)ared a 
mathematical table of its ingredients ; lie could then 
have disst^cted tlie rose as a botanist, showing the met- 
amorjdioses by wliich the stem becomes the leaf and 
the leaf the blossom; and finally, letting Science rest, 
while Fancy arose, fresh for the task, he could embalm 
the beauty and scnitiment of the rose in immortal 
vtu’se. 

I think this might bo called one of the undeveloj^ed 
qualities of Shakes j)oare. The j^oint wherein the two 
poets touch is their j^ower of assimilating all their 
acquir(‘d knowledge, and using it in the seiwice of 
poetry. ?S('ith(n' is afraid of descending to the com- 
monest and coarsest realism, yet either can soar as 
lightly as a lark into the highest and jmrest sj^iritual 
atmosidiere. minds claimed the largest liberty, 

and us(h1 it as of right. They w*Jilked over the earth, as 
if baro-hended and bare-handed, taking tlie brand of 
tlu^, sun* tlu‘ dust of the highway and the beating of the 
storm uj)on their brows — in the strongest contrast to 
those minds vvljich always seem to go abroad in white 
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kid gloves and patent-leatlier boots, witli an umbrella 
lor the sun and a theoretical Mackintosh for the rain. 

There is another sense udiicli Shakespeare possessed 
by nature, and could only develop by such helj^s as 
were possible in liis life ; while Goethe, possessing it 
equally, was able, through his greater fortune, to bring 
it to the highest and noblest activity. I mean that ele- 
ment of i)roportion which was first disccn^ored bj^ the 
Greek mind ; that adjustment of parts to the whole, of 
form to spirit, which we call the artistic sense, ^"hile 
Shakespeare was poaching, Goethe was reading Win- 
ckelmann and Lessing; while Shakespeare was specu- 
lating in wool, Goethe was studying the anti(pic inar- 
bles in the Inills of the Tatican: while Shakospearii was 
desiring “ this man’s art and that man’s scope,” Goethe 
could look abroad and say: ‘‘ It is because none reacli 
my art and my scope, that so few fully comprelunid 
me.” With such a vast \ariety of interests as he main- 
tained thrcuighout his whole life, many of his lighter 
works are faulty in construction, but nothing wliich 
matured pro])v'rly in his mind is without its underlying 
law. Indeed, most of the fragments which left liave 
the roundness and the polish of pebbles of thf)ught, 
smoothed 1 )y attrition in tlie strong current of his mind. 
This is not mere finish ; it also includes lullncss, as the 
veins in a pebble may suggest the strata iji a quarry. 
Many of his detached utterances thus hint of a broad 
back-ground of thought. Take a single oikj as a speci- 
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men, tliough I must cripple its force by turning it into 
prose ; “ Timid wavering of nerveless tliouglit, effemi- 
nate irresolution, anxious lamentation, turn away no 
misfortune from thee, cannot liberate thee. To hold 
one’s self erect, defying all forces, never swaying, show- 
ing original strength, brings down the arms of the Gods 
in aid ! ” 

Here is another : ‘‘ Impatience is of no service : still 
less remorse. The latter increases the offense — the 
former creates new ones.” 

I hav(' purposely compared Goethe with Shakespeare 
in tlicse two particulars, because in the dramatic pre- 
sentation of character he is inferior to that greatest of 
all masters. Shakespeare is universal in his apprehen- 
sion of ljuman nature : Goethe is universal in his range of 
intellc‘ctual ca])acities and in his culture. One is greater, 
the other is riper. Goethe lacks two elements of suc- 
cess as a dramatist — inventive genius and rapidity of 
movement. After “ yd/z/zo??/,” which was an effort to 
overcome his natural deficiencies, but which cannot be 
called a complete succ(‘ss, he gave more attention to 
dramatic poems than to acting plays. He w^as an ad- 
mirable critic, and his counsels helped to make Schil- 
ler’s ‘‘ WffVensicin'' what it is ; yet it is doubtful whe- 
ther file material of “ in his own hands, 

would have b(HUi as satisfactorily modelled as by Schil- 
ler. I do not mean to undervalue the genius which 
he manifestial in both Uoh von Bcdkiiingen'^'* and 
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EgmontJ"^ They are verj’ imj)ortant works ; but they 
lack the equal power and com})leteness of such poems 
Ipliigenie cuif T'anris'"' or Hermann 'tnul Dorothea.'' 
He had dramatic genius; lie had the power of illus- 
trating by the force of contrast, and the q^ower of pre- 
senting characters in their proper objective iiido])end- 
tuce ; yet it seems tliat there were differences of action 
in the combination of his many gifts. In other words, 
certain forms of activity Avere more free iuid natural to 
him than others. It would have been a miracle if this 
had not been so. 

I have already alluded to Goethe’s habit of using 
every form of his own personal experience of life', but 
only after the feeling which accompanied it had become 
a memory. He })refaces his lyrics w ith the couplet : 

Spilt crklingt, was friili erklang, Early sounds tliat ocho lon^ : 

Gliickuiid rngliick wird (iesuiig. Joy and sorrow turn to song. 

and in his TrUogie <ler Lridcimehafi " (Trilogy of Pas- 
sion), the most youthfully fervid poem ever written by 
a man more tliaii seventy years old, are the lines : 


Uiid wenn der Mouscli in seiner Wliile nn ii tlieir tornieiit suiTt^r, 
Qual verstummt and ii diinib, 

Gab mir ('in Gott zu J^ag#n, was A God gavt^ me to utter mine in 
icb leide. song. 

One consequence of this powder is that all passion in 
his verse obe\s tJje siqmernti law of pro])ortion. Tlio 
keenest emotions are expressed, but the author himself 
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is serene. Calm and self-poised, lie paints every ecstasy 
or every Jiang : lie does not attempt to revive the feel- 
ing, only to remember it. You cannot imagine liis eye 
“rolling in a fine frenzy,” as lie writes — but rather the 
im2)artial eye of a sjiirit, surveying the past life of 
earth. Goethe lias been called cold, unsympathetic, 
s(dtisli, on account of this quality ; and I must admit 
that, even up to the present day, a large class of per- 
sons are unable tc' consider it in any other light. 
There are a great many who hide their own tears, but 
expect the author to weep in public. Now, the objec- 
tive treatment of one’s own revelations of life, or of 
what is observed in the lives of others, is the highest 
achievement of literal^ art. Whatever of truth is thus 
presented, has a general, not an individual significance ; 
and the truth that dwells in i)assion cannot be clearly 
seen while th(‘ air of poetry is tliick with the very cloud 
and storm of })assion itself. All strong emotion sus- 
j)ends the iin])artial activity of the intellect ; and this is 
the reas<nr wliy elocpicnce is so rarely imj)artial. 

Although Goethe possessed this intellectual serenity, 
as we may call it, his finer faculties were no more under 
control than in the case of less gifted authors. He 
could not say to the Ariel of his imagination “ Come ! ” 
and he ciinie, ; but was obliged to wait the pleasure of 
the beautiful sjjrite. As his habit was to arrange the 
plan of a })oem, in all its parts, before putting it into 
words, he was thus able to work upon any part ot it, 
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according to liis mood. After a certain amount of prog- 
ress Avas made, tlie manuscript sheets were stitched 
together, the parts not yet written being filled out 
with blank paper of a different color ; and as often as 
one of these sheets was removed and the manuscri2)t 
inserted in its place, Goethe felt himself freshly encour- 
aged to go on with the work. He was accustomed to say 
at such times : “I not only know, in my owji mind, how 
much I have added, 1 )ut it is now 2)alpablc to my exter- 
nal senses.” There could not be a better illustration of 
his etpial use of the Ileal and the Ideal. 

It is not incumbent upon me, now, to enter into an ex- 
amination of Goethe's occasional shortcomings. Every- 
body knows that Homer sometimes nods, and tliat 
Shakespeare sometimes rants ; and the admission that 
Goethe has occasionally’^ mistaken coarseness for satire, 
or gravity for wisdom, camiot effect his supreme place 
in literature. Had he not j)ossessed a remarkable 
power of self-restraint, he would doubtless have sinned 
more frequently. His position at Weimar, for the first 
ten years, as more difficult than we can now guess : 
when it had been stubboridy acknowledged, he stood 
almost alone as an autlior until Scliilh^r came to his 
side: during the excifement which followed the over- 
throw of Napoleon, he was denounced fis an eiiemy of 
Germany ; and, finally, the most absolute homage came 
to him from all (|uarters, giving to his old .age a character 
of literary royalty which he enjoyed witlnnit dispute. 
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A lessor genius would have been affected by this per- 
versity of circumstances ; but he, “ standing erect, defy- 
ing all forces, never swaying, showing original strength, 
called down the arms of the gods to his aid.” In him, 
character and intellect were not so closely united as in 
Lessing; his vital power overran into Avayward im- 
j)ulses in his early years, and sometimes broke aAvay 
from his control in later life : but Ave must judge a man, 
after all, as much by Avhat he restrains himself from 
doing, as by AAdiat he does, and Goethe has as much 
right to tlie ])lea of inidtum dilexit as a less exalted intel- 
ligence. As a mental poAver, he Avas splendidly stead- 
fast. He Avas as apt at detecting shams as Carlyle, but 
he pierced them without making any noise about it. 
So far as he assumes to teach directly, it is in exact 
consonance Avith the suggestions of all his highest 
works ; he preaches independence, self-reliance, toler- 
ance, mutual help, cheerful acce2)tance of eA'ery fortune, 
groAvth as a necessity of being, and knoAvledge as a ne- 
cessity of grOAA til. 

In the poetic afipreciation of Nature, Goethe has 
scarcely an equal among modern authors. The trans- 
fer to natural objects of the jioet’s sentiment — the reflec- 
tion in them of his varying moods — the creation of a 
sentient spirit beneath the forms of the Ausible world — 
all this belongs to modern literature. In English lite- 
rature it virtually originated with Cowper, was con- 
tinued by WordsAvorth, made popular by Byron and 
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Sliolloy, until now it lias become tlio inevitable field 
whicli all young autliors endeavor to tread. But Goetlie 
was before Cowper and Wordsworth, far more subtle 
and intimate than the former, and wholly without the 
air of juirjiose which we cannot help feeling in many of 
Wordswortli’s descriptive j)assages. Go(‘the jiresents 
Nature to us, not in a mere catalogue of forms, but 
with all tlie more elusive influences which come to us 
through light and odor, and atmosphere and perspec- 
tive. If my space allowed me, I could give many in- 
stances of the delicate instinct which enables him to 
suggest a landscape in a single line, to give us the very 
soul of natural objects bj^ jihrases so simple that they 
startle while they charm. 

I have not before referred to Funsfy' because it was 
only finished with Goethe’s life ; the Second Part was 
first jonblished after his death. Witliout stmlying both 
parts, no one can understand the author's plan. Tlio 
First Part, alone, is a sullimo dramatic fragment — the 
whole is a complete and wonderful poem. There is 
nothing in the literature of any country with Avhich 
we can fairly compare it. There is no other poem, 
■which, like this, was the work of a whole life, and 
Avhich so deals with the profoundest problems of all 
life. It is so universally comprehensive th^at every 
reader finds in it reflections of his faith and philosojdiy. 
I have the essay of a French critic, who proves it to be 
a gospel of Pantheism : I have the work of a Catholic 
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professor, who is equally sure that it shows Goethe’s 
rov(iveiico for the Church of E,ome : I have the work of 
a Lutheran clergyman, who illustrates its Protestant 
orthodoxy by parallel texts fi'om the Bible. These 
criticisms only sliow how completely it stands above 
all barriers of sect, all schools of thought, iji that atmos- 
])h(‘re of pure humanity where there is no dogma to 
darken (rod to the e3'es of men. The passions and in- 
dulgcmci'S of youth only bring Faust rcunorse : place 
and power at the Emperor’s Court fail to satisfy him : the 
])erce])ti()n of Bcauify — which, after all, is only a re- 
cognition of the Divine harmonj^- -first elevates and 
])uritl('s his nature, and his happj^ moment comes at 
tlu‘ end, as the I’esult of an unwearied and beneficent 
activity for the sake of the human race, aided by the 
Diviiu' l(>v(‘ which is freely bestowed u})on all men. 

The poem embodies all the finest qualities of Goethe’s 
mind, — hisrich, ever-changing rhythm, his mastery over 
th(' elements of passion, his sinq^le realism, his keen 
irojn’, his serem^ wisdom and his most sacred aspira- 
tion. The more it is studied, the wider and further it 
sj)reads its intellectual horizon, until it grows to be so 
far ami dim that the physical and the spiritual spheres 
arc blend'^d together. Whoever studies “ Faust , in 
connection with the works of the other German authors, 
caiDiot but admit that the critic is not wholly mistaken, 
who asserts that the single elements which, separatefy, 
made his compeers great, have combined to make one 
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man greatest ; — that Klopstock’s enrichment of the lan- 
guage, Lessing’s boldness and clearness of vision, Wie- 
laud’s grace. Herder’s universality, and Schiller’s glory 
of rhythm and rhetoric, are all united in the immortal 
■work of Goethe ! 

You will allow me to close this incomplete sketch 
with some lines of my OAvn : 

Dear is tho Minstrel, yet the Man is more ; 

But should I turn the ])aj}:es of his brain, 

The lighter muscle of my verse would strain 
And break beneatli his lore. 

How charge* with music ]>owers so vast and fre<‘, 

Save one bo great as he ? 

Behold him, as ye jostle with the throng 
Through narrow ways, that do your bc'ings wrong, — 

Self -chosen lanes, wherein ye press 
In louder Storm and Stress, 

Passing the lesser bounty by 
Because the great(*r se(*ms too high, 

And that sublimest joy forego, 

To seek, aspire, and know 1 
Behold ill him, since our strong line began, 

The first full-statured man ! 

Dear is the Minstrel, even to hearts of prose ; 

But he who sets all aspiration free, 

Is dearer to humanity. 

Still through onr age the shadowy Leader goes ; 

Still whispers ch ^er, or waves his warning sign,— 

The man who, most of men, 

Heeded the parable from lips divine, 

And made one talent ten I 
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TuEPtE arG a few poetic works wliicli possess an im- 
mortal vitality — whicli so represent the actions anti the 
characteivs of men, the })rol)lem of human nature, or 
the niysteries of human life, that their interest never 
grows old, their value never diminishes. The Iliad” 
of Homer, Dante’s ''DiruKt S]iakos})earc’s 

“Hamlet” and “Othello,” and Goethe’s ^^Fanst'^ be- 
long to this class. Works like tliese were never pro- 
ductal simply tlirough the voluntary action of the mind: 
they grow l)y an inevitable law, attracting to them the 
best creative intelligence of the 2)oet, and, when com- 
jdebal, were greater than he himself could know ; for 
lie stood too near them to measure their 2 )ro])ortions. 
The truth that is in them being of no time and no coun- 
try, only touches the highest intelligences at first, and is 
then slowly transmitted to still wider and wider circles. 
Gcxdhe’s long and vigorous life enabled him to Avat(*h 
the impression which the First Part of ^"Faud ” gradu- 
ally jn-oduced u])on the w^orld but the Second Part, 
only a small 2)ortioii of whicli was jniblished before his 
death, i^ not yet fully understood a.nd valued as it 
should be, eviui by the most cultivated thinkers. Stu- 
dents of the German language are af tliis dav dissuaded 
* 15 337 
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from reading it on the ground that it is incomprehensi- 
ble ; and the completion of his sublime i)lan is cliarged 
against the authtu’ as the weak mistake of his old age ! 

As Goethe is the dominant* figure in modern German 
literature, so is the dominant work among his 

manr creations. It is the one conception which began 
to fill and inspire him at the age of twenty-one, and 
remained with him until he sealed up the last pages of 
the manuscri])t, on his eighty-second l>irthday. Cher- 
ished thus for sixty-one years, his whole life forms the 
basis upon which it rests. Xavier Marmier, the distin- 
guished French critic, saj’s : “It was the chosen Avork of 
Goetlie, the AA'ell-beloA’cd child for Avhich he dcdiglited 
to gatlier the riches of science and the pn'cious fruits of 
inspiration. It was the bright id(^a, the mistr(\ss of his 
youth, tlm com2)anIou of his mature ago, avIio Avas 
accustomed to keep AAatch AAuth him, to visit him in his 
dreams, to liA’o, beside him in solitude and society. 
He l)o]'e it ttmd('rly, mysteriously in the d(*pth of his 
heart, as a loA^er bears the secret of his first Ioat. He 
did not reA'oal its groAvth, neith(‘r displaycnl iis beauties 
nor caprices ; hajjpy in having created his Galatea, he 
took pleasure in seeing her moA’e l)eforo his mind, in 
Avarming Inn* u])on his bosom, <and each day giviijg Ian* a 
neAV life by his artistic wnnd, but ho kep^ hej* for himself 
alone, and if other eyes peered too closely, he the 
curtain before his masterpiece. SometiiiK'S he Avas 
sombre and thoughtful in the midst of society, foriie was 
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tliinlving of Faust : sometimes a king came to see him, 
and lie left royalty with pleasure, to return to Faust.” 

When we have learned Goethe’s plan, we also per- 
ceive the great difficulties connected with its execution. 
We may^ regret that portions of the work were so long 
delayed, but we are very grateful that it as not allowed 
to remain a fragment. The Second Part is only obscure 
in some of its details : one clear and easily-traced 
design runs through it, and the close is a solution of 
that which is unsolved in the First Part. I shall there- 
fore consider both as one connected work, which was 
Goetlie’s intention, although neither the publishers, the 
critics nor the translators pay much regard to it. I 
prefer to give a briefer review of the whole work ratlier 
than confine myself to the part which is most familiar, 
and thus ojdy imperfectly ex])lain its meaning. 

The Legend of Di\ Faustus first took a form in the 
sixteenth century, wliile the belief in witchcraft and 
diabcdical agencies was still prevalent among the peo- 
ple. The earliest edition of the story, upon which all 
later variations were based, appeared in lo87, and an 
English translation of it, published in 1590, fmmished 
Marlow with the material for his tragedy, which was 
iirst acted in London, I believe, *in 1593. There was an 
actual Dr. Faust, born in 1490, who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, and is said to have been ac- 
(piainted with Melanchthon. What special reasons there 
were for making him the hero of a story, cannot bo 
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ascertained witli aay certainty; but the cliarge of a 
compact with evil spirits was frecpiently made against 
any man of more than usual knowledge. Even Luther 
believed in the constant activity of a personal and visi- 
ble devil, whom he imagined he sometimes beheld. 

The story varies in diffeit^nt versions, but it is sub- 
stantially this : Dr. Faust having acquired all possible 
human knowledge, and being still unsatisfied, invoked 
Satan to grant him the further power he desired. The 
fiend a])peared, and 2)romised to sin*ve him in all things 
for four and twenty years, on condition of receiving his 
soul at the end of that time. The compact was made, 
and signed by Faust with his blood. Then commenced 
for him a life of indulgence. In aii hour or two h(^ was 
transported to Italy, Egypt or Constantinople : gold, 
jewels and splendid l)anquets came at his call : gard(*ns 
blossomed and trees bore fruit for him in winttu’, and 
no man had power to injure him. The Emperoi’ Maxi- 
milian summoiUHl him to Insbruck, and his magh* arts 
wore oxhil)ited before the Court. He brought bach 
Helen of Troy from the Grecian Hades, but was himself 
taktni captive by her beauty, and forced Satan to reani- 
mate her, in order that she might l)ecoine his wife. 
After exhausting all i’orfiis of enjoyment, and exej’cising 
all powers wliich he desired, the term came, to an end. 
Helen and her child vanished ; a storm, with terrific 
thunder and lightning, came at midnight, and in the 
morning only a few fragments of Faust’s body, tofn and 
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mangled l)y infernal claws, were found in liis chamber. 
He had a FainJihffi — a word used to signify servant and 
anianuoiisis — hj" name Christo2)lier Wagner, who followed 
liis examj)le, made a com2)act with Satan, was served by 
an evil sjiiiit in the shaj)e of a monkey, and finally met 
the fat(; of his master. 

The belied* in witclicraft survived among the j^eople 
long after law and theology had discarded it, and a 
dramatized version of Faust was one of the favorite plays 
givc'ii in 2)U2>])et-theatres, at fairs, or other 2^<^>p^^hrr fes- 
tivals. Goetlie 2)robably saw it thus acted, as a cliild, 
and wlien, after his return from Leijizig, he took iij) 
the study of alchemy, liimself disgusted with the man- 
ner in wliich knowledge was then im^^arted, we can 
(‘asily understand how the legend must have returned 
to his mind. The various texts of tlie old 2)up2^et- 
jdays, which I have read, are by no means me?*e dog- 
g(‘rel: tlu'v show a gocnl deal of dramatic 2)ower, and 
sugg('st, to a lively imagination, inuch more than they 
exju’ess. Goetlie was not the only one to whom the 
id(‘a occurnnl, (',f making a graver use of the material. 
L('ssing and idler (called “the Painter Muller ”), each 
wrot(‘ a tragedy of Faust, without being aware of 
Cloetlu^’s design; nnd one of Lessing’s friends, writing 
about the lost manuscrijit after lus death, says that 
TA‘ssing's Faust was written at a time when in every 
(;uarter of Germany a “Faust ” was either 2)ublished or 
annoifliccMl. In fact,^ during the sixty-one years when 
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Goethe was occupied with his work, upwards of twenty- 
nine dramas or poems on the subject of Faust, by other 
authors, were published in German}’. There must have 
been something in the intellectual atmos})here of the 
day — some general craving for power, some dissatisfac- 
tion witli the conditions of life, which made the legend 
attractive. Goethe took it up, like so many others ; 
but he alone saw the typical, universal element Ijidden 
in it — lie, alone, was able to engraft his own life and 
the governing forces of all human life upon this wild 
shoot of a darker age. He began to write in 1773, after 
the subject had been maturing for two or thre() years 
in his brain, and by 1775 had written nearly one half of 
the First Part. It was composed very slowly, ev(‘ry 
line and couplet being carefully finished in his mind 
before being put upon paper. With his removal to 
Weimar, the work ceased, and the manuscript was yel- 
low witli age when he took it with him to Italy. Two 
scenes were added in liome, and in the edition of his 
works, published in 1790, first appears: "'Faunf, cin 
containing not quite two-thirds of the First 
Part. Stimulated and encouraged by Schiller, lie re- 
sumed the work in 1797, and completed the whole of 
the First Part, and a considerable portion of the Sec- 
ond, which bedonged to his plan fnmi the start. In 
1808, the First Part, as w’e now possess it, was pub- 
lished ; but the Second Part, delayed by his scientific 
.and Oriental studies, w^as suffered to wait until *1824, 
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by wliicli time Goethe was seventy-five years old. The 
third Act, generally called ^'Die Ifellenay' was pub- 
lished as a fragment in 18^7, and the interest and the 
curiosity which it excited encouraged Goethe, in spite 
of his age, to work out the wdiole of his grand design. 
In August, 1831, the Second Part was finished, but it 
>vas not given to the world until after his death. 

There is no doubt that the loss of Schiller, the battle 
of Jena, and tJie political convulsions which disturbed 
Germany for ten years thereafter, prevented him from 
undertaking the Second Part while its fresh 

and his faculties were in their prime of vigor. We can- 
not but feel that a great deal w'as lost by the delay; 
yet, on the other liand, we must admit that no other test 
could liave so splendidly jiroved the youth and the 
Autality of his genius. Three predominant elements 
are united in the work, and, while tliey are generally 
blended together in harmony, we are sometimes obliged 
to consider them separatelj". First, there is that broad, 
all-comprehensive presentation of the life of man which, 
at some point or oilier, touches the ex])eriences of all 
men — including, moreover, the problem of Good and 
Evil, siinjdy stated and sublimely solved. Secondly, 
ihere is arelieciioii throughout, *of Goethe’s own life, — 
of the phases of passion and thought, through which he 
passed, of his own faith and doubt, his position in and 
towards the world. Lastly,, there is, especially in the 
Second Part, matter introduced which has no direct con- 
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nection witli tlic plan of the work, and interferes with 
its natural evolution. We can easily, in reading, set this 
last feature aside, and separate it from the main design 
wherever we detect it; but we must endeavor not to 
lose sight of the constant and intimate presence of the 
two former elements — of Goetlie-nature and human 
nature. N(d withstanding the breadth, ripeness and im- 
partial quality of Goethe’s mi]id, we catcJi a fleeting 
glimpse, here and there, of his individual presence ; 
or, it may be, that because all his life is so clearly 
know]i to us, wo see the experience lying far beliiiid 
the poetry, as wo cannot do in Shakespeare. 

Instead of giving you the ‘‘ argument ” of in 

advance, let me rather commence at once with an ex- 
amination of the poem, and unfold it as we ])roceed. The 
Dedication, written when Goetlie was nearly fifty years 
old, breathes a subdin^l and tender S 2 )irit. In resum- 
ing his work, so long after its first inception, he recalls 
his friends and literary associates— 3Ierck, Lenz, La- 
vater, his sister Cornelia — nearly all of whr)m had 
passed from tlie earth. It is a sweet and solemn pre- 
lude that he sings : 

Sio luiron niclit dir folgcndon They hear no longt^r those aac- 
rh‘siing(‘, coeding raoasiin's, 

Dio Soeleii, denen ich die ersten The souls, to whom my earliest 
Hang ; songs 1 sang : • 

Zerstoben ist das freundliche Dis])ersed the friendly troop, 
Gednliigc*, with all its pleasures, 

Tcrkl ungen. ach I der erste Wie- And si ill, alas ! the echoes first 
derklang. t^iat rang ! 
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Mein Lied ert<)nt der unbe- 
karintcm Menge, 

Ilir BeifaJl solbst iriaclit raeineni 
Herzen bang ; 

Und was sich sonst an ineinem 
Lied erfreuet, 

'Wcim es ncv:li lebt, irrt in der 
Welt zerstreuct. 


I bring the unknown multitude 
my treasures ; 

Tlieir very plaudits give my 
heart a pang. 

And those beside, whose joy my 
Song so flattered, 

If still they live, wide through 
the world are scattered. 


Und mich ergreift ein lilngst 
entwdhntes Stdineii 

Nach jencan stillen, ernsten 
CJeisterreieh ; 

Es sehw(‘l)et nun in unbe- 
stinimten Tonen 

Mein lispelnd Lied, der ADols- 
harf(* glelch ; 

hhn Scliauer fasst niieh, Tlirane 
folgt den Thraiien, 

Das stnuige Ilerz, es fuhlt sich 
mild und wcich ; 

Was ich b(‘sitze, seh’ ieh wie ini 
Weit<‘n, 

Und was versehwand, wird mir 
zu Wirklichkeiten. 


And grasps me now a long-un- 
wonted yearning 

For that serene and solemn 
Spirit-Land : 

My song, to faint iEolian mur- 
murs turning, 

Sways like a harp-string by the 
breezes fanned. 

I thrill and tremble ; tear on 
tear is burning. 

And the steTii heart is tenderly 
unmanned : 

What I possess, I see far distant 
lying, 

And what I lost, grows real and 
undying. 


After this Dedication follows a “ Prelude on tlie Stage ” 
— a conversation between the Manager, the Poet and 
the Merry-Andrew, or Humorous person of the com- 
pany. Tlie IMauager demands something that will please 
the public, who have road so much that they have be- 
come fastidious in their tastes ;*his preference would he 
a sort of literary hash, containing so many elements 

I* 

that each hearer will he certain to pick out something ap- 
])ropriate to himself, and all will go home pleased. The 
Merry-Andrew insists that there must he plenty of fun 
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and folly in the piece ; while the Poet vainly protests 
against such a dehasement of his art, and finally ex- 
claims to the Manager : Go, find yourself a more 
obedient slave ! ” The Merry-Andrew answers him with 
ridicule, and gives his idea of what the world should be, 
in the following words : 


In bunten Bildern Avenig Klar- 
heit, 

Viel Irrtbum iind tdn Fiinkclicn 
\Valirlieit, 

So Avird der boste Trank gebraut, 

Der alle Welt orquickt nnd 
auferbaut. 


In motley pictures little light, 

IMuch error, and of truth a glim- 
mering mite, 

Thus tho best beverage is sup- 
plied, 

Wh(‘nce all the world is cluM^red 
and edified. 


The Manager then puts an end to tlie discussion by 
commanding that the work shall be comm(.‘n(*(‘d at 
once. He shows his sordid business nature, his utter 
ignorance of tlie jioetic character, l)y saying : 


\^'as hilft es, viel voti Sthumuiig 
reden ? 

Pern Zaudernden erscheint sie 
nie. 

Gebt ihr eiich einmal fur Poeten, 
So kommandirt die J*oesie. 


n(‘f'd to talk of Inspira- 
tion ? 

’Tib no companion of Delay. 

If Po(‘tr 5 ' be your vocation, 

Let Poetry your will obey I 


He offers all the properties of his theatre — beasts, 
birds, sun, stars, fire and water, and closes the scene l)y 
declaring that if they are properly used, 

• 

Soschreitetin dem engon Bretter- Thus, in our booth’s contracted 
haus spliere, 

Den ganzen Kreis der Schdpfung The circle of creation jvill ap- 

au9 pom*, 
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TTnd wanclelt, mit bediiclit’gor 
Sclinellc',, 

Vom IJimmel durcli dio Welt zur 
Ildlle ! 


And move, as we deliberately 
impel, 

From Heaven, across the World, 
to Hell ! 


To tliis introduction succeeds a “Prologue in Heayon,” 
imitated from the commencement of the Pookof Job. 
Tlie Prologue begins with a chant of the Archangels, 
which is so grand that I must quote it entire : 

Raphael. 


Die Sonne t(»nt nacb alter Weise 
In Brud<‘rspban‘n Wettgesang, 

Und ihre vorgesebriebne Reise 

Volleiid(*t sie mit Donnergang. 

Ilir Aiiblick gii'bt den Engeln 
Starke, 

W(‘nn Keiner sie ergriinden 
mag ; 

Die unb(^gr(*iflioli hoben Worke 

Sind berrlich, wie am ersteu 
Tag. 


The snn-orb sings, in emulation, 

’Mid brotber-sidieres, bis ancient 
round : 

Ilis path predestined through 
C-reation 

He ends with step of thunder- 
sound. 

The angt'ls from his visage 
snlendid 

Draw power, whose measure 
none can say ; 

The lofty works, uncompre- 
hended, 

Are bright as on the earliest 
day. 


Qabbiel. 


Und schnell und unbegreifllch 
schnello 

Drelit sich umher dor Erde 
Praebt*; 

Es wecbs(‘U Paradiost'S-Helle 
Mittiefer, schauervoller Nacht ; 


•And swift, and swift beyond 
Conceiving, 

The splendor of the world goes 
round, 

Day's Eden-brightness still re- 
lieving 

The aw'ful night’s intense pro- 
found : 
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Es sch.'iunit das Meer in breiton 
Fliisst'n 

Am tiefon Gruiid dc*r Felsen auf, 

Und Fels iind Moer wird fortge- 
rissen 

In ewig sclincllem Spliarenlauf. 


The ocf*nn-tidos in foam are 
breaking, 

Against the rocks’ dot7p bases 
burled. 

And both, the splieiic race par- 
taking, 

Eternal, su-lft, arc onward 
whirled ! 


Michael. 


Und Stiirme brauson um die 
Wette, 

Vom M(‘er aufs Land, yom Land 
aufs Meer, 

Und bilden wiitbend eine Kette 

Dertiefsten Wirkiing rings um- 
ber. 

Pa flainmt ein blitzeiid(‘s T(‘r- 
becren 

Dcm Pfade vor des Donner- 
scblags ; 

Docb deiiie Boten, Ilerr, ver- 
ebren 

Das sanfte Wandeln deiues 
Tags. 


And rival storms abroad are 
surging 

From sea to land, from land to 
sea. 

A chain of di i'pest action forg- 
ing 

Bound all, iii wrathful energy. 

Tb(*re flanu'S a d(‘Solation, blaz- 
ing 

Before the Tbund(“r’s crashing 
way : 

Yet, Lord, Tli\ messengers are 
praising 

The gentle movement of Thy 
Pav. 


The Tithee. 


Der AnblicK giebt den Engel n 
Stiirke, 

Pa Xeiner dicb ergrtlnden mag, 

f 

Lnd alle dv-inc bohen Werke 

Sind berrlicb, wie am ersten 
Tag. 


Though still l)y tliem uncom- 
jn-cdieiub'd, 

From these the angels draw 
tin 1 ’ power. 

And all Thy works, sublime and 
Hj>lend'd, 

Are bright as m rr<'atioii’H 
hour. 


MepLisfophoIes then stor>«^ forward, and in a* hnifa], 
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sneering speech, gives his opinion of the human race. 
The Lord asks him if lie knows his servant, Fanst. 
Thereupon Mephistopheles offers to bet that he 
will win Faust’s soul if permission be granted. The 
Lord answers that he is free to try: that man errs as 
long as he strives and aspires; but He f Us Mephis- 
tojdioles, in advance, that in the end he will stand 
ashamed, to see that a good man, through all the ob- 
scurity of his natural impulses, still in his heart has an 
instinct of the one true Avay. Mei^liistopheles, how- 
ever, accepts Avithout the least fear that ho shall fail. 
The Avords Avhich Goethe puts into the mouth of the 
Lord intimate that Evil is a necessary part of the cre- 
ative plan. 


lies Mc'usplion Tliatiirkcit kann 
111 1 / u 1 1 ■ i cl 1 1 t ' T’sc,! j I afft ' n , 

Er licbt SK’li biild dio unbediiigte 
Hull ; 

Drinii fjcb’ icb trcrn ihm den Oe- 
si'llen zu, 

Der reizt und wiikt und mass, 
als Teufel, schaffei' 


Man’s active nature, flagging, 
seeks too soon tlie l(‘vel ; 

Unqualified repose lie b^arns to 
crave ; 

Whence, willingly, the comrade 
him I gave. 

Who works, excites, and must 
creatii, as Devil, 


The Pi*olude on the Stage ” presents, in sharp satir- 
ical outlines, tln^ relation of. the poet to his OAvn time. 
It shows that Goethe expected *110 popularity for his 
Avork —nay, no intelligent comprehension of its mean- 
ing. It niust be read as a piece of defiant irony. The 
“j^i^dogue in HoaA'^eii” indicates the grand ethical idea 
Aindcrl\*ing the Avhole poem. Only the form is taken 
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from Job : the problem is stated in different terms, and 
worked out through an entirely new and original pres- 
entation of the life oi man. But the manner in which 
Goethe has done this cannot ])ossil)]y be understood 
without reading the Second Part. ♦ 

We now reach tlie first scene of the tragedy. It is 
night, and Faust, in an old Gothic chamber, begins his 
soliloquy. He has studied Philos(>2)hy, Juris2)rudence, 
Medicine and Theology, and finds himself no whit the 
iser than before. His dreary conclusion is, that noth- 
ing can be known. Then, too, he has lacked in obtain- 
ing worldly fortune : he has neither lands nor gold, 
honor nor consideration among men. Asa last experi- 
ment he has turned to Magic, ho2)ing that ho may de- 
tect the secret forces of nature, the undiscovered germs 
of all power, and rummage no more among emiity 
words. A sense, of the free delight of idiysical life, 
wliich he has so long given u]) for the sake of study, 
comes over him ; he longs to leave his smoky den, liis 
jars and skeletons, and live the life of the l)ody in the 
oj^en air. In this solihxpiy we find not only tlie early 
exj^erience of Gnetlie, ])ut the early conflict betwetm tlie 
juiysical and the intellectual natures of all men. 

Faust contemplates*the cabalistic sign of the Eartli- 
Sjiirit, and then invokes its appeaiv.nce. The Sjiirit 
is revealed in a ruddy flame, hut Faust turns au7i.y 
his head, unable to endure the vision. The Sjiirit 
says : • 
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In Lobcnsflutlicn, im Thaten- 
sturm 

Wall’ icli auf iind ab, 

Wtd)e bin und bcr ! 

Gcburt und Grab, 

Ein (‘vvi^es Mo(t, 

Ein wecliscliid Webcn 
Ein ^jliibcnd Lcbnn, 

So scbatl’ icli am sausenden 
Webstulil cU'rZfdt 
Und wirke dor Gotthoit leben- 
digos Kl(‘id. 


In the tides of Life, in Action’s 
storm, 

A fluctuant wave, 

A shuttle free, 

Birth and the Grave, 

An eternal sea, 

A weaving:, flowing 
Life, all-glovvin^- ; 

Thus at Time’s humming loom 
’tis my hand prepares 
The garment of Life which 
the Deity wears ! 


There is a profound meaning in the words with which 
the Spirit disaj)pears : 

Du gloiohst dom Geist, den du Thou ’rt like the Spirit which 
b«‘gr(*ifst, thou comprehondest, 

Nicht mir ! Not me I 

Faust is now interrupted by the entrance of Wagner, 
his Famulus, who represents the ordinary, mechanical 
man, without a spark of original thought, and whom all 
tlie education in tlie world only turns into a shallow 
pedant. The German critics consider him as the type 
of a rinllsfcr — a tern; which they apply to the large 
class of half-stupid, commonplace, conventional indi- 
viduals Avho enter largely into all society. Wagner's 
remarks only iiuTeaso Faust’s disgust and impatience. 
After the former’s departure, Faust r'^siimes the solilo- 
quy, finds 7'very view of life discouraging, every prospect 
of attaining satisfactory knowledge hopeless, and is 
graduaUy led from one morbid impulse to another, until 
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Lo settles on tlie thought of suicide. The conclusion of 
the scone is so remarkable that I must give it entire : 


Nun konim Lerab, krystallne 
roiiie Sell ale ! 

Ilevor alls deiutMii altcu Futtt^r- 
ale, 

An (lie icli vieb; Jalire niclit ^j^e- 
daclit ! 

Pu glilnztest bci derVtiterFreu- 
denfeste, 

Erheitertest die ernston Giiste, 

Wenn einer dioli dem andern 
zugebraclit. 

Per Bildi'r kiinstlicli 

reiche Praclit, 

Pes Trink(*r's Pfiiclit, sie ndm- 
weis zu erkbin*!!, 

Auf Einen Zug dielldlilung aus- 
zuleercn. 

Erinnert micli an niaiicli(‘ Ju- 
goiidnacht. 

Ich werde jetzt di(di keineiii 
Naclibar reidu n, 

Ich wt'i’dc* meiiKMi \Vitz an dci- 
ner Kunst nicht zeigen ; 

Ilier ist ein Saft, der cdlig truiik- 
en iiiadit. 

Mit braun(*r Fluth erfiillt er 
deiiie Hdhle. 

Pen ich bercitet, den ich wahlo^ 

P(‘r letzte Trunk sei nun, mit 
gauze r S('elp, 

Als f(*stlich holier Ilruss, d(un 
Morgen zugebracht. 


And now conui down, thou cup 
of crystal ch'arest, 

Fresh from thin<‘ ancient cover 
thou apjK'arest, 

So many yeai-s forgotten to niy 
thought I 

Thou shon’st at old ancestral 
banquets cheery, 

The solemn guests thou niadc'St 
iiK'iTy, 

When one thy wassail to the 
oth(‘r brought. 

The ridi and skilful figures o'vr 
thee wrought, 

The drink(“r’s duty, rhyin(‘-wiso 
to (‘X])lain thmn, 

Or in oiu* bn'ath below the 
mark lo drain tlnun, 

From many a night of youth my 
imunory caught. 

Now to a neighhor shall I pass 
th<*e nev(*r. 

Nor on thy curious art to test 
iny wit (‘iideavor : 

Hero is a juice whence sleeji is 
swiftly born. 

It fills with browner flood thy 
{‘rystal hollow ; 

I cho«e, prepansl it : thus I fol- 
low, — 

With all ray soul tlm final drink 
I swallow, 

A solemn f( stal CU]), a greeting 
to the morn ! 

[Ilesetn tlie goblet to his mouth.] 


{Chime of hells and choral song.) 
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Christ ipt erstandc^n I 
Frciuh* dem tSterblichen, 
]>en dio v<‘rdorbliclicn, 
Srbl(‘ichoi)«l(*n, crblichcn 
Mangel uiiiwandcn. 


Christ is arisen ! 

Joy to the Mortal One, 
Whom the unmerited, 
Clinging , i n li o r ited 
Needs did imprison. 

Faust. 


Welch tl(‘fes Summon, welch 
oil! heller Ton 

Zieht mil Oewalt das Glas von 
iiK'iuem Miinde? 

Verkiiiidiget ilir dumpfon Glock- 
eii sclion 

Oes Ostei-festes erste Feicr- 
st nude 'i 

Ihr Chore, singt ihr schon den 
trdstlichen CJesang, 

Dor einst um (i rubes Nacht von 
Engel slippen klang, 

Gewisshoit einem neucn Bunde ? 


What hollow humming, what a 
sharp, clear stroke, 

Drives from my lip the goblet’s, 
at thei r meeting ? 

Announce the booming bells al- 
ready woke 

The first glad hour of Easter's 
festal griioting ? 

Ye choirs, have ye begun the 
sweet, consoling chant. 

Which, through the night of 
Death, the angels minis- 
trant 

Sang, God’s new Covenant re- 
l>eating ? 


Chorus 

Mit Spezeroien 
Hatton wir ilin gepflegt, 

M ir, seine I’reiien, 

Hatteii ilin bingoli'gt : 

Tilcher iind Biiulen 
Reinlich umwaiiden wir, 

Ach ! nnd Avir fiuden 
C’hrist nicht mehi hier. 

Chorus 

Clirist ist*erstanden 1 
Selig dor Eiebende, 

Dor di(' betrilbende, 

Heilsa^n und ilbendo 
Prufung bestaiiden. 


’ WOM^EN. 

With spices nnd precious 
Balm we arrayed him ; 
Faithful and gracious. 

We tenderly laid him : 

Linen to bind him 
C’leanlily wound we : 

All ! when we would find him, 
Ch|‘ist no more found we I 

OP Axget.s. 

Christ is ascended ! 

Bliss hath invested him, — 
Woos that molested him, 
Trials that tested him, 
Gloriously ended ! 
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Faust. 


Was sucht ihr, miiclitig und ge- 
lind, 

Ilir Iliimnelstdne, niicli am 
Staube ? 

K]iiigt dort limber, wo weiche 
MenscLen sind. 

Die Dotscliaft libr’ icii wohl, al- 
lein mlr felilt dor Qlaube ; 

Das Wunder ist dcs Glaiibens 
liebstes Kind. 

Zu jenen Sj)liareii wag’ icb niebt 
zu streben, 

Woberdie liolde Nacbricht tdnt ; 

Und docb, nii diesen Klang von 
Jugeud auf gcwbhnt, 

Kuft er aucli jetzt ziiriick micli 
in das Leben. 

Sonst stiirzte sicb der Ilimmels- 
licbo Kuss 

Auf niich berab in ernster Sab- 
batbstiJle ; 

Da klang so abnungsvoll dcs 
Glock(*niones F Lille, 

Und ciii Gcbct war brilnstlger 
Genuss ; 

Ein unbegreiflieb lioldcs Scbiion 

Trieb micb, durcb Wald und 
Wiesen blnzugelu n, 

U nd unter tausendbeissen Tbrii-* 
nen 

Fiiblt’ icb mir cine Welt ent- 
stehn. 

Dicss Lied verkilndetc dcr Ju- 
gend niuntre Spitde, 

Der Friiblingsfeier freies OlUck ; 


Wbv, bore in dust, entice mo 
with your spell. 

Ye gentle, powerful sounds of 
Heaven ? 

Peal ratber there, where tender 
natures dwell. 

Your messages 1 bear, but faitb 
bas not b(‘cn given ; 

The d(‘arest child of Faitb is 
Miracle. 

I venture not to soar to yonder 
regions. 

Whence the glad tidings hither 
float ; 

And yet, from childhood ii]) 
familiar wdtb the note, 

To Life it now renews the old 
allegiance 

Once II(*avenly Love sent down a 
burning kiss 

Upon my brow, in Sabbath si- 
lence holy ; 

And, fi]l(‘d with mystic ]»resage, 
chimed tlu- church-bell 
slowly, 

And prayer dissolved me in a 
ferv(‘nt bliss. 

A sweet, uncomprebended yearn- 
ing 

Drove f(jrtb my feet tbroiigb 
woods and meadows free, 

And while a thousand tears were 
burning, 

I felt a world arise for me. 

These chants, to youth and all 
its sports appealing, 

Proclaimed the Spring’s rejoic- 
ing holiday ; 
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Erinnerung halt mich nun, mit 
kindli cli em 0 ef iihle, 

Vom Ictztcn, crnsten Schritt 
zuriick. 

O tdnct fort, ihrsiissonHimmels- 
lieder ! 

Die Tliriine quillt, die Erde hat 
niich \vied(*r ! 


And Memory holds me now, with 
childish feeling. 

Back from the last, the solemn 
way. 

Sound on, ye hymns of Heaven, 
so sweet and mild 1 
My tears gush forth : the Earth 
takes hack her child 1 


Chobus 0 

Hat der Begrahene 
Schon sich nach ohen, 

Lcibeiid Krhabene, 

Ilerrlieh erhobcm ; 

1st er in Wt'rdelnst 
Schaffender Freude nah : 

Ach I an der Erde Brust, 

Sind wir zuin Ijride da. 

Li ess er di(‘ Seinon 
Schmachtend uns hier zuriick, 
Ach, wir beweinen, 

Meister, dein Gliiok I 

CnoEUS 


Disciples. 

Has He, victoriously, 
Burst from the vaulted 
Grave, and all-gloriously 
Kow sits exalted ? 

Is lie, in glow of birth, 
Ba])ture creative near? 
Ah ! to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here. 
We, his aspiring 
Followers, Him we miss ; 
Weeping, desiring. 
Master, Thy bliss 1 

F Angels. 


Christ ist erstanden 
Aus der Yer\v(‘suiig Schooss. 
lh‘isset von Banden 
Frt'udig <‘uch los ! 

Thatig ihn preisenden, 

Liebe beweisend(‘u, 
Bruderlich speisenden, 
I’redigend reisenden, 

Woniu‘ verbeissenden 
Euch W. der Meister nah, 
Kiich ist er da ! 


Christ is arisen, 

Out of Corruption’s womb : 
Burst ye the prison, 

Break from your gloom 1 
Praising and pleading him. 
Lovingly needing him. 
Brotherly feeding him, 
Preaching and speeding him, 
Blpssing, succeeding Him, 
Thus is the Master near, — 
Thus is He here I 


Tlio second scene is before tlie city gate, on the 
Easter holiday. Citizens, students, servant girls, beg- 
gars and soldiers niake their appearance. Each one 
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sjoeaks in his or her character, and the result is a mot- 
ley, animated picture of life. Faust passes through the 
crowd, feeling his desire renewed to be sinqdy a man 
among men. AccomiDanicd by Wagner, lie walks onward 
to the crest of a neighboring hill, where the sight of 
sunset calls forth a 2 )assage so grand and impassioned, 
that it is hard for me to resist the temj^tation of quoting 
it. But I dare not pause too often by the way. 

As the dusk begins to gather, they notice a black dog, 
running around them in circles, gradually drawing 
nearer. Wagner thinks it is only a stray j)oodle who is 
hunting his master, l)ut Faust imagines that a trail of fire 
follows the animal. He returns to his quarters, taking 
the dog with him. The Third and the Fourth scxmcs 
are in Faust’s study. He begins to translate the first 
cha 2 )ter of John, while the dog lies on a cushion behind 
the stove. But he growls and barks fearfully, at each 
re})etition of the text. Faust suspects the pn'seiice of 
an evil spirit in the beast, and proceeds to exorcise it 
by the usual formula of magic. The spell at last is dis- 
solved, and Mephistopheles steps forth, in the costume 
of a traveling scholar. In answer to Faust’s questions, 
he dec'lares himself to be 

Part of that Power, not understood, 

Which always wilJs the Bad, and always works the G:)od ; 

and again, he says : 


J am the Spirit that Pe/iics ! 
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explaining that his proper element is Evil, in all its 
forms. This is the part which he plays throughout the 
whole poem. Ho is not Satan, but an intellectual Devil 
who works by always presenting the opposite of Good. 
He argues rather than directly tempts, and assures his 
power over Faust by trains of reasoning which the lat- 
ter cannot ansAver, because they are the echoes of his 
own doubts. ]\Iephisto])heles is one of the most re- 
iimrkiihle creations in literature. His cunning, his 
subtlety, his scorching ridicule and savage cynicism 
form a compound which is only a little more than 
human, and is not completely infernal. He is the echo 
of all the reckless and defiant unbelief of the whole 
human race : in him are concentrated their rebellious 
impulses, their indulgence, their negation of Virtue, 
Love and Faith, and herein lies the secret of his 
poAver. To look upon him as a coiiA^entional devil 
Avould lead you to misunderstand him entirely. Like 
the very (pialities of human nature Avhich he repre- 
sents, he ‘‘ ahvays the Bad, and ahvays icorh' the 
Good,” — that is, in si)ite of himself. 

Mephistopheles lulls Faust into slumber by the song 
of his lattendant spirits — a Mid, almost unearthly chant 
which hints at the delight of the senses, without ex- 
pressing ♦any intelligible thought. He returns next 
rlay, ajid so plays ui3on Faust’s impatient, despairing 
mood, that the latter curses everything in Avhich he 
had formerly belieA'jod, and at last — satisfied that all 
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forms of happiness have become impossible to him — 
exclaims : 


Werd’ ich lieruliig-t. je inich auf 
(‘ill Fimlbett li‘g(‘ii, 

So sei os gloicli uni niicli g-('than ! 
Kannst du inich schmeichclnd 
jo b(‘liifrcn. 

Pass icli mir s(dbst ^ofalleii mag, 

Kuniist dll micli init G(*iiussbe- 
triig-cn ; 

Pas S(n fur niicli d(^r h^tzte Tag ! 
Pio Wette biet' icli I 


When on an idler’s bed I stretch 
myself in (jiiiet. 

There let , at onc^, my record mid ! 

Canst thou with lying flattery 
rule mo. 

Until, t^vU'-p leased, myself I 
see. — 

Canst thou with rich enjoyment 
fool me, 

Let that djiy bo the last for luo ! 

The bet I olfor. 


Mepiiistopuet.es. 


Top I 


PoiU‘ ’ 


Faust. 


Und Selling auf 

Sclilag ! 

Werd ’icli zuin Augenblicke sa- 
gen : 

Verweile doch ! du bist so 
schon I 

Pann mag^t du mich in Fcsseln 
schlasron, 

Pami will ich gem zu Grande 
gehn ! 

Dann mag die Todtenglocke 
fechallon, 

Darm b»st du d(‘ines Pitniste.s froi, 

Pie Uhr mag slehn, dor Zeiger 
fallen, 

Es sei die Z(‘it fiir inich vorbei ! 


And h(‘artUy < 

When thus I hail the Moment 
flying : 

“Ah, still di'lay — tliou art so 
fair ! ” 

Then hind me in thy bonds un- 
dying, 

My filial ruin then declare ! 

Then let the diaith-hell chime 
till' token, 

Then art thou from thy service 
frer ’ 

The clock inav stop, •the hand be, 
broken. 

Then Time be finished unto me ! 


TLis is tl).} comjiact : and I bpg you to remeinl)er 
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tlie words wliicli will give Mepliistoplicles power over 
Faust. He must experience a sense of liappiness so 
j)ure and complete that he shall say to the passing mo- 
ment : “Ah, still delay — thou art so fair!” Observe 
the nature bf the problem : through perfect happiness 
he will lose liis soul; yet how sliall Me])histop]ieles 
evoh'o ]ia2)i)iness from Evil ? Either way there seems 
to be a 2>ar‘;idox — a moral contradiction — and tLe solu- 
tion of this riddle is the basis upon which both 2)arts of 
the ])oom rests. 

Faust exclaims, after the compact is made : 


Stiirzcn wir uns in dtis Kaus- 
clicii (Icr Zeit, 

Ins IioHcii i]vr l^cgobenlioit ! 

Pa iiia^ denn Sclimorz und Ge- 
nuss, 

und Verdniss 

Wit (‘iriaiidt*!’ woclusdn, wie es 

kiiiiii : 

Xur rasllos iK’tliiitipft. sicli d<T 
Mann. 


Plung^c wc in Time's tumultuous 
dance, 

In the rush and roll of Circum- 
stance ! 

Then may delight and distress, 

And wony and success, 

Alternately follow, as best they 
can : 

Restless activity i)roves the man ! 


WJiilt; F.uist retires to prepare for liis ueiv life in tlie 
world, a student calls. Mepliistoplieles puts on Faust’s 
cup and mantle, passes himself off for the learned Pro- 
fessor, atid takes the opportunify to give his views upon 
logic, law, theology and medicine. His rcm.arks ai-e so 
slirewtl aud his satire so keen that the. student is pro- 
tdiindlv impressed, .and at the close of the interview 
(like many another student nowadays) recpiests an 
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autograpli in liis album. This scone is a masterpiece 
of irony. 

Goetlie ealletl the scene in tlie witclies’ kitclien a piece 
of ^‘dramatic nonsense.” Faust, looking in the witches’ 
mirror, perceives tlie form of Margaret, hick at onc^c 
takes possession of his fanc3\ The witch gives him a 
magic potion to drink, which re2)airs the A\'aste of Ins 
body in studies, and restores his j'outhful vigor. Then 
follow tJioso sim2)lo, exquisite scenes in wliich iMargaret 
is the heroine. Faust first sees her returning from con- 
fession, when she re2')ulses his 2)roflored escort. By 
the aid of Mephist<q)heles and an old neighbor nani(‘d 
Martha, he obtains an interview in the garden, and soon 
succeeds in insjjiring a return of his lov(‘. iM’argaret’s 
jDerfect innocence and her simple trust in him awaken 
his sense cf remorse. The lateiit good in his natiux' 
drives him from her, lest he sliould become tla^ instru- 
ment of her ruin; but Mejdiistojdioh's, by ])ainting her 
loneliness and yearning for the absent lover, brings him 
back again. Then follows the cel(‘brated sc(-n(‘, wlierein 
Faust gives his confession of faith, in ansNser to ^Mar- 
garet’s doubts, and from this jioint the tragic ])nrti(ni of 
the story begins. MargarK’s 2>ray< r to th(‘ Virgin is 
the 2iassu)nate a])2)eal of a loving and sutlering heart. 
If ever tears were ex])ressod in words, it is^ in those 
marvellous stanzas. It is* rc^markable that, althougli 
Margaret is a simj)le, ignorant girl, accaistomed to liard 
work and no sentiment — although she is vain, aiid im- 
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prudent, and yields to lier fate from the first, without 
nialdng the least resistance, no imaginary Avoman in all 
literature — not even Imogen, Cordelia or 02:)helia — 
excites so tender a sympathy in tlie reader. The 
conception df her character is not only original hut 
daring. 8he is, simpl}", a Avoman, as innocent in her 
ignorance as Ea'c in Eden. Sin, ciime and madness 
visit her, hat Ave feel that she is their hel])less Auctim, 
and thai the original purity of her nature can take 
no permanent stain. 

The tragical OA^ents thicken. Margaret’s mother neA^er 
aAvakes from a sleeping potion, administered Avithout 
evil intent; her brother, Talentin, attacks Eaust in the 
street, and is slain hy him. Faust and Mephistopheles 
fly from the city, and she is left alone. She goes to the 
Cathedral, to seek solat*e in the religious ser Alices, hut 
the Evil S])irit j^iirsues her there. 

Then follows the Carnival of the Witches, among the 
Hartz ^Mountains, on tlie Walpurgis-Xiglit, Avhich is 
the First of ^lay. With the opening lines Ave begin to 
breathe a supernatui-al, almost a diabolical atmosphere. 
All is weird, strange and gln^stly. Will-o’-the-Avisps 
dance along the path; a •tempest rushes doAAUi the 
gorges, tearing u]i the trees by* the roots ; shoAvers of 
s])arks fly through the air, and the red moon hangs 
lf)\v on tli(^ borders of the sky. The Avitch scenes in 
]\!acb(‘th are ghastly enough, but they have not the 
lurid, *unearthlv atmosphere of the Walpurgis-Xight. 

f A • 
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As we move along with tlie fitful dance or stormy sweep 
of the rhythm, we feel a creeping of the nerves, as if 
in the presence of j^owers brought from another and 
darker world. Mephistophcles here again reveals his 
true character, but he cannot persuade F'iiust to take 
j)art in the revels. Faust’s thoughts are with Margaret, 
and he sees her at last, as a phantom, whercdn her fate 
is revealed to him. It is difficult for me to refrain 
from quoting portions of the Walpurgis-Night ; but I 
ain forced to do it. 

The Inlvnnezzo (or interlude), called ‘‘Oberon and 
Titania’s (loldeu Wedding,” which follows, has really 
nothing to do with '^Fansf Goethe wrote it as a 
series of “ Xettivu,'' in another form, and sent it to 
Schiller for publi(*ation in ‘‘The Hours.” Schiller, 
however, judged it best not to revive the excitement, 
wliidi was beginning to subside, and returned it to 
Goethe, suggesting that he might use it in some otlier 
TV’ay : thus it came to be inter])olated into “ It 

is a collection of very short, sharp stanzas, which snap 
and sting like a whi])-lash, descri1)ing Goethe’s literary 
enemies under names Avhich allow the real pei’sons to 
be guessed. . 

Eeturniiig to the tra*gedy, we next encounter Faust 
in a state bordering upon madness. He has learned 
that Margaret is imprisoned and condemned to deatli 
for infanticide. His remorse and passion are so fran- 
tically expressed, that Mephistopheles, Devil as* he is, 
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begins to be frightened. He consents to carry Faust 
to Margaret’s dungeon, and give his assistance in car- 
rying her off. 

One more scene concludes the First Part — the inter- 
view between Margaret and Faust in the dungeon. It 
is heart-rending in its tragic power. Margaret, ren- 
dered insane by her misery — and we are given to un- 
derstand tliafc the crime for which she is condemned 
was insanely committed — does not recognize her lover. 
She takes Faust to be the jailer, and pleads piteously 
for li('r life. At last she begins to remember, but 
dimly and incoherently : she takes no notice of Faust’s 
agonizing efforts to persuade her to fly with him. I will 
quote the last half of the scene : 


Mabg 

MuIUt liab’ icli unigo- 
bniclit, 

Mein Jviiid huh' ich crtriiukt. 

War cs iiiclit dir iiuJ mir gc- 
scluMikt ? 

Dir aucli — Du lust’s ' i.liglaub' 
('s kauin. 

Giob (b-ine riand ! Fis ist koin 
Traiini ! 

Deiiu* li(‘b<' Hand I — Acli, abersie 
ist /♦‘ucbt ! 

Wisclu* sic* ab ! Wir* micli diiucbt, 

• 

Ist Bliit dran. 

Acli Gott ! Was bast du getban I 

SU*cly‘ dc‘n Dcgt'n tun, 

I oil bit to dicli drum ! 


ABET. 

My niotbcr bavc I put to death ; 

I’ve drowned tbe baby born tc 
tlioe. 

Was it not given to tbee and 
me? 

Tbec*, too ! — Tis tbou 1 It scarce- 
ly true doth set*m — 

Give me thy band ! ’Tis not a 
dream I 

Tby dear, dear band 1 — But, ab, 
Tis wet I 

Wby, wipe it off ! Metbinks 
that yet 

Tbere’a blood tbereon. 

Ab, God ! wbat bast tbou done? 

Nay, slu*athe thy sword at last 1 

Do not affray me I 
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Favst. 

Lass das Vergangne vcrgangen O, U*t tlie past be past I 

S(‘in ! 

Du bringst micb um. Tliy words will slay me I 

Margaret. 

Xoin, du musst iibrig bleibeu ! Xo, no ! Thou must outlive us, 

Icli will dir die Gn'iber l)e- Now Til tell lliee the graves to 

sclireibeu, give us ; 

Filr die musst du sorgeu Thou must begin to-morrow 

Gleich morgen ; Tlu* wuvk of sorrow ! 

Der Mutter deu besten Platz go- The l>e.st ])lace give to my 
beij, 2U()ther, 

Meiiien Bruder soghuch dariic- Then (doso nt her side my 
ben, brother, 

Mich ein wenig bei Seit’ ! And me a little away, 

Xur nicht gar zu W(‘jt ! But not too V(‘ry fai’. I pray ! 

UnddasKleine mir ail die rechte And here, on my right breast, 
Brust. my balw lay. 

Xiemand wird sonst bei mir Xobody else will lie beside nn* ! — 
liegen ! 

Mich an deino Seite zu schmie- Ah, witliiii thim* arms to hide 
gen, me, 

Das war < in siisses, ein lioUh'.s That was a swf'et and a gracii^us 
Gllickl bliss. 

Aber es will uiir nicht mehr ge- But no more, no mor(‘ can I at- 
lingen ; tain it 

Mir isPs als mlisst’ ich mich zu I woiiM force mysidf on theo 
dir zwingen, and constrain it, 

Als sties'-('st du mich von dirzu- , And it seems thou r«‘pelle8t my 
nick ; , kiss ; 

Uiid docii hist du’s und blickst And ud ’tis tliou, so good, so 
so gut, so fromni. kind to see ! 

I AUST, 

Fiihlst du, dass ich es bin, so If thou fra I’st it is I, then corno 
kumm ! with nu- ! 
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Daliinaus ? 


Margaket. 

Out yonder ? 


Ins Fr(‘ie. 


Faust. 

To freedom. 


Margaret. 


1st das Grab drauss' ? 
Lnuoi*t der 'rod, so Ivomm^ ! 

Von ins Ituliebott* 

Fud weib'i- kc^inen ScUritt 
Du nun tort v Q llcinricli, 

kiinnt’ icli iiiit ! 


If tbe grave is there. 
Death lying in wait, then come I 
From her(; to eternal rest : 

Ko further st(‘X) — no, no \ 

Thou goest away ! 0 Henry, if 

1 could go ! 


Faust. 

Du kannst ! So wolle nur ! Die Thoucanst ! Just will it ! Opcu 
Thur vSteht offen. stands the door. 


Margaret. 


leh dai'f nicht fort , fill* niicli ist 
nichts zu hoffeii. 

Was hilft eslJieliiiV Sie lauern 
doch nur auf. 

Es ist so ('lend, betteln zu 
m iniisstm, 

fmd noch dazu niit bosom Ge- 
wissfii ! 

Es ist so elend in der Fiemde 
sell wei fen, 

Und si** werden mich doch 
ergreifen ! 


I dare not go : there’s no hox)e 
any more. 

Why should I fly ? They’ll still 
my steps waylay ! 

It is so wr<‘tched, forced to beg 
my living, 

And a bad conscience sharper 
misery giving ! 

It is so wretch(*d, to be strange, 
forsaken, 

And I’d still be followed and 
taken ! 


Faust. 

Ich bh'ibe \|ei dir. I’ll stay with thee. 

Marcjaret. 

n(*sclnvr»d ! Geschwind ! Be quick ! Be quick 1 

Kette dein iiniies Kind ! . Save thy perishing child 
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Fort I Immor den Weg 
Am Back liinaaf , 

Uber den ^teg, 

In den Wald liinein 
Links, wo die Planke steht, 

Jm Teich. 

Fass" es imr gleich I 
Es will sicli liebeii, 

Es zappelt nocli ! 

Rettc I Rctte f 


Besinne dich dock ! 

Xiir Eint ‘11 Sekritt, so bist du 
frei ! 


Away ! Follow the ridge 
Up by tkc brook, 

Over tke bridge, 

Into tke wood. 

To the left, wkere tke plank is 
phicrd 
In fJie pool / 

Seize it in haste I 
'Tis trying to rise, 

’Tis struggling still 1 
Save it I Save it I 

Faust. 

Recall thy wandering will 1 
One st(‘i), and thou art free at 
last ! 


Margahet. 


Wilren wir nur den Berg vorbei ! 

Da sitzt meine Mutter auf cinein 
Stein, 

Esfasstinich kaltbeim Schopfe ! 

Da sitzt meine Mutter auf einem 
Stein 

Uiid wackelt mit dem KopL* ; 

Sie winkt nicht, sie nickt iiickt, 
d{‘r Kopf ist ihr schwer ; 

Sie schlief so lange, sie w'ackt 
nicht niehr. 

Sie schlief, dainit wi: uns freu- 
ten. , 

Es wareii gliickliche Zeiten I 


If the mountain we had only 
pass(‘d 1 

There sits my inoth(*r upon a 
stone, — 

I feel an icy shiver ! 

There sits luy mother upon a 
stone, 

And her head is wacrging f‘i||r. 

She beckons, she nods not7n(T 
hea\ y head falls o'er ; 

She slept so long that she wakes 
no Tiion*. 

She slej)t, while we were caress- 
ing : 

Ah, those were the days of bless- 
ing ! ® 


Faust. 


Hilft bier kein Flehen, hilft kein 
Sagen ; 

So wag’ ich’s, dick kinweg zu 
tragen. 


Here words and prayers are 
nothing worth ; 

ril ventunj, then, to bear thee 
forth. 
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Margaret. 

Lass m\cli ! Nein, icli leide No — ^let me go \ I’ll suffer no 

keine Gewalt \ iorce 1 

Fasso nii(ih nicht so morderiscli Grasp me not so murderously ! 
un ! 

Sonst hah" if li dir ja Alles zu I've done, else, all things for the 
Lieb’ getlian. love of thee. 


Faust. 

I)er Tag grant ! Licbchcn 1 Lieb- The day dawns : Dearest I Dear- 
clieu ! est 1 


Margaret. 


Tag ! .Ta, es wircl Tag I derletzte 
Tag dringt herein ! 

Mein Ilochzelttag sol It’ es sein ! 

Sag’ Nieiiiand, class du schonbei 
0 retclien warst. 

Well iiieinem Krauze I 

Es ist eben geschehn ! 

^V'ir \verdc‘ii uns wiedersehn ; 

Abei‘ iiicht bc'iiii Tanze. 

Die Meiige drilngt sich, man hurt 
sie nicht. 

Den’ Platz, die Gassen 

Kbnnon sit‘ nicbi fassen. 

Die (Jlockc; vuft, das Stabchen 
bric’ht. 

Wh‘ sie michbinden und packen I 

Zum Blutstuhl bin ich schon* 
ontn’ickt. ^ 

Schon ziickt iiach jedem Nacken 

* 

Die Sch.'irfe, die nacli meineiii 
ziickt. 

Stumi^ liegt die Welt wie das 
Grab 1 


Day? Yes, the day comes, — the 
last day breaks for me ! 

My wedding-day it was to be I 

Tcdl no one thou hast been with 
Margaret I 

Woe for my garland ! The 
chances 

Are ovc'r — ’tis all in vain I 

We shall meet once again, 

But not at the dances ! 

The crowd is thronging, no word 
is spoken : 

The square below 

And the streets overflow : 

The death-bell tolls, the wand is 
broken. 

I nm seized , and bound, and de- 
livered — 

Shoved to the block — they give 
the sign I 

Now oeer each neck has quiv- 
ered 

The blade that is quivering over 
mine. 

Dumb lies the wc^rld like the 
grave I 
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Faust. 

O wiir’ ich nie gcboren 1 O liad I ne’er been born 1 

Mepittstopiieles {aj^jiears outdilc). 

Auf I odor ihr soul vcrlorcii. Off ! or yon ’rc lost ere morn. 

UwiUtzes Ziijrcn ! Zundernund Useless talkiuf:, delaying and 
riaiideru ! praying ! 

TSii'Uie Pfcrdi‘ atdiivudorn, "My ■\\ors(‘6!» are no\g\\ing *. 

Der Morgen diinnuert aul. Tlic morning twiViglit ib near. 

Mahoabet. 

Was steigt aus dem Boden Wlint rises up from tlio tlir(,'shold 
boraiif ? lier(‘ ? 

Dcr ! der ! Schick’ ilin fort ! He ! he ! sufFcT him not ! 

Was will der an dem heiligen What does ho want in this holy 

Ort ? spot ? 

Er will mich ! lie seeks me ! 

Faust. 

Du sollst leben ! Thou shalt live. 

Mabgaiiet. 

Gericht Gottes ! Dir hab’ ich Judgment of God I myself to 
mich Llbergeben ' thee I give. 

jMEPmSTOPIlELES (to Fafst). 

Komm ! Komm 1 Ich lasse dich (’omc ! or I’ll leave her in the 
niit ihr im Stich. lurch, and thee I 

Maro^vret. 

Dein bin ich, Vatcr ! Bette * Tliine am I, Father ! rescue mo ! 
midi ! 

Ihr Eng(d, ihr heiligen Schaaren, Ye angds, holy Cfdiorts, guard 

ino, • 

Lagert euch umher, mich zu be- Camp around, and from evil 
wahreii ! ward me ! 

Ileinrich ! Mir grant’s vor dir, Henry 1 I shudder to think of 

thee. 
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MEPlIISTOPnELES. 

Sie ist gcriclitet ! Slie is judged 1 

Voice {from ahove). 

1st gorottct ! She is saved I 

Mkpittstoptteles (^> FaustV 
Her 7A1 inir \ llit'keT to me I 

(Ee disappears with Faust.) 

Voice (front, within y d nitty away). 

Heinncli 1 lloiiiricli ! Ilemy ! Ileury ! 


This is all of that is known to most readers. 

Bnt you will notice that the evolution of the great plan 
is only commenced : the riddle has not even a 2 )i)roached 
its exjihination. Of all the usual experiences of men, 
Faust has only been drawn to love, but love so inter- 
fused with conscience and remorse, that the haj^ji}^ 
moment has not yet Idessed him. The compact with 
Mephistopheles still holds : he has not won his wager, 
although we may guess that he thinks so. 

After the comj^act was made, he says to Faust, “We 
will first see the little a,jid then the great world.” 
By the “ little world,” he mealis the individual expe- 
rience of the emotions and passions of human nature ; 
and this is the reason why Faust was made young again 
by the magic draught in the witches’ kitchen. By the 
“ great world,” he means the experience of a life niov- 
10 * 
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ing on a broad field of activity, among men, and in sta- 
tions where its influence will be felt by thousands, or 
millions, of the race. In this greater world, Mephis- 
topheles has every opportunity to disi)lay his evil talent, 
and to annihilate the germs of good whi(ih baffle him in 
Faust’s nature. The Second Part is tlierefore wliolly 
difiercnt in its character. It is crowded with char- 
acters, and its events arc displayed on a grand stage — 
so grand, indeed, that Goethe Avas forcial to introduce 
the element of allegory, and make single persons typify 
Avliole classes of society. It recpiircs a ripe and rather 
philosophical mind to appreciate this i)art j)ro])erly, 
because Faust loses something of his strong human 
individuality by coining under the (*ontrol of ideas 
instead of passions. He le«ayes behind him the expe- 
riences through Avhich he touches tin' lives of all men, 
and rises to those wherein he touches only the lives of 
the men Avho think and aspire. 

In the opening scene we find Faust sleeping, Avliile 
Ariel, accompanied by ^Folian harps, chants the pro- 
gressiA^e Avatches of the night, the restoratiAe influences 
of Nature. This chant embodies on important feature 
of Goethe/s creed^ Avhich ho* has ex]>ressed more fully 
in other Avorks. He belie A^ed most doA’outly in pre- 
seiwing moral and spiritual health. If there is a moral 
wound, it must be healed, leaAung perhaps a scar be- 
hind it ; but it must not b<} kept as an open sore. The 
chronic inflammation of remembrance and remorse must 
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be avoided. The true atonement for a wrong commit- 
ted does not lie in nursing the j^ain it leaves, but in 
■restoration to cheerfulness and courage and hojDe, for 
the sake of others. 

Faust awflkes to a scene of sunrise among the Alps, 
a piece of su])erb description. We learn that his nature 
is calmed and refreshed — that, forgetting his Past, he 
is ready to face Life again with fresh courage. In 
fact, lie afterwards only once refers to anything in the 
First Part. 

The next scene introduces us to the Court of the 
Eini)eror, who aj^pears on his throne, surrounded by 
liis ministers and lords. IMephistopheles has taken 
tlie place of Court Fool. The various ministers make 
loports, each more discouraging than the other. The 
treasury is empty ; tlie realm is lawless and disorgan- 
ized ; the knights and burghers are at war, and tlie 
allies and tributary states are unfaithful. Money, how- 
evc'r, is the great need, and Mephistopheles proposes 
to sup})ly it by digging up all the treasure buried in 
the soil since tiie old Poman times. The proposition 
meets Avith favor, but the subject is postponed until 
after the Carnival, Avhich is* near at hand. 

This Carnival is an allegorical masquerade, repre- 
senting Society. The young of both sexes ajjpear as 
flower-girls and gardeners. Intriguing mothers, with 
marriageable daughters ; rude, offensiA^e natures ; social 
mounfebanks, parasites, roues; the Graces, typifying 
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refinement ; tlie Fates ; tlie Furies, emblematic of slan- 
der and malice ; Victory, mounted on an elepliant, 
which is guided by Prudence, wliile Fear and Hope 
walk on either side ; a chariot driven by a boy pi^rsoni- 
fying Poetry, while Plutus sits within and Ava]*ico 
hangs on behind — all these characters meet and mingle 
as they are found in the society of the world. The 
part of Plutus is taken by Faust, while Jlephistopheles, 
true to his character of negation, wears the mask of 
Avarice. The Enujeror himself ajjpears as Pan, at- 
tended by Fauns, Satyrs, Nymphs and (iiiomes. Tin', 
form of the verse constantly varies in this scene ; it is 
full of the richest and rarest rhythmical effects. 

In the next scene the En] 2 )eror finds the asjject of 
affairs comjdotely changed. The treasury is filled, the 
troo 2 )s are j^aid, commerce flourishes, and tlio wliolo 
realm is ju’osperous. He learns tliat during the confu- 
sion of tlie Carnival, he has been jiersuadcal to sign 
a document, which Wiis really a docroi) for the issuing 
of paper money, redeemable in gold — aft(U' th(‘. buried 
Eoniaii treasures shall be discovered and dug up. Some 
of the features of this scene are taken from the 3Iissis- 
sijipi scheme of John Law, Goethe's first inhuition 
was to deal with jxditlcs instead of finance, and we 
must regret tliat he afterwards changed his plan. 31(‘})h- 
istojdifdes ])resents Faust to the Emjx'ror as* the orig- 
inator of the jiajoer-money, and tlie latter ajijioints 
him, vith the Clianecdlor, to direct the finances bf the 
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realm. In tliis sclieme, Tve see the effort of Mepliis- 
topLoles to initiate Faust into pu 1 )lic life as the surest 
moans to eorrui)t him ; hut wo shall soon find that the 
evil nature has made a mistake. 

Tlic Emperor is so impressed by Faust’s marvellous 
power that he desires a special exhibition of Ijis art: 
he t'ommands ]jim to summon the shades of Paris and 
Hehm to a])])(‘ar before his Court. You will remember 
that this was a 2)art of the original Faust-le^end, and 
was retained in some of the 2>nppGt 2^hrys. Faust calls 
]\re])histo2)hcles to his aid, but the latter hesitates to 
assist him. The task is difficult and dangerous : Faust 
must descend to the Mothers, holding in his hand a 
key which Mej^histoifficles gives him, and touch with 
it a tri^iod. The Mothers arc vague existences, who 
dwell outside the bounds of Time and Sjmce. The 
Court ass('mbles, Faust rises with the trij^od, Paris 
appears and then H(‘len. The members of the Court 
criticise tlndr bfniuty iji the true fashionable style, with 
iinjiertimmt ])riusc or absurd censure. But we see that 
Faust is seized witli a 2)assionate adoration of the 
b(^auty of Helen, and now begin to suspect that 
she is sf>metliing more tl^an a mere form. She rejDre- 
senis, in fact, the abstract sense of Beauty, the in- 
forming spirit of all Art, the basis of the highest 
human cidture. The honors heaped upon him by the 
^hnj^eror, the hollow sidendors of Court life, have 
unlv ‘•touched the surface of Faust’s nature. This 
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yisioii of an Ideal of Beauty masters and draws him 
after it. 

In the Second Act we arc introduced to Paust's old 
chamber, and to his Famnlns, Wagner, who has taken 
his ])Iaee, and is trying, like the alcliomists of the Mid- 
dle Ages, to elaborate a human being, a Homunculus, 
hj mixing together the chemical substances of y hicli 
the body is com])osed. Mephistoplieles, by a trick, 
makes the ex])eriment successful, and the Homunculus 
guides him and Faust to the Pharsalian Fields, on the 
banks of the Peneios, in Thessaly. Hero a 

classical, or Grecian Walpurgis-Night, in contrast to 
the Gothic one of tlie First Part. Faust has but one 
thought — to find Helen, while Mephisto})h(des wamhu'S 
about among the forms of the earliest mythology, heel- 
ing rather uncomfortable, and a little uncertain wliat 
course to pursue. 

The number of characters is very great. Griflins, 
Pygmies, Sphinxes, Syrens, Cljiron the Centaur, Em- 
mets, Pact} Is, Lamiae, the Pliorkyads, Thales, Anaxa- 
goras, Nereus, Proteus, Nereids and Tritons, TehdniK'S 
of Ehodes, and tlie sea-nymph Galatea, all take j)Mrt in 
this wonderful mooiilight spectacle. A great deal of 
the action Las no cf)nnecti()n w’ith Faust. Tlnah^s and 
Anaxagoras are the rejiresentatiyes v»f the Ne]>tnnic 
and Plutonic theories in Geolog}’, and Goelln‘, as a 
Neptunist, takes special pains to ridicule tlie opjiosite 
view s. All this, how^ever, must bo set aside : tlun, by 
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carefully examiiiiug wliat is left, we find that it repre- 
sents the gradual growth of the clement of Beauty, in 
Art and Ileligion, from the first rude heginnings in 
Phoenicia and Egypt, until it culminates in the immor- 
tal symmetry of the Grecian mind. Since Goethe gires 
a moral, even a saving power to Beauty, his object is 
now n(jt difficult to understand. 

Faust, meanwhile, has gone to Hades, to implore Per- 
sephone to release Helen ; but we are not informed 
hoAV this is accomplished. As a si)ecimen of the versi- 
fication of tlie classical Walpurgis-Night, I will give the 
chorus of the Telchines of Ilhodes : 


Wir liabcn tlni Dr(‘izark Nop- 
1 uiicn 

Woiiiit (*r die rfgosb'n Wollcn 

Eiitraltet (Ut Doniirer die 
AVolkcn, di(* Vdllcii, 

Nrptinius dein grjiu- 
lldion Uollcii ; 

Und wio audi von ubm os zackig 
crl »Citzt, 

Wird AVogo nadi AVoge von 
nntoii gi‘sprnzt ; 

Und wiis iiuch dazwischen in 
A(*ngstcii geningcn, 

^yi^d, lango gcsdilondort. vom 
Tn'fston vorsclilunger ; 

Wrssludb (‘T‘ uns Inniie don Scop- 
tov go roicht, — 

Nun fVob(?ii wir fosllicli, be- 
rubigl und loiebt. 


We’ve forged for old Neptune 
the trident that urges 

To sinootluiess and i)cace ibe re- 
fractory surges. 

When Jove tt‘ars tbe clouds of 
the tempest e sunder, 

’Tis Neptune encounters tbe roll 
of the thunder : 

The lightnings above may inces- 
santly glow, 

But wave upon wave dashes up 
from below, 

And all that, between them, the 
t eriM )rs o’ erpo wer , 

Long tossed and tormented, the 
Deep shall devour ; 

And thence he has lent us his 
sceptre to-day. — 

Now' boat we contented, in festal 
array. 


Th^i Third Act is generally called '‘The Helena.’ 
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The scene opens hi Sparta, whither Helen has just re- 
turned from Troy, in advance of Menelaus. In this act 
Mephistopheles appears as Phorkyas, a hideous old 
woman. Helen being Primitive P>eauty, he, of course, 
is obliged to become Primitive Ugliness. Lmust com- 
press the i]icidcnts of the act into a very brief space. 
Helen, flying from the vengeance of Menelaus, finds 
herself suddenly in the court-j^ard of a Gotliic castle, 
the lord of which is Faust. He makes her (pieen of his 
domain, their nu])tials arc celebrated, and they become 
tlie jiarents of a son, Euphorion. In all this there is 
a double allegoiy. Helen is not only the idtnal of the 
Beautiful, which rescues Faust from the ex(*esses of 
passion and worldly ambition, but she also stands for 
the classical clement in Literature and Art. Faust is 
not only the type of man, working his way upward by 
the development of his finer faculties, l>ut he also 
stands for the romantic element in Litc‘r;iture and Art. 
This secondary meaning is added to tlio ])rinjary idea 
upon which tlio whole work is based. Eu])Iiorion, tliere- 
fore, is the union of the classic and romantic s})i]’its in 
one person. He is a perfect embodiment of Goet]i(‘’s own 
poetry; but as Byron's deatlj, at the time* wlien this act 
was written, powerfully atfected Goethe, he determined 
to make Euphorion a distinct representative of Byron. 
The act chises with the deatli of Euphorion and the dis- 
appearance of Helen, whose garments, left behind her, 
turn into clouds and bear Faust away. As a specimen 
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dissolved in a gush of emotion over its pages. Jt was 
hailed as iho triumph and justification of the senti- 
mental scliool, and a whole literature of imitations, 
j:>arotlies and criticisms followed it. 

Although we cannot divide the literary life of Goethe 
into periods, like that of Schiller, because his growth was 
not only steady and symmetrical, but also because some 
of his faculties were nearly perfect at the start, 3 "et there 
are (occasional pauses in his activitj^ and variations in its 
chaiacter. The one imj'oortant change in his external 
life now occurred. In September, 1775, the Duke Karl 
August invited Goethe to visit him at Weimar. This 
visit, which lasted two months, was followed by an invi- 
tation to ac(*/(‘pt a permanent situation at the C(3urt, with 
the title of Privy Oouiicillor, and a salary of twelve 
humb'od thalers a year. In spite of his father’s opposi- 
tion, Goetljo ac'ceptod tlie offer, and thenceforth Weimar 
was his home. The appointment of an untitled poet to 
a jdace which tradition reciuircd to bo filled only by a 
noble, Wiis a great scandal thriuighout Germany; but 
the vild and i.idu^r grotesque life led by the Duke and 
Goethe gave mucli greater offence. Their chief object 
so(uned to be, to violate all the sa(*Ted conventionalities 
of G(U'man courts. They appeared in society in top- 
boots, crac‘ked whips together in the public market- 
])lace, p]uiig(Hl into the river Ilm at midnight, and con- 
ducted themsel\es altogether more like boys playing 
truant than a pair of dignified personages. For some 
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years,Goetlie’s j)rodnctiveness slackened, kecanse tlicre 
was now no internal incitement, and ilie internal im- 
pulse gave way, for a time, to his liearty d(dight in 
active physical life. It was his habit to carry a pocdical 
conception for a long time in his brain, alio whig it to 
develo]) by its own force, until the proper mood and 
leisure for its delivery arrived; then it was put into 
words with a rapidity and artistic comphdlou which 
astonished his friends, who did nc^t guess how much of 
the labor had l)een silently performed in advance. So, 
now, while he seemed indolent, the dramatic poems of 
“ cnif 7h.s‘,S‘o,” and Kij)noi\t'^ were 

in progress, and portions of the tir^t two were ov(ni 
written in prose. After throe years of fre^e, unrestrained 
life witli the Duke, he began to weary of balls, liiints 
and picnics, and withdrew more and more from the 
society of the Court, Ho was eight years older tliau 
the Duke, and “the intoxication of youtli” (to use his 
own words) was o^er with him that iutfcIj earlier. The 
inseparable com])anionship was broken oiV, althougli 
the Duke was steadfast in his fri(‘ndslii]). In 1782, 
Goetlie was made President of the Chambei-, and eji- 
noblod. The death of his father, in the same year, 
having made him comparatively wc^altliy, lie deder- 
mined to carryout his lon^-ch^ris]i(‘d phin of a jour- 
ney to Italy; but four years still intevvene(l lad’oro 
he succeeded in leaving Weimar. During this time ho 
began to write his philosophical romance of “ IVil/idra 
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Mcistcrj"' wliicli was not pnblislied until long <ifter- 
Avards. 

At last, in 178G, secretly and under an assumed name, 
lie sot out for Italy, wliere lie remained for nearly tAvo 
years, residing alternately in Venice, Florence, Homo, 
Naples and Sicily. It appears to liaA^c been a period 
of pure and perfect enjoyment. After ten years of dis- 
tractions, liis time was wliolly Lis oavii. He practised 
painting, for wliicli lie ahvays Lad a passion, studied 
classic art, correcting and elevating tliereby Lis poetic 
ideal, and worked faitlifull}^ plans lie Lad car- 

ried witL Lim. TLe Ipldgenie onf Tan and “ Af/- 
mont ” Avere compLdod, and “ commenced, before 

lie visited Sicily. I La\"e seen an original manuscript 
letter, AvLicL Le uToto from Naj)]os to Lis servant in 
IVeimar, giving as minute and entliusiasticj an account 
of Lis literary labors, as if it Lad been Avritten to a 
brotlier autlior. His little song of “ Kcnud dn das 
Land" evpresst^s die strengtL of tlie longing wliicL 
droAV Lim to Italy, and Le aaus not dec^oiA^ed in tlie 
r('al experience. Wlien, in 1788, lie left Italy to 
retuj'u to IVeimar, it was AAutli a feeling of regret so 
strong tliat Lo Avas positively unLa})py for inontLs 
aftei’Avards. 

Tlie Ipltujenie auf AvLicL noAV appeared, is 

c>ne of tlie noblest dramatic poems in any language. As 
S'/Liller truly said, it is not Greek, but iieitlier can it 
be* called Gorman. It moves in a liiglier region than 
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tliat;svliore fclie signs of time anti race may still be read, 
I’rom tlie onanaing lines : 

“ ITiuaus in oii’ro Scliatton, rego Wipfel 
Dos altcn, lit‘irgen, diclit-bolaiibtoii Hainos/' 

to tlie closing farewell of Tlioas, tlie rcatlor breathes 
tlie purest ether of poetry. Its grandeur is iiiheroiit in 
the lines, and its linest passages seem to exist of them- 
selves, rather than to have been elaborated by the 
tliOQght of years. It is a poem in dramatic form, not a 
drama; and tlio same distinction will apply to 7 b.s,s 7 ).” 
Neither is ada2)tod to the stage. '' Ipliiijvulc'' Avas act- 
ed bj’ the Court at Weimar, Goethe taking the part of 
Orestes, and the Duke that of Pjdadcs ; but at AVeijaar 
Soj)hocles was i^orformcd, — the high cultivation Avhich 
j^revailod there rendering even that ])ossibl<b 
may also be called a 2)sj"chological study. It is almost 
without action, and is monotonous in tone, but it 
abounds in tiuo passages. li is a poem, Low(jver, wJiicIi 
will iieA'or be generally a2)j)reciated, oxce2)t by ]:>oets. 
In Ef/inont Goethe achieved a tlieatrical success. 
This tragedy is still more frcr2Uontly 2^^-idV)rmcd than 
any of his otlicT dramas. 

Three such works as these should have ])la,ced Gocdlie 
at once at tJie head of German Ifteraturo : i)nt they seem 
to have made an im])r(\s.sionupon a comparatively small 
number, at the time of their a])2)earanco. The author’s 
genius Avas felt everywhere, but it disturbed to a gretfter 
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of the noblest literary art, the “ Helena ” is matchlejjs : 
tlie more it is read and studied, the more its wonderful 
beauty f];rovvs upon the reader. The first half of it is 
written in pure Greek metres, the latter half in short 
rhymed stanzas that sound like the clash of cymbals. 
I will onl}" quote from it the Dirge sung by the Chorus, 
on the death of Euphorion, because it is wholly descrip- 
tive of Byron : 


Niclit allein ! — wo du auch wei- 
Icst, 

Dcnn wir glauben dicli zu 
keiinon ; 

Adi ! woiin du dcin e^ntei- 
lest, 

Wird koin Ilcrz von dir sidi 
tronnen. 

Wiisstcn wir dock kaiim zu 
klaxon, 

!Xddcrul shigon wir dein Loos ; 

Dir in klar nnd trviben Tagen 

Lied und Muth war schdn und 
gross. 

Adi I ziiin Erdengliick frekoren. 

Holier Aknen, grosser Kraft, 

I^eider ! friib dirscOb^^t verlorc», 

Jugeiidbl lithe weggi'raiTt ; 

Sdiarfer lllick, die Welt zu 
sdiauen, 

Mitsiuii jedem Herzensdrang, 

Liehesglulli dor besten Frauen 

Und Hu eigenster Gesang. 


Not alone ! where’er thou bidest ; 

For wc know thee what thou 
art. 

Ah ! if from the Day thou hid- 
est, 

Still to thee will ding each 
heart. 

Scarce we venture to lament 
thee, 

Singing, envious of thy fate ; 

For in storm and sun were lent 
thee 

Song and courage, fair and great 

Ah I for earthly fortune fash- 
ioned, 

Strength w'as thine, and proud 
descent ; 

Early erring, o’er-impassioned, 

Vouth, alas! from thee was rent. 

For the world thine eye W'as 
rarest. 

All the heart to thee was known ; 

Thine were loves of women fair- 
est. 

And a song thy very own. 
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Doch dll ranntest iinaufhaltsam 
iTroi ins willcnloso Nctz ; 

So ontzweitost du gcwaltsam 
Dich mit Sitte, mit Gcsotz ; 

Dock zuletzt das liiiclistc* Sinnen 

Gal) dom reinon Mutli Gewiclit, 
Wolltest Herrlichcs gewinnen, 

Abt*r es gclang dir niclit. 

Wem gclingt esV — Trlibc Frago, 

Der das Scbicksal sicli ver- 
iiiumint, 

W enn am ungl uckseligsten 
Tage 

Blutend allcs Volk vovstummt. 
Doch crfrischct none Liodor, 

Stolit nicht liinger ticf ge- 
beugt ! 

Donn dor Bo<lon zoiigt sie wioder, 
Wic von jo cr sie gozcugt. 


Yet thou rannest uncontrollcdly 
In the net the fancies draw. 
Thus thys(‘lf divorcing boldly 
As from custom, so from law ; 
Till tin' highest thought ex- 
pended 

S(‘t at last thy courage free : 
Thou wouldst win achievement 
splendid, 

But it was not given to thee. 

Unto whom, tlnm? Question 
dreary, 

Destiny will never heed ; 

"When in evil days and weary, 

Silently the people bleed. 

But n(‘W' songs shall still elato 
them : 

Bow no longer and deplore ! 

Forth(‘ soil shall gmicrate them, 
Ah it hath done heretofore. 


Tlie Fourth Act written in Goethe’s eighty-sec- 
ond year, atid is tlie least important of all. Faust cannot 
live and find the satisfaction of his life in the st-‘rvice 
of the Beautiful, but its garments bear him above the 
stony ways of the Earth, and it is thencefortli his com- 
fort and the consecration of his days. He now insists 
on a new field of activity; he means to comped Nature 
to the service of man. There is a part of tlie Emperor’s 
realm ^vhich is uninhabitable, because at times inun- 
dated by the sea : this he will dike and drain, make fit 
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for population, and people with active colonists. Mepliis- 
toplieles is hound to obey liis commands, and the greater 
part of the act is taken up with the description of a 
battle which is won for the Emperor by his assistance. 
In return, Faust is presented with a title to the vast sea- 
swept marshes he desires to possess. 

In the last act, the great work is accomplished. There 
is a fertile, ])opulous province, intersected by navigable 
canals, in place of the sea. A harbor for commerce lias 
lieen built, and near it, in the midst of gardens, stands the 
palace of Faust. Only two things remain to be done — 
to drain the last remnant of marsh, and to gain posses- 
sion of a little t*ottage and cha])el, near at liand, belong- 
ing to an old couple who refuse to sell or leave it. 
Faust has not vet found his perfectly happy moment, 
tiiongh he is now iK'.arly one hundred years old. Mephis- 
toplieles, whom we may suppose to be verj^ impatient 
by this time, endeavors to hasten matters by frightening 
the old coujile to death and burning down the cottage 
and chapel. Faust enrses the rash, inhuman deed, and 
Mephistopheles is once more baffled. 

We now feel that the end apj)roaches. The scene 
changes to midnight, before the palace of Faust. Four 
gray 'women enter: one is W'Unt, another Guilt, the 
third Necessity and the fourth Caie. The palace is 
barred against tliem — Want, Guilt and Necessity retire, 
but Care slips in through the key-hole. Faust defies 
her, bftt she breathes on his eyes, and he becomes blind. 
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Put, iu exchange for the external darkness, his spirit is 
filled with light : at last he sees clearly. He urges on 
the work with haste and energy : “ one mind,” he says, 
“suffices for a thousand hands.” He groi)es along, feel- 
ing his way out oi tlie palace, and listens to the clatter- 
ing of the spades, whicli, day and niglit, are employed 
in draining the last marsh. He feels that he has oyer- 
come the hostile forces of Xature, and created new 
homes for millions of the race. Filled with this grand 
consciousness, he exclaims : 


Ja ! dif^scin Shine bin icli panz 
ergeben, 

Das ist (l(‘r AVoisbeit letzter 
Scbluss : 

Kur dor vordient sicb Freibeit 
wie das Lebcn, 

Der tiigUcli si<‘ (‘robern muss. 

Und soverbringt, umrungcn von 
Ci(‘fa]ir, 

Ilier KincDicit, ^lann und Gi-cis 
sein tuclitig .Talir. 

Soldi’ t*iii Opwiinine] mdclit’ idi 

S'din, 

Auf freiern (irund mit freb-m 
y«)!ke stc'bii. 

Ziim Aiigenblicko di'irft’ irh sa- • 
: 

Vc*rw(‘ilf^ dodi, du bist so sdion! 

Es kann die Spur von nieini-n 
Erdetagen 

Nicbt in Aeorien untergebn. — 


Yes ! to tins thought I hold 
willi firm persistenei' ; 

Tb(‘ lust ri'sult of wisdom stamps 
it true ; 

ITc only earns bis freedom and 
existence, 

^yllO daily conquers tlnuii 
amnv. 

Tims here, by dangers girt, sliall 
glid(* away 

Of duldliood, manhood, age, 
till' vig-orou^ (lay : 

And siidi a throng I fiiin would 

S(‘(*, — 

Stand on free soil among a peo- 
ple five' ' 

Tlnm <iure(l 1 bail tl.e Moment 
fioi'ing : 

“ yj // , f<f 'V fit [(fif — i]i o u a rt ho 
fair! ” 

The traces cannot, of miim 
earthly being. 

In a(*ons j>erisli, — they arc 
there !— ^ 
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Im Vorgefiilil von solcliem ho- In proud fore-fooling of suph 
hon Gliiok lofty bliss, 

Genloss' ioh jotzt den hochsten I now enjoy the highest Mo- 
Augenblick. nient, — this ! 


He ]ias saij the words : the compact is at an end ; and 
he sinks to the ground, dead. Mephistopiieles lias won, 
to all ajij^earance. Standing beside the body, he calls 
up the hosts of Hell to surround him and take joint 
])ossessioii of tlic soul. But wdiile he addresses them 
in a strain of blasphemous exultation, a glory of light 
falls from above. The angels appear, scattering celes- 
tial roses, and chanting : 


hoseu, ihr bleudondon, 
Balsam vt‘rs('n(b'nd(‘U ! 
Flaltenide, sch widn-nde, 
Ileiinlicli bolebende, 
Z\vt‘igb‘inl)(*fhigt‘lte, 
Knos])r‘nontsieg('lt(*, 
Eilet zu bhilin I 
Friililing entspriesse, 
Piiry)vir nnd (iri’u'. ! 

Tragt Parndit'jie 
I)eni Ruhenden hin. 


Hoses, ye glowing ones, 
Balsam -bi'Stowing ones 1 
Fluttt‘iing, quivering, 
Sweetness dcdivcring, 
Braiiehing unblightedly. 
Budding delightedly. 
Bloom and be seen ! 
Springtinii* dc'clare him. 
In purple and green ! 
Paradise bear him, 

The Sleo])er s^^fone I 


The Devils are driven back by this shower of roses, 
which burn them worse than the infernal pitch and 
sulphur • the angels seize and l)ear aloft the immortal 
part of Faust, and Mephistopiieles is left to gnasli his 
teeth in impotent rage. The last scone is laid in some 
legion of Heaven. After chants of ecstatic adoration 
l)y the souls of saints, the angels wdio bear the spirit 
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of Faust sing — and I beg you to mark the words care- 
fully : 


Gcrettet ist das edle Gliod 
DerGeisti'rwcdt voni Boson : 
Wor humor strobend sick bo- 
rn iibt, 

Don kdnuon wir'orldson ; 

Und hat an ilnn di(‘ Lk*be gar 
Von obon Thcil gonomiiion, 
Bogegnot ilim dio seligo Seliaar 

Mit lierzlicln'm ^Villkommon. 


The noble Spirit now is free, 
And saved from evil scheming : 
Whoe'er aspires tinwoariedly 

Is not beyond rodotniiing. 

And if ho feels the grace' of Love 
That from On High is given. 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait 
above, 

Shall welcoiiK' him to Heaven ! 


These are the elements of Faust’s salvation, and they 
at once recall to our mind the words of the Lord to 
Mejdtistopheles, in the Prologue in Heaven : “ Thou 
shalt stand ashamed to see that a gt)od man, througli 
all the obscurity of his natural im])ulses, still in his 
heart has an instinct of the one true way.” 

After further chants by the angels, the Mater Gloriosa 
— the Virgin Mary, as the Protectress of Women — soars 
into space, and the soul of Margaret a})proaches. She 
is not yet allowed access to the highest heavenly re- 
gions, but the hour of heu* pardoii and i)urificati(m has 
come. I will quote from this point to the end ; 


{The Matek OnqinosA 


ftoars into (he f<pacc.^ 


Ciioncs OF W 

Du Bchwebst zu Hdhcii 
Der pwigen Bcichc, 

Veniimm das Flehen, 

Du Ohnegh'icho ! 

Du Gnadcnrciche ! 


OMEN Penitents. 

To hcigjits tliou’rt Vipecding 
Of endless Eden ; 

Receive' (mr pleading, 
Transcf'mb'iit Maiden, 

With Mercy laden ! 
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Magna Peccatkix. {St. Luke, vii. 36.) 


Bei der Liebe, die den Fiissen 

Deincs gottvorkljirten Solines 

Thriinoii liesc znm Balsam flies- 
sen, 

Trotz dos Pliarisuer-IIolincs ; 
Beiin Gefasse, dus so roicliUcb 

Tro^dte Wcddgorucli borniedor ; 
Bci d(*u Pr)ck(‘n, die so weicblich 

Trockiieten die beiligen Qlie- 
der — 


By the love before him kneel- 

ing 

Him, Tby Son, a godlike vi- 
sion ; 

By tile tears like balsam steal- 
ing, 

Spite of Phaiisees* derision ; 

By the box, whose ointment 
precious 

Shed its spice and odors cheery ; 

By the locks, whose softest 
meshes 

Dried the holy feet and weary 1 — 


Mulier Samaritan a. (St. John, iv.) 


Bei dem Bronn, zu dem schon 
W(‘i]and 

Abram liess die Ileerde fiihren ; 

Bei dem Eimer, der d(*m Ileiland 
Kiihl die lAppc durft’ beriih- 
rcMi ; 

Bei der reinen ndehen Quelle, 

Die nun dorther faich ergiesset, 

Uf'berfliissig, ewig belh-, 

Bings durch alio Welten flics- 
Set — 

Maria iEcYPTiACA. 
Bei d(*m hocbgeweihten Orte, 

Wo dt‘n Tlerrn man niederliess ; 
Bcj dem Arm, d(‘r von der Pfortc 

t 

Warnend micb zuriicke.stiess ; 


By that well, the ancient station 

Whither Abram's flocks were 
driven ; 

By the jar, whose restoration 

To the Saviour’s lips was given ; 

By the fountain, pure and vernal. 

Thence its iiresent bounty 
spending, — 

Overflowing, bright, eternal, 

Watering the worlds unend- 

i^g I- 

{Ada Sanctorum.) 

By the place, where the Im- 
mortal 

Body of the Lord hath lain ; 

By the arm, which, from the 
portal, 

Warning, thrust me back again ; 
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Bei der vierzigjalirigen Busse, 
Der icli treii in Wiiston bli(‘b ; 
Bei dem seligcn Sclieidegrusse, 
Den im Sand ich niederscbrieb — 


By the fei-ty velars* rt^pentance 
In the loiu'ly desert-land ; 

By the blissful farewell stnitenco 
■Which 1 wrote upon the sand ! — . 


Tue Three. 


Die du grossen Silnderinnen 
Deiue Nahe nicl;t verweigerst 
Und ein bussendt^s Ciewinnen 
In die Ewigk(‘iteii steigerst, 
Gonn’ auch dieser guten Seele, 

Die sich cinmal nur vergessen. 

Die nicht ahntc, dass sio fehle, 
Dein Verzeihen angemessen ! 


Thou Thy )>i eserfce not donicst 
Tiito sinful women ever, — 
Liftest them to win the highest 
Gain of ptmitent end<^avor, — 

So, from this good soul with- 
draw not - 

AA’hobut once forgot transgress- 

Who hf‘r loving error saw not — 
Pardon adecpiatt*, and blessing ! 


Una Pcenitentioi 


{foi'mcrly named Margarcty stealing doner). 


Neige, neigo, 

Du Ohncgleiche, 

Du Strnhlenreiche, 
Dcin Antlitz gniidig 
Gliick ! 

Der friih Goliebto, 
Nicht inehr Getriibte, 
Er kommt zuriick. 


Incline, O Maidtm, 

With Mercy huhui, 

In light unfading. 

Thy gracious <*ountenance upon 
ray bliss ! 

My loved, iny lov(!r, 

Ilis trials ovit 

In yonder world, returns to me 
in this ! 


Blessed Boys 

{apprS^cliiug in hovering cird(s). 


Er liberwdichst uns schon 
An machtlgen Glicdern, 
Wird treuer Pfl(*ge Lohn 
Reichlich erwiedern. 

Wir wurden friih entfemt 
Von Lebechdren ; 

Doch dieser hat gelernt, 

Er wild uns lehren. 


With mighty limbs he towers 
Already above us ; 

He, for ■►liis love of ours. 

Will richlier love ns. 

Early wme we Ti inoved, 

Ere Life could reach us ; 

Yet he hath h'arned and, proved, 
And he w ill teach us. 
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The Penitent 
{^formerly named Margaret'). 


Vom e<l]en Goistrrclior iimgebeii. 

Wild sicli dor Jsouo, kauii* go- 
walir, 

Er all net kaum diis frisclio Lc- 
bon, 

So gleielii or sclioii dor lioiligoii 
Schaar. 

Sieli, Avjfj or ji'diTii Erdinibande 
Dor id ton llilTlo sicb entrafft, 
Und aus a(‘tlH‘riscli(‘m CJ(‘\vando 
IloiTortritt orsto Jugeiidkraft ! 
V('rgdnno mir, ilin zu bek'hren ! 
Xocli blondot ilm dcr none Tag. 


Tbo spirit-cboir around him see- 

ing?. 

Now to liiinsolf, Ik* scarce di- 
vines 

Ilis heritage of new-born Being, 

• 

When lik(‘ the Holy Host he 
shines. 

Behold, how he (‘aeh hand hath 
cloven, 

The (‘artldy life had round him 
thrown, 

And through his garb, of ether 
woven. 

The early force of youth is 
shown ! 

Vouchsafe to me that I instruct 
him ! 

Still dazzles him the Day’s new 
glare. 


Mater Gi.o«iosa. 


Koniin ! hebe dich zu hdhern 
??pln'iren ! 

^Venu er dich ahnet, folgt er 
nach. 


Bise, thou, to higher spheres I 
Conduct him. 

Who, feeling thee, shall follow 
there ! 


Doc tor Martanus 
( ja'ostrate, adorl n gy. 


Blicket auC ziim Bettcrblick, 
A lie* reuig Zarten, 

I'hieh zu seligein Geschick 
Dankend upizuarten ! 

Werdi* j(‘der bessre Sinn 
Dir ziim Dienst erbdtig ; 
Jungfrau, Mutter, Konigiii, 
Guttiu, bleibe gniidig I 

17 


Penitents, look up, elate, 

W'herc she beams salvation ; 
Gratefully to blessed fate 
Grow, in re-creation ! 

Be our souls, as tlu'v have beeUj 
Dedicate to Thee 1 
Virgin Holy, Mother, Queen, 
Goddess, gracious he ! 
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Ciioiius Mysticus. 


Alles Vcrgiingliclio 
1st iiur vin Gleicliniss ; 
Diis Un'/ul:»nglicln', 
Ilior wird's Evoigiiiss ; 
]){is r ulx'scliroiblk'lir, 
Ilier ist os ; 

])as Woibliclio 

Ziolit nils liiiian. 


All tliinf^s transitory 
But as symbols are sent ; 
Earth’s insuiliciency 
lloro grows to Event : 

The Indescribable^ 

IJore it is done : 

T1h‘ Woman -Soul loadoth us 
T"]>wanl aud on ! 


To tliosc who intend reading tlie whole work for 
themselves, I would add a few words in conelusion. 
Ill the charach'is of Faust and jMephistopludes an^ 
rej)r(‘sented the eontinual strife betAveen Clood and 
Evil in Man. Tlu' first lesson is that man 1)eeonies 
morbid and miserable^ in seelusion, even though he de- 
votes himsedf to the ac(j[uisition of kiiowhulge. Ii(i 
must also know the life of the body in tli(‘ ojx'ii aij-, 
and the soeiety of his follow-men. He must feel in him- 
self the passions aud the impulses of the race : in (dher 
words, he must first bo< ()nie a man among naui. He 
must light, thr<uig]i his life, Avith tlie poAvers of sellish- 
ness, tloubt, d(uiial of all good, truth and beauty. Then, 
the eiToi ajid the wrong Avhich he may have committed 
must not clog his future deAelopremt. He must re- 
coAer health from moial as frfun ])hysieal dis('ase. The 
passion for the Beautiful must elevate and purify him, 
saving him from all the meanness and the litthmess 
Avhich Ave hjid in Society aud in all forms of public life. 
The restless impulse, Avliich drives him forAvar*!, avIU 
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save him — that is, lead him constantly from one sphere 
of being to another that is higher and clearer — in spite 
of error, in spite of temptation, in spite even of vice. 
Only in constant activity and struggle can he redeem 
himself — only in working for the benefit of his fellow- 
])eings can he taste hax)pinesa This is the 

golden current of wisdom which flows through FausV^ 
from beginning to end. 
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RICHTER, 

Of all tlie representative authors of the great literary 
era of Oeriiiany, he who Avas kiiowo a.s “Jeau Paul" 
(luring his life, but is now reeovcriug his family name of 
Iiichter, is the most tliUiciilt to desoribe, both in regard 
to his relative jdaee and the peculiarities of his genius. 
In the lives and the works of the other authors A\e laid a 
greater or loss aecordanoe Avith intidh'etnal hiAvs ; aaIuIo 
he is phenomenal, almost to the point of being abnormal. 
They rcllect the interests and the inlluenees of their day, 
as in a clear mirror, — he as in one of tliost*. dark glass 
globes, which Ave. sometimes sec in gardens, distorting 
tlie reflocti'd forms out of all their natural proportions. 
During his life, his circle of ardent admirers gave him 
the name of “Dcr Elnziijc " — the “only one," or “the 
unic^ue,’’ — Avhich may very avcII serA’c as a immsurc 
of his literary character, if not of his elevation. Tlie 
first impression AA'hich a^ reader gets from his Avorks is 
that he stands entirely alone, both Avith regard to other 
authors and to his oAvn age ; but a longer .and more 
careful study shows that his relations to both have only 
been distorted by the unusual (qualities of his mind. 

‘M 
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There arc intellectual genealogies in literature. Mc^gst 
authors may he shown to be, not the imitators, but the 
spiritual descendants of others, inheritiiig more or less 
of tlieir natures. In this sense, the blood of Ct^'per 
sIjows itself in Wordsworth, of Gibbon in Macaulay, of 
Keats in Tennyson, or of Chaucer, aften* five hundred 
years, in AYilliam Morris. Among llichter s j^rede- 
ccssors, Ills n(‘arest intellectual ancestor Avas Laurence 
Sfcei’iie, the iuitljor of “ Tristram Shandy ” and the ‘‘ Sen- 
timcjital Journej',” — Avorks Avhich made a much deeper 
impr(‘ssion uj)on the literature of Germany than upon 
that of England. Take the main characteristics of 
tliese Avorks — their airy, capricious humor, their unex- 
pected touclu's of pathos, and tludr brief but marvellous 
glim])S(\s of liuman nature : add all the sentiment of the 
Storm and Stix'ss period, AAutli the passionate fury and 
fi'enzy taken out of it; add, also, a ])rodigious amount 
of desultory knoAvlcdgo ; jilaco this compound in the 
most Avillt'ul and AvLiinsical of human brains, and you 
will ha NO a AagiuN outline of Ilichter. The mixture 
is so unusual and heterogeneous that its elements 
cannot Ix'. se])arated by an ordinaiy critical analysis. 
Even the German critics, who are so fond of dissecting 
an an tine’s mind, and showing you every hidden muscle 
and ]ierve whicdi directs its motioiis, have found Eiichter 
an uncomfortable subject. He is a lively corpse, and 
Avill not hold still under their scalpels. 

I have cndeaA'ored to indicate to you the special fields 
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of action of the great autliors of whom I have already 
spoken, — to show how some strong interest or aspira- 
tion of the race found its exjiression in each ; but 
Eic^ll^'T defies any such attempt to define his position. 
We can only collect all scattered interests- desires or 
sentiments Avhich the others did not specially repre- 
sent, and we shall be tolerably sure to find them some- 
where in him. 

In a single quality he is pre-emine.nt. Not one of 
his illustrious compeers approaches him as a humorist. 
Lessing possessed a keen and brilliant power of irony, 
but he is never jiurely humorous. Klopstock and 
Herder had no comi)rehension of humor, and Schiller 
but a very slight trace of it. Wieland shows most of 
the quality, and his Alxlcriten'^ miglit almost be con- 
sidered a humorous work, l)ut it would be more correct 
to call it a lively and playful satire. Goethe’s humor is 
always severe, and sometimes a little j^onderous ; in his 
comedies there is generrdly an element of grott'S(pie- 
ness and 2)ur])osed absurdity. But in Kichter humor is 
an irrepressible native force, breaking out in the midst 
of his tenderest sentiment, darting helter-skelter over 
all his pages, sometimes threatening, soimdimes strik- 
ing sharp and hard, provoking at one moment and de- 
lighting at another. 

Some modern English and American writers assert 
that a genius for humor does not belong to the German 
people, and that its highest forms are not manifested in 
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tlieir literature. I entirely disagree witli tliis vie^w. 
There are traces of a very genuine humor in Lutlier : 
Fischart overflows with it, and in the last century 
Liclitenberg will compare with any wit of Queen Anne’s 
time. AlHioutrh Professor of Mathematics and the Na- 
tural Sciences at Gottingen, Lichtcn1>ejg achieved for 
himself a distim't place in literature. My attention was 
first called to his Avorks, some years ago, by Fritz 
lieuter, the Phitt-deiiLsche humorist of our day. I think 
even our extravagant American idea of humor Avill ap- 
jm^nate his remark that ‘‘ a donkey is simidy a horse 
translated into Dutch;” or the manner in which he 
describes one of his pompous and pretentious contem- 
poraries, by saying: “He sits down between his two 
little dogs, and calls himself Daniel in the lions’ den.’’ 
In fact, when he says that “ a man who has stolen 
a hundred thousand dollars ought to be able to live 
honestly,” we think we hear an American speak. Ho 
alone would prove the genuineness of German humor, 
if it wer(‘ necessary' to be done. 

liichter’s life was j^assod within narrow limits, and 
exhibits neither picturesque situations nor startling 
dramatic (*hangcs ; yet it. is none the less a story of 
deep interest. His graiidfath&r was a Franconian cler- 
gyman, of whom he says that “he was equally poor and 
])ious; " his father was even poorer, but with no in- 
t rease of piety to compensate for it; and in 17(53, at the 
little \illage of Wunsiedel, in the Franconian mountains, 
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\iQ liinisclf was born to a long inlioritance of privation. 
Tlie first twelve years of liis life were spent in a village 
calleclJoclitz, near tlio town of Hof, in northern Bavaria. 
The beauty of tlie secnery, with its eontrasts t)f dark 
fir-elad hills, slo])iiig fields and bright green meadows, 
awoke in him that suseeptibility to all tlu^ forms and tlie 
phas(‘S of ]Sature, Avliieli is (me of th(' eharms of his 
works. His playmates were the children of the pea,s- 
aiits, and tlirough them he learned tlu' lih^ of tin* com- 
mon j^eo^^le. His fatlnn*, Avith a l)oggarly salary as (der- 
gvmaii, had a large family of children, vho wert' botli 
healthy and hungry, and In^ was bandy abh^ to haal, 
clothe and instruct them. During the long wiiitin* even- 
ings the family burned pine-splints inst('ad of (*andl('s. 

As a boy, Bichter attimded school in Hof and in a 
neighboring town to Avhieh his fatlnn’ Avas transfeiTcd. 
He Avas an insatiable readc^r, borrowing books Avherever 
he could di.scover any. It made litth' dillenmce what 
the conb nts AV(-^re : so they w^re books, h(‘ Avas satisli(Ml. 
He furnished himself AAith paper, ])en and ink, copied 
eA’erything which made an imjm'ssion on him as he 
read, and linally stitched the sheets together to form a 
book. He contimuMl this habit for many y(‘ars, and the 
result Avas a manuscript' lil>raiy, stnfled Avith the plun- 
der of thousands A’oluimm. EA^erA’thing Avas thert' — 
tlieolo^ry mill tiii-waro, art and articlinkes, scionci', i^ook- 
ery, ideas of lieavou, makin*' of liorsoslioos, a'stlii'ficvs, 
edible luusbrooms, iiiytbology, milliucry — iu abort, a 
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tolerably complete c^’cloi^redia, lacking only tlie aljdia- 
betical aiTaiigenient. Wlien be could find no printcnl 
volumes to bori ow, lie read these manuscrij)! collections 
over again, and a good part of the knowledge contained 
in them stuck to his memory. 

During his seventeenth year his fatlnii died, and the 
family would probably liave starved, except for a little 
help gi\en now and then by the mother’s relatives. In 
1781, Ix^uiig eighteen years old, Ilichter went to the 
TTniversity of Leipzig, hoping to live by teaching while 
he studied tlie(dogy. Dut the uncouth countrv-boy 
found no pupils. How he managed to live there for 
two y(‘ars none of his biographers fully explain : the 
only thing eei tain is that he was forced to abscond to 
escape iniprisomnent for debt. Those two years, how- 
iM'cr, (h'cided his vocation for life : he gave u^) theology, 
consecrated himself to literature, and published the 
lirst jiart of a work entitled '‘"Dlv O roiiJrDuJ IscJteu ” 

(The (Jreenhijul Lawsuits). Ivichter himself says, 
forty >ears later, tLal it was written in his eightoonth 
year, after daily associatiiui with Po 2 )e, Swift, Toung 
and Erasmus ; but the rcadei who is familiar with 
those authors will look hi A^ain for the least echo of 
tlioir style and manner — fi*om beginning to end Eichter’s 
own grot(ys(iue individuality is as clearly marked as in 
ajjy oiK of his later works. The title Avas Avell calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity; hence the greater exasperation 
of the reader, Avheii, instead of some strange Arctic story 
17 * 
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oy fragment of forgotten history, he found merely six 
Essays — “On Authors,” “On Theologians," “On the 
vulgar Pride of Ancestry," “On Women and Dandies," 
and “On the Prohibition of Books.” If, nevertheless, 
he attempted to road one of tliese Essays, he was 
confused, *at tljiO outset, by a style whicli at tliat time 
must have suggested insanity. The iniiuls of some 
autliors are like a lamj) which illumijiates the sub- 
ject, more or less brilliantly, from one side : otliers 
walk around the subject, and light it carefully on all 
sides *, but here Avas one Avhich sc^oiikhI to touch oft* a 
collection of fire-works, fizzing, snap})ing and po])])ing 
in all directions, in the midst of Avhi(‘h a ])a7*t of the 
subject sometimes gleamed in blue fire, then another 
part in red fire, and then again a dozen roc-kets rushed 
off into the sly^ lear’ing the subject in complete dark- 
ness. It is verv eA^dent to me that in addition to 
Pope, Swift and Erasmus, Bichhu’ had becm attending 
lectures on physiology. The book is crammed Avith 
illustrations of the most extraordinarv kind, draAvn 
from that science. Two s(‘ntences from the first essay 
will suffice to give you an idea of its gemo'al characte‘»'. 
In speaking of the literaiy pivdenders and imitators of 
the time, he says ; “ In the dialogue of tragedy, the 
slang of the rabble is now Avedded to the tope of the 
ode ; the jests of beer-1 fibbers and the songs of seraphs 
endirace upon the same tongue, as juggh'rs draAv Avine 
and water from the same barrel. The saliva of j^oetry 
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makes the lialtiiig tongue of passion limber, and ^the 
j)oetic quill vaccinates the dumb woo with rhetorical 
pustules.” 

Of course tlie success of such a work wi:^ simply im- 
possibh^* The reader, who expected either clear wis- 
dom or intelligible wit, found himself jace to face with 
a man wlio seemed to be grinning througli a horse-col- 
lar. But, under all the contortions of a manner which 
per 2 )lcxed, amused and offended at tlie same time, there 
lurked the genius t)f the man. A few, a very few per- 
sonal friends began to believe in him. It must l)e said, 
in illustration of his integrity of character, that he never 
aft(‘i'wards made tlie slightest atteiiqit to render his 
style more acceptable to the public. It had to be ac- 
quired, almost like a new language, before he became 
p<)])u];ir. We Ji/ive a similar instance in English Litera- 
ture. When Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Eesartus ” first appeared, 
as a serial in Frazer’s Magazine, the publisher would 
have discontinued it, in despair, but for the letters of 
earnest a])j)reciatjor. received from two men, one of 
whom was Ilal])h Waldo Emerson. This was in 1835 ; 
and in 1870 tlu' same work, in a cheap popular edition, 
reached a sah' ot‘ 40,000 poiiies. 

WheiJ Bitrhter left Leijizig, as an absconding debtor 
and an unsuccessful author, he seemed to have reached 
the lowest depth of misfortune, and there was appar- 
ently no way of rising out of it. In fact, he stuck there 
for years, living with his widowed mother in the town of 
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a state bordering on starvation. He was already 
a man, in tlie maturity and consistcney of liis diameter. 
Even liis personal apjicaranee gave rise to tlie bitterest 
lirejudieo amxinst him. Ho cut off the queue, Avliich all 
men carried at the time, wore liis bro^^'n looks loose, 
witliout ])o^fller, Uung away the thick cravat, which tlnni 
»’('adicd from the collar-bone to the cars, and walked 
the streets with bare throat, — often without a hat. 

This revolt against what Avas then not only ri^specta- 
bilily, but decency, shut him out from occaipation A\ hich 
he might otherwise IniA^o obtained. There is nothing 
which the Avorld is so slow to forgive as an independ- 
ence in regard to personal appearance and lia\)iis. The 
greatest liA'ing English poet once assunal me that tlnu’e 
is not courage enougli in all London to make a visit in 
a felt hat. Iiichter Avas one of the j)ur(‘st of iiKui, ycd 
for this iiidependeiK'o he Avas branded as imnniial ; one 
of the most r^digious of natures, he Avas called an ath(‘- 
ist. A ch'rgynian in Hof jiossessed a Avork Avhich Iiichter 
Avas very anxious to read, but the clergyman angrily 
refused to lead it, unless Iiichter Avould first Avtair a 
craA'at and poAAaler his hair! 

After three years of ])ainfi\J struggle, a univin’sity 
friend finall} procured lltchter a situation as private 
tutor in his father’s family, and thus lor thiAM^ yisii’s 
longer the sufTeiing man Avas at least fed and ch)th(‘d. 
Then ho established a Hch(>f)l of his oAvn in a little 
toAAm near Hof, and laboved as a gentle, if an unwilling, 
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j)e(lagogiie for four years. This brings us to the ff^ar 
1794, the beginning of his literary success, the first 
liope of which led him to give up the school and re- 
turn to liis motlier, whom he tenderly clierislied until 
her death in 1797. He then left Hof forever, and went 
to Leipzig and Berlin. 

Tliis period of lUchter’s life embraces ten years of 
])ainful and discouraging struggles, and four years of 
j)artial success. A knowledge of it is of the greatest im- 
portance in estimating both his personal character and 
liis int(dleciual development. The name of Hof sug- 
gests to me an illustration of the ignorance which a 
man may manifest, and yet be renowned as ii scholar. 
Prosjxu* Meriniee is considered the first German scholar 
of his time in France, yet he never took the trouble to 
inform himself that Hof is a Bavarian town. He sup- 
posc^s it to mean the Court of some reigning prince, and, 
in spite of flic absurdity and the ccuitradictions which 
eiisiK^, he continually says of Bichter, Avhile he and his 
mother were starving together ; “ Coninic il itait d la 

( i / ? j 

onr . 

Bichter meant to continue his “ Greenland Lawsuits,” 
but no publislnu* would eycii look at them. He waited 
five ye:u's, and in 1788 published a work entitled 
(if(s (l(\s Icafcls Pajncreu” (Selections from 
the Pap(u-s of the Devil), a collection of essays, full 
of keen and grotesque satire, but neither attractive 
nor *very profitable reading. His long struggle with 
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pQTerty n,nd with the narrow, unjust prejudices of 
the community in which he lived, gave a sharp and 
bitter tone to his mind which delayed his literary suc- 
cess, and thus reiieated his misfortune in a new form. 
But a change was now near at hand, and, •singularly 
enough, it‘cania through a moral rather than an intel- 
lectual develojimeiit. He was one day so assailed and 
ridiculed by some of his narrow-minded neighbors, that 
the strongest feeling of resentment was aroused. While 
he was trying to call up words seyei*e enough to express 
it, liis eye fell u])on some l)oys who were ])laying near. 
He saw suddenly, as in a vision, the troubles and the 
sorrows which would leave their marks on those bright, 
happy faces; he felt the ])angs which the most fortunate 
life cannot escape : all that men suffer crowded u])()n 
his mind, soitened his heart, and lie turned away in 
silence from his jiersecutors. The same day he wrote in 
his journal: “H(mceforth I will assert my rights as 
firmly as ever, but always with gentleness.” 

His next woik, finished in 1791, marks tliis new 
departure. It is called : “ /M.v Lr/jc?i dr.s venpiih/fen 
Sell nlrrel^sterlc CHS (The Life of flie Clieerful Little 

Schoolmaster Wuz; Here hp forsakt/s the essay, and 
attempts what might bef called a romance if it had 
either a plot or a consistent narrative. The characters, 
as in all his later w^f)]*ks, are some tilings woiuhu'fully 
minute and rt'.alistic studies from actual life, and some- 
times merely njoutli-picces for the expression of*' the 
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author’s own humor and fancy. Many of the scenes 
are evidently pictures of his own personal experience, 
very minutely sketched, but at the same time so deli- 
cately and sportively that they never weary the reader. 

liichtei^ felt that he had at last discovered the true 
field for his willful genius. His few fp\ ndf? gave him 
hearty encouragement, and it only remained to win 
back the public which he had repelled. His next work, 
HKHifltlharc Loge"' (The Invisible Lodge), ^v as the 
turnijig-])oint in his fortunes. It was finished in the 
summer of 1792, and sent, with an anonymous letter, to 
an author named Moritz, in Berlin, bogging him to read 
it and, if possible, to find a publisher for it. Moritz 
groaiKid when ho saw the package, and left the letter 
nnopojjed for sever<xl days. When he finally broke the 
seal and read the first sentences, he cried out : “ This 
must be fr()m Goethe ! ” He then began to read the 
manuscript aloud to some friends, and very soon ex 
claimed: “This is Jiew and Avonderful : this is more 
than Goethe ! " To rtichter he Avrote : ‘‘ Who are you? 
What are you? The man who has Avritten these Avorks 
is immortal ! ” A package of a hundred ducats accom- 
])ani(Hl ilu‘. letter ; and Eichter, reeling and staggering 
like a drunk(u\ man, from a -joy so intense as to be 
iiu-redible, hastened home to pour them in a golden 
sti’(‘am into the lap of his mother. 

If the enthusiasm of Moritz did not communicate 
itseK to a very large circle of readers, still an audience 
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Wijs secured; and Richter’s next work: ^'‘H(\spcrus odcr 
fllnfmdvierzuj lla)td.^posU<«je'' (Hesperus, or Forty-five 
Dog-Post Days), which appeared two years afterwards, 
brought him to the knowledge of all the authors and 
the critics of Germany. A place was made >‘or him in 
literature, •and party was recruited for him out of the 
ranks of the reading public. Herder hailed him as 
a friend and an ally: the sentiment of the Storm and 
Stress period, so long deprived of the luxury of weej)- 
ing, blessed him througli the fresh tears which fidl 
upon his ])ages ; and a sliort time sulllced to transform 
the ridiculous, despised, unpowdered, bare-throateil 
schoolmaster of Hof into a sort of pastoral and idyllic 
demi-god, wliom princesses sought as a guest. 

Apart from the new and exceptional gcMiius which he 
broiiglit into lihu’ature, thc're W(‘r<' S(‘V('ral rtamoiis for 
Ricditer’s sudden popularity. Tlje increasing (‘Xi'cllence 
of Goetln^ and Schiller, inform and propoi*tion, was car- 
rying them beyond the .yvm])athies of that large class 
who df'inand feeling ami warmth ami a certain (dMtmlan 
in their favorite .authors : the new' romantic, school, 
headed by Tieck and the Schlege Is, w.as not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to sup])ly tjie puljlic need; and jeal- 
ousy of the Weimar circle, in other parts of Gfunnany, 
operated to the advantag(^ of any ne^v author w ho pro- 
mised to be a rival. Richter ke])t the ]>lacc wdiicli he 
had niade tor himself. His later works .all retain tluj 
ch.aracter of his (‘.arlicr ones. Except as they w'ei\i en- 
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riclied from his experience or his acquired knowledge, 
they show few traces of development. In this respect 
there could be no stronger contrast than he presents to 
Schiller. The only literary endeavor wdiich we can 
trace in his works is that of exaggerating or multiply- 
ing the eccentricities of his style. 

In 1700, IlicJiter visited Jena and Weimar, and made 
the personal acquaintance of all the great authors. He 
first met Herder, walking in the park. Ptushing up to 
him, he cried out : ‘‘Art thou “I am,” said Her- 

der, “and thou art he!” Whereupon they fell into 
each other’s arms. Kichter was drawn into a circle 
which was very hostile to Goethe, and although the 
latter treated liim with great kindness, he took no pains 
to secure Goethe’s friendship. He seems also to have en- 
tirely inisiindorstood Schiller’s nature : in fact, his head 
was a little turned by the praises showered upon him 
by persons more demonstrative than the two authors : 
he seems to have ex})ected kisses, embraces and tears, 
at the first meeting, and calls Goethe frozen and Schiller 
stony, because tliey oidy shook hands and invited him 
to dinner. In his letters to Herder and Knebel, he cx- 
])ressed these crude impressions, and they were soon 
repeated in the gossip of Wcimar. The result w^as 
Ilit'hter’s complete estrangement from the two men 
who most might have helped him onward and up- 
ward, even as they helped each oilier. Their cor- 
respondence shows that they were both profoundly 
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interested in him, and inclined towards a friendly 
association. 

After his mcHlier’s death, Eichter lived a year in 
Leij)zig, a second in Weimar, and then two years in 
Berlin, where, in 1801, he married Caroline iileyer, the 
dangliter of a government official. He first selected 
Meiuingen as a residence, but, in 1805, settled perma- 
nently in the town of Bayreuth, Branconia. Three 
years later, the Prince-Primate, Dalberg, the only eccle- 
siastical ruler w hom Napoleon did not suppress in Ger- 
many, gave him a })ension of one thousand Horins (four 
hundred dollars) annually, wdiich w^as continued to him, 
after the liberation of Germany, by the. King of Bava- 
ria. The remainder of his life w\as peaceful and un- 
eventful. He fell into a regular habit of authorship, 
and not a single year passed without one or more new 
w^orlvs from his pen. In order to avoid interruption, 
he hired a room in a little tavern on a hill, twn) or three 
miles from Baj’reuth. Some years ago I visited the 
place, and found a garret chamber with one window', 
two chairs, some shelves, ujion wdiich Eichter kejit his 
manuscrijit rwclopiedia, and a writing-desk, in tln^ 
drawer of wdiich lay an unjuiblished manuscrijit in his 
owni hfindwriting, entitled : “ Home Observations upon 
us Fools.” Some old persons whom I met there de- 
scribed to me the author, as they had seen him W'alking 
out from the town every morning and back every even- 
ing, with bare throat, a bottle of wine in eaclf side- 
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pocket, and a white poodle-dog at liis heels. One 
man added : “ I was at his funeral, and he was the 
most beautiful corpse I ever saw,” He died at the 
close of the year 1825, not quite sixty-three years 
old. 

The other works of Eichter which*are I'est known, 
are Tiian,'' wdiich is generally considered his greatest ; 

Blfunm- Frnclit- vrid l)orne7istiicke, ockr Fhesfaml, Tod 
mid IlovJiznt dvs Armcna dvolcaf e7t Slchenlcas'' (Flower, 
Fruit and Tliorn Pieces, or Married Life, Death and 
Wedding of the Law^yer of the Poor, Siebenkas) ; 
Kam}>a)}erih(d : ” “ Flegiljalrc ; ” ‘‘ Levana odcr Erzieli- 
nv(jMn'e ” (a Theory of Education) ; “ Dr, Kahenh‘rrjcr\^ 
Badcrelse'' (Journey to a Watering-Place), and '' Vor-- 
scltf(k der Ae^f lief lie'' (Introduction to ^Esthetics). Ex- 
cej)t the last, all these works must be called romances, 
in the absence of any better term. He published 
filso a number of smaller liumorous essays, the most 
of which are. now but little read, except by his spe- 
cial admirers. The complete edition of his works, 
published after his death, comprises sixty small vol- 
ximes. It is very evident that it finally became some- 
thing of a task to him to invent new eccentricities in 
his manner of treating a shbject, and he sometimes 
carries the grotesque to the verge of idiocy. In 
jients ” the chapters are called “ Dog-Post Days,” be- 
cause a dog is supposed to bring them to the author, 
one%y one, in a bottle fastened to his neck : in Titan'* 
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tlu^o are no chapters, but “ Johdperioilcn,'' subdivided 
into in the Flegcljahre” the chapters have 

the names of minerals — mica-slate, feldspar, hornblende 
— and in the “ Invisible Lodge ” they are called Scr- 
/ey^s‘.” Moreover, there is no regular siiccessioh of these 
sectors, cycles or minerals : they are continually inter- 
rupted, and the progress of the story — what there is of 
it — is delayed by extra sheets,” “postscripts,” “ jmsto- 
ral letters,” “addenda,” “ intercalaiy days,” “ circulars,” 
etc. In one of the works the stoiy stops suddenly, and 
then appears a long letter to the j)ub]isher, stating that 
4he writer is the author’s sister, that her brother has 
been bitten by a dog, fears that he may have hydro- 
phobia, and must suspend his labors ! Many of the 
titles also have no relation whatever to the contents : 
he calls an essay of a somewhat critical and biographi- 
cal nature, “ Observations made under the skull of a 
giantess.” In short, there are no bounds to the willful, 
whimsical pranks of his mind. The reader is led by 
glimpses of a delicate Ariel into swamps and briers, 
over stone heaps, and is sometimes left alone, in the 
middle of a labyrinth, to find the outlet as best ho may. 
If he delights in cpiaint fancy, tender sentiment, pure 
human sympathy, ex(juislte pictures of nature, and a 
power of suggestiveness which keeper his own mind 
constantly at work, lie will bear with the tricksome 
sprite and follows But few persons, I suspect, could 
endure the caprice and the arrogance of Eichtcr’s s^yle, 
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were it not for the strength and the sweetness of^his 
moral nature. 

His works are somewhat difficult to read, even to 
Germans, not so much from the obscurity of his thought 
as its uttSr want of form. He often tells you that he has 
a certain thing to say, and then makers the tour of the 
w orld before he says it. The reader finds himself in the 
condition of a patient w^aiting for the medicine which 
a friend Ijas gone to buy, but who, on the w’ay, drops 
in at the baker’s, and the blacksmitii’s shop, hospital, 
picture-gallery, prison, hears a prayer in the church, 
takes a dancing-lesson, has his hair cut, and looks into 
twenty volumes at a second-hand book-stall. After all 
this, the friend brings the medicine, and he is so kind 
and syrapatlietic, he looks into your eyes with such 
love, his voice is so soothing, that your vexation dies 
instantly, and in ten minutes you let him go out again 
0]i another errand of the same kind. 

To accpiirc a knowledge of Eichter with the least 
difficulty, one should take one of his w^orks along as a 
tiaveling-companion on a railway. He may then be 
read gradually, with many interruptions, with pauses to 
pursue a little w^ay the^fresh tracks of thought he is 
continually suggesting, and with glimpses of landscape 

w Inch harmonize w ith his pages. Wo cannot feel much 

* 

interest in his characters, for they are too shadow^y, 
exceji when they are drawn from humble life and from 
actiftil persons. When Eichter describes the narrow 
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cir(;umstaiices of tlie poor, tlieir customary joys and 
sorrows, their struggles or perplexities of heart or 
mind, he is wholly admirable; but when lie rises to 
that class which possesses the ideally impressible ele- 
ment, he often makes us laugh now where ••his first 
readers wefe deeijfiy moved. His lofty heroes and hero- 
ines woei) whenever they see anything beautiful ; they 
embrace and kiss wdienever they agree in sentiment ; 
the sight of a sunset from the top of a tower gives them 
thoughts of suicide, and they never look up to the stars 
wdtliout sighing to be disembodied spirits. They gush 
wdth an emotion wdiich is never exhausted : they feed 
on hopes and longings, and are never happy except Avhen 
they are inexpressibly sad. Yet, fools as they are, we 
cannot help loving them. If they could visit us, for 
only half an hour, on a moonlight night of summer, 
when the woodbines are in blossom, Ave should be 
delighted Avith their com2)any ; but HeaAoii forbid that 
they should come to us in the day-time, and esjiecialh^ 
in the market- [)lace ! 

I s^Acak of Ilichter’s extraA^agfint sentiment, not only 
because it is one f)f his prominent charricteri sties, but 
also because it iminediately jAresenis itself to those Avho 
02)en almost any one of hk romances for the first time. 
“ Sic/x^Hhls ” is the least objectionable in this resjAOct. 
The characters of tlie jAoor, dreaming, unjAractical poet 
of a lawyer and of his exasjAeratingly matter-of-fact wife, 
Avlio, in the midst of his eloquent harangue on Bter- 
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nity, interrupts him by saying : Don’t forget to leave 
off your left stocking to-morrow morning : there is a 
hole in it!” — are the author himself and his good old 
mother. MeiiK)ry, in this work, acts as a good genius, 
(ionstantiy calling back his fancy from its wanderings ; 
but in “ Titan ” and “ Hesperus ” th6je is no such re- 
straint. The characters in these works float over the 
earth, and only now and then touch it with the tips of 
their toes. After waving their arms towards heaven, 
and gazing through tears on the Milky Way, for many 
pages, tljcy sometimes come down a little, and wo ho 2 )e 
that they will soberly walk beside us for a few 2 )aces ; 
but no! the contact of the stable reality sends them 
ofl* wdtli a rleochet, and the forms that seemed human 
become indistinct masses of electric light and angels’ 
feathers in the distance. Contrasted Avith Goethe and 
Schiller, or indeed with any of his conteinj^oraries, Ave 
at once 2 )erceive Kicli tor’s prominent fault : lie has not 
the slightest sense of form in literature. That patient 
thouglit, by AAliieh a concejition is sloAvly wrought into 
consistent and 2)ro2^ortioned being, Avas utterly unknown 
to him. Instead of comjileto structures, Avlioro the idea 
sits enthroned lite a god in h^s temjfle, he gives us 
piles of materials, fragments of columns and altars, 
stones carved Avith fair faces of women and cherubs, 
Avitli grinning masks, or with Avild tangles of arabesque 
designs. In fact, he strongly suggests the Gothic orna- 
me^itation of the Middle Ages, Avith its mixture of roses 
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and^tjiistles, its leaves running into heads, its bodies 
tapering into quaint mathematical designs, and its sin- 
gular blending of meaning and willful sport. We see the 
same tendency, to indulge in the purely fantastic, in 
All)ert Diirer and other early German painters. It is 
an element •com jv^*anded of genius, egotism, vanity and 
fancy; for the author insists on giving us the play and 
not the labor of his mind, — the detaclicd suggestions 
and sketches, instead of the perfect picture. If this 
were ltic;hter’s only characteristic, he would be an exact 
embodiment of the undeveloped Gennan mind. Intel- 
lect, in a crude, formless state of nature, is always will- 
ful and arrogant. Hence, the worship of form, as an 
ideal to be attained, purifies the author’s concei)tion 
from his merely personal whims and moods, and thrusts 
his egotism and vanity into the background, while forcing 
his fancy to serve as the law of beaut}^ dictates. Ilichter 
might have learned something of this, to his endless ad- 
vantage, had he allied himself with Goethe, and Schiller, 
and borne with their honest criticism, instead of giving 
liiniself up wholly to the luxury of being j)raiscd, em- 
braced and wej)! over. In their correspondence the 
two poets called him a iragelaiiJi, or Indian antelope, 
but there was no v^ffence in applying this term to the 
gambols of such a free and nimble intellect. 

liichters social success had also its share* in mis- 
leading him. His independence and defiance of per- 
secution, during these long years of bitter poverty, llad 
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given liim an air of pride and dignity; lie tad a 
strong and finely - formed body and a snperb head, 
with a brow like Jupiter’s, and the frank eyes and 
mouth of a boy; and thus, at the age of thirty-three, 
he bur^lt upon the world, which first knew him nearly 
at the level of his highest perforimince.* He was a 
welcome phenomenon at the courts of princes, biases 
with all their ordinary" associations. Here was a ver- 
itable child of nature, who yet observed the laws of 
society. The aristocratic circles were charmed by his 
originality, brilliancy and gentleness, while they dreaded 
to provoke his powers of humor and satire ; so he was 
allowed to say things which startled the courtiers, 
he was petted and caressed, and at length innocently 
led to believe that the more freely he poured forth all 
the ingredients of his nature, without regard to their 
arrangement, tlie more he w'ould gratify the world. His 
literary development therefore ceased, as I have already 
said. His j)en became a ])ermanent escape-j^ipe or drain 
for his mind, carrying off everj^ thought as it welled up. 
Moreover, humor being the distinctive quality of his 
genius, he could scarcely have risen to a higher plane 
Avithout losing something^ of it on the w^ay. Humor is a 
quality whicli may be wisely governed, refined b^^ study 
and exercise, but it rigidly holds the mind to its own 
si>ecial spliere of thought and invention. It may slyly 
])eep into the cloisters of efimest thought, but it keeps 
far away from the altars of aspiration. 

18 
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Ivipliter is frequently called a 2)oet in prose, but tlie 
title is liardly correct. I will admit that lie j^ossessed 
a thoroughly 2)oetic aj)] 3 reciation of nature, and that a 
few of his scattered concc2)tions are ada2)ted to jioetic 
treatment, but I have rarely found an author* with so 
little of tlifi ])oeiiic facmlt}". His idea of 2)rose, for the 
most 2)art, seems to consist in tearing uji sentences, and 
then jiutting the fragments together at random. Pas- 
sages of great tenderness and eloquenc*e are freciuent, 
but they are seldom rhythmical. He sometimes refers 
to j)oets, but noYcr quotes a line from them, excoqit from 
the classic authors. A sweet pervading sentiment is 
often mistaken for poetry, but it is the difference be- 
tween a ton of marble-diTst and a statue. 

I have inaicated iliehter’s chief deficiencies, and I 
now turn to his ec^ually evident merits. His humor can 
hardly be illustrated by detached i>assages from his 
works, because it is so evenly w'o\en into tlioir entire 
textures. It is full of grotesque suiq)rises, always whim- 
sical, often absurd, but it is never coarse or cruel. I have 
twice or tlirice found men— not authors— who shoAved a 
very similar quality in conversation, where it is ahvays 
deliglitful. In Pdehter’s case,^the irresistible tendency 
to use ell the knoAvledge crammed into his Avritten 
cyclopedia, is a liindrance to its lightest and freest 
exercise. One is sometimes reminded of a peasant- 
character, in a story by Auerbach, who alAvays danced 
with three or four heavy iron Avedges in his doat- 
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pockets, to keep the other dancers from crowding, Jiim. 
Often, liowever, his anatomical, chemical or theological 
figures of speech are as clear and keen as flashes of 
lightning. Then through the humor we see the fea- 
tures oi some j)rofound truth, and say to the author, 
“ Be as grotesque as you please, so you giv^ us more of 
this ! ” 

A careful study of Bichter reveals the element wherein 
he most reflects the feeling of his time, and which ac- 
counts for his great popularity. He represents the strug- 
gle between a real state of things, wliich was nearly in- 
tolerabh' to a large class of Germans, and the dream of 
something better, sweeter and more harmonious in their 
lives. The inore they felt the one, the more intense 
became the other. Socially find politically the country 
was already disorganized, while the living aspirations of 
the people were forced to accommodate themselves to 
the old, dead forms. There was, and could be, no im- 
provement until after a long season of bitter experience. 
Subjection to France, war, the mockery of the Holy 
Alliance, and revolution — fifty j^ears of struggle — have 
brouglit about the trfinsition ; and we can now hardly 
realize to ourselves the misery of the previous situa- 
tion. AVe find some expression of it in Schiller’s poems, 
but it was embodied in Bichter. He knew the life of the 
])eople as no other German author : its realities were so 
branded into his nature that the ideal life, of which he 
andiihis remders dreamed, could not escape from them. 
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Tliesre is tlius in liis works tliat contimial and almost 
painful vibration between two extremes, wliich is an 
eclio of tbe general restlessness. Gervinus says, in refer- 
ejice to this characteristic : “ y'on cannot walk with the 
classic cotlmrnus on one foot, and the other fftot bare, 
witliout limping.*’ It is true that both extremes are 
generally rejjrescnted in the same character ; but in the 
“ FhjelJdhri*” they arc divided ; the hero Walt being the 
poetic and ideal, and his twin-brother Vult the practical 
nature. This is one of the least confusing of Itichter’s 
works, but it was never eomidetcd. He. is skillful in 
presenting difficulties ; but when it comes to a solution, 
he seems powerless. In “ Swhcnh'iif’' also the two char- 
acters are divided, the wife, Leuette, being tlie practi- 
cal side of life ; and most readers will therefore find 
both these works more satisfactory tlian “ Jh’.'ijx noi” 
or “ TiUm, ’ which are more ambitious in design. In 
them the general plot is quite hidden by the aberra- 
tions of the characters, and it would be very difficult 
to describe that of either in an intelligible way. The 
“ Invisible Lodge ” is simpler, and an outline of it can 
be given in a few words. A boy is taken, in infanev, and 
placed in comfortable subterrajiean ch.imbers, where the 
few persons who attend tft his needs and educ.ate him 
impress iq)ou his mind that the dark, narrow world 
which ho knows is the real world. They describe to 
him sunshine, trees, flowers and all the varied appear- 
ances of nature as belonging to heaven,— a heaven 
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to be won l)y obedience, virtue and faitli. His su^er- 
raneaii life is meant to symbolize ours : Lis transfer to^ 
the fjurface of the earth that of our souls to a higher 
and brigliter sphere of existence. But the symbolism is 
oiilj® material, not moral and S2:)iritual : the boy ex- 
changes lamp-light for sunlight, color, th^ sounds of 
breezes, birds and streams and the bliss of the free air. 
On the other hand, he rises from the innocence and 
ignorance of his subterranean life to become acquainted 
with violence, selfishness and crime. Bichter saw his 
mistake, afterwards, and called the work “a born ruin.” 

As a sjiecimen of his sirajder descrij)tive style, I will 
quote a passage, translated by Carlyle, from his auto- 
biograj)hy, in which he gives us a picture of his father’s 
household : 

“ To represent the Jodiz life of our Hans Paul, — for by this name 
Ave shall for a time distinguish him, yet ever changing it with others, 
— our best course, 1 believe, will be to conduct him through a whole 
Idyl-year ; dividing the normal year into four seasons, as so many 
quarterly Idyls ; four Idyls exhaust his happiness. 

For the rest, let no one marvel at finding an Idyl-k^ /dom and pas- 
toral-world in a little hamlet and parsonage. In the smalh^st bed you 
can raise a tiili])-trce, which shall extend its flowery houghs over all 
the garden ; and the life-breath of joy can he inhaled as well through 
a window as in the open wood and sky. Nay, is not Man’s Spirit (with 
all its infinite celestial-spaces) Js^alled-in 'within a six-feet Body, -with 
integuments, and Malpighian mucufies and capillary tubes ; and has 
only five strait world-windows, of Senses, to open for the boundless, 
round-eyed, round-sunned All ; — and yet it discerns and reproduces 
an All ! 

Scarcely do I know with which of the four quarterly Idyls to 
begm ; for each is a little heavenly forecourt to the next ; however, 
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the ulimax of joys, if we start with Winter and January, will perhaps 
Nibc most ai)pareiit. In the cold, our Father had connuonly, like an 
Alj)ine herdsman, come down from the u])per altitude* of his study ; 
and, to the joy of the children, was dwelling on the ]dain of the gen- 
eral family-room. Tn the morning, he sat hy a windcjw, committing 
his 'Sunday’s sermon to memory ; and the three sons, Fritz (who I 
myself am), and Adam, and Gottlieb canied, hy turns, tl)e full t->)ffee- 
enf) to him, and still more' gladly carried hack the em])ty one, because 
the carrier wfts then entitled to pick the uiimelt<*(l remains of the 
sugar-candy (taken against cough) from the bottom th(*reof. Out of 
doors, truly, the sky covered all things with silence* , tin* brook with 
ice, the village with snow: but in our rooms tln*n* was lib* ; under the 
stove a pigeon-establishment; on thi* windows finch-cages ; on tin* floor, 
the invincible* bull hrach, omt BiHiue, the night-guardian of the court- 
3 'ard ; and a iioodle, and the jiretty Scharinantd (Pedl), a ])rese‘nt from 
the Lady von Plotho ; — and close by, the kitcln*!!, with two maids; 
and farther ofT, against the othe‘r end of the house*, our stable*, with 
all sorts of bovine, swinish and fe^atherf*d cattle, and their noise’s : tlm 
threshers with th<*ir flails, also at work within tin* court-yard, I miglit 
reckon as another item. In this way. with nothing but society on all 
hands, the whole male portion of the Imusediold easily sja'iit their 
foreiiooji in tasks of memiory, not far from the fe*mah‘ ])orlion, as 
busily e*m])h)ved in cookintr. 

‘"Holidays occur in e*\'ery occupation ; thus I too had my airing 
holidays, — analogous to watering holidays, — so that I eoulel trave*l out 
in the snow of tlie court-yarel, anel to the harn with its lhre*shing. 
Nay, was the’.re; a dedicate e*mhassy to he* transacte*el in the village,— for 
example, to the schoolmaster, t<» the tailor, — 1 w^as sure* to he de- 
spatched thithe’* in ilio mieldh* of my lesseins ; and thus I still got 
forth into the o])e*u air and the cold, and me'usiir(*d myse'lf with the 
new snow At noon, before our owm dinner, w*e* child rt*n might also, 
in the kitchen, have the Imngry satisfaction to se'e* the* threshers 
fall-to and cemsume their victuals. 

“The afternoon, again, w’as still jn ore important, and richer in 
joys. Winter sliortened and sweetened our h^ssons. In the long 
dusk, our Father walk e’d to and fro ; and the children, ^uccording to 
ability, trotted under his night-gown, holding hy his hands. At 
sound of the vesper-bell, we placed oiiTselv(\s in a circle, and in concert 
d(*votionally clianted the hymn. Die Jinstre Nnckt hviclit dark herein 
(The gloomy night is gathering round). Only in villages, not in 
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towns, where probably there is more night than clay labor, Jw.ve the^ 
evening (chimes a meaning and beauty, and are the swan-song of rflie 
"^ay : the evening* bcdl is as it were the muffle of the over-loud heart, 
and, like a ranee den rachen of the plains, calls men from their running 
and toiling, into the land of silence and dreams. After a pleasant 
watching about the kitclum-door for the moonrise of candle-light, we 
sa^tv our wide, room at once illuminated and barricaded ; to wit, the 
w'indow-shutters were closed and bolted ; and hind these window 
bastfons and breastworks the child felt himself ^ugly nestled, and 
well secured against Knecht Ruprecht, who on the outside could not 
get in, hut only in vain keep growling and humming.” 

Those passages in Hichter’s works w^hich are con- 
sidered purely sublime by his admirers, — wherein he is 
most earnest and profound — impress us like a mind 
wandering through Chaos, and only not bewildered be- 
cause! of iiihuise faith in God and Man. Carlyle, in an 
article written soon after Kichter’s death, recognized 
his highest (Qualities in this eloquent passage : “ His 

faculties are^ all of gigantic mould ; cumbrous, awkwai'd 
in their inoyements ; large and splendid rather than 
harmonious or beautiful, yet joined in living union, and 
of force and compass altogether extraordinary. He 
has an intellect vehement, rugged, irresistible ; crushing 
in pieces tlie liardest problems, piercing into the most 
hidden combinations of things and grasping the most 
distant : an imagination vague, sombre, splendid or ap- 
palling,- -brooding over th^^ abysses of Being, wander- 
ing through Infinitude, and summoning before us, in its 
dim religious light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity or 
terror ; a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled, for 
it^pours forth its treasures with a lavishness which 
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‘ knowa^o limits, hanging, like the snn, a jewel on every 
grass-blade^" and sowing the Earth at large with orien" 
pearl.” 

This is the testimony of an author who resembles 
Eichter in the character of his humor and the arrogant 


individuality ^f hi^^tyle. In regard to the latter, Car- 
lyle quotes Lessing’s plirase : ‘‘ Every man has his own 
style, like his own nose,” and adds : “ True, there are 
noses of Avonderful dimensions, but no nose can justly 
be amputated by the public.” I think, liOAvever, that 
we have a right to object when the author insists on 
twisting and pinching his nose out of shape, or changing 
its natural hue into a shining redness, through the reck- 
less intemperance of his fancy. 


To illustrate Ivichter by quotations is like taking 
single trees out of a jungle where a thousand diflerent 
kinds are matted together. There are remarkably feAV 
short passages Avhich are com2)lete w hen torn from the 
context. What lie says of, or rather to, Music, has often 
been quoted — “ A^vay ! thou speakest of that wdiich all 
my life I have passionately sought, Avhich I never find, 
and never shall find ! ” Another fine expression is : 
‘‘Unhappy is the man for wLoin his own mother has 
not made all other motheVs venerable ! ” In matters 
of faith he Avas entiredy independent, doubting or deny- 
ing as his nature prompted ; yet he says : “ When in 
your last hour all faculty in the broken spirit shall fa le 
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aAv^n-y and die into inanity — imagination, 

^^joyment — then at tlie last will tlie niglit-floAver of 
Bcdief alone continue blooming, and rcfrosli witli its 
perfume in tlie closing darkness.” Here is a brief jias- 
sage Avliicli embodies an imjiortant trutli : “ Trutlifulness 
is not so nmeli a brancli as a blossoiii of j^oral, manly 
strength. The weak, whether they will or not, must 
lie. As respec-ts children, for the first five years they 
utter neither truth nor falsehood — they only speak. 
Their talk is tliinking aloud ; and as one-half of tlilbir 
thought is often an afiirmative, and the other half a 
iiegatiA’o, and, unlike us, they express both, they often 
seem to lie Avhile they are only talking AA'ith them- 
ves. 

I might multiply short quotations like these, but 
they Avould suggest a false rather than a true im- 
pression of the author. His glim2:>s(\s of graA^er thought 
are gem^rally coherent, because the exercise of his 
humor is susp'^nded. It is also very dilficult to repro- 
duce the iiecu liar quality of liis prose in a translation. 
Its singular, broken cadences, its promise of melodies 
which are always shattered by discords, require that 
the form should be almost as carefiilly retained as in 
translating poetry. The pass^ages given by Carlyle arc 
much the best translations, on account f)f the intellec- 
tual j esemblances betAveen him and Ilichter. 

You Avill easily understand that a large class of read- 
ers ftre naturally repelled by Bichter. In German criti- 
1S’‘- 
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fi]icl tlie most cliverf^ont estimates of 1/is 
genius.; but iio judgment of a j^urely literary cLaraetJr 
caji be just. His deep aud tender liumaiiity must bo 
recognized, as Ave recognize it in Burns and Hooy., In 
literary art, lie is only a disorganizing element, Avbiie 
liis moral ]:^\A^er tand iiitluence liaA^e been AAdiolly pure 
and beneficent.* E\xn liis vanity noA^er offends us, for 

it is as candid and transparent as that of Hans Cliris- 

• ■ 

tiaii Andersiui. That so much strength and Avoakness, 
so*n]uch delicacy and coarseness, so much knoA\dcdgo 
and ignoranc'e, so much melting sentiment and gro- 
tes(pie liumor, should not only bo co-evi stent, but 
mixed through and through one another, in the same 
brain, inakes him a pheiiomcmon. There is 

nothing like him in the literature of any country. If 
Are call him great, Ave shall find si thousand reasons for 
taking back the epithet; yet avc cannot jiossibly press 
liim back into any middle place. Nothing remains for 
us but to accept the term invented by his folloAvers, 
aud call him “ Dcr Uuidrje ” — “ The Unique.” 








